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FROUDE'S HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 
AND MARY.* 


HERE are periods in the history 

of nations which melancholy 
seems to mark for her own. Athens, 
after the Macedonian had extin- 
guished her liberties at Cheroneia; 
Rome, during the last century of 
senatorian government; Turkey, 
since the death of Suliman the Mag- 
nificent; France, under the Regency 
and the next two Bourbon kings ; 
and Italy, from the date at which 
Guicciardini begins his narrative of 
her divisions and decline to the 
‘resurgam’ of the present hour ; 
are each of them examples of the 
misery of subjects, and the folly or 
vices of rulers. But of such periods, 
none are to Englishmen sadder in 
the retrospect, or can have been 
more disheartening to the men who 
lived in them, than the reigns of 
Edward VI. and his sister Mary. 
os the real deliverance 
which Henry had wrought for the 
Church was fruitless, and inasmuch 
as in those days civil progress was 
inextricably bound up with reli- 
gious freedom, barren for the State 
also, The old order, with all its 
vices and imperfections, was ill- 
exchanged for a new anarchy. In 
the room of general superstition 
stood general irreligion. Por inevi- 
table waste and ruin, the hour of 
compensation had not arrived; 
from a church in ruins, no church 
of the future had arisen. At home, 
England was divided by hollow 
factions and delivered over to un- 
principled men ; abroad, her high 
gone among nations was lowered. 
nvasion by Spain or France was 
at any moment a possibility, and 





was averted by their intestine 
schisms, and not by her bold front 
or power to repel it. Even if her 
ancient spirit were not dead, Eng- 
land then lacked both the sinews 
of war and the strength and secu- 
rity of union. The government was 
bankrupt, living from day to day 
on usurious loans and base expe- 
dients in finance ; the middle class, 
and no small portion of the nobility 
also, were impoverished ; while the 
labouring classes, from causes pre- 
sently to be mentioned, were ra- 
pidly sinking into pauperism. On 
the track of poverty stalked the 
spectre of crime, All the might, if 
not all the wisdom of the realm, 
seemed to have expired with Henry, 
since the few honest and provident 
men who would have continued 
and matured his policy were too 
feeble or too perplexed to steer in 
such a storm, while the violent men 
who seized the helm neither knew 
nor cared for the course that would 
have righted the vessel. They who 
had most deplored the late king’s 
caprices and arbitrary rule, were 
now compelled to allow that he 
had been a ‘daring pilot in extre- 
mity ; that his rod. was preferable 
to scorpions ; that his sceptre, heavy 
as it may have been, was more tole- 
rable than the bauble held by a 
boy and a woman, themselves the 
victims of intrigue, divided coun- 
sels, and conflicting interests. 

In assigning due weight to the 
evil and the good of such an era 
as is described in Mr. Froude’s 
recently published volumes, more 
than ordinary sagacity and tempe- 


* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
J. Anthony Froude. Volumes VY. and VI, London: John W. Parker and Son. 1860. 
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rance in judging are needful for the 
historian. If he measure men and 
events by any standard adjusted on 
the scale of happier times, he will 
exaggerate the one and underrate 
the other. In the conservative 
party of this period, he will see 
none but bigots and persecutors ; 
in the reformers, noné but head- 
strong destructives. Henry’s work 
he will either denounce as evil at 
the root, or the hindrances to it as 
the machinations of men utterly 
given over to wicked devices. In 
such a spirit have most of our nar- 
ratives of these reigns been com- 
posed. Lingard insinuates, can 
grapes grow on thorns; Soames 
asserts, with as much passion as 
dulness is capable of, that Rome 
was the deadly upas ; Sharon Tur- 
ner drifts helplessly along the tide, 
In no one of their narratives of this 
era of confusion is there a resting- 
place for the reader’s foot. There 
is a Romanist chaos and there is a 
Protestant chaos, in either of which 


Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia 
siccis, 

Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia 
pondus, 


And, for these causes, more rash 
judgments have been pronounced 
on the leaders and movements of 
the factions in this era, than even 
on the questions debated in the 
next century between Charles and 
the Commons of England. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Froude 
to compare his version of the story 
with that of any one of the above- 
mentioned writers. For strength 
and grace of language, Lingard 

rhaps may divide the crown with 

im ; but not only has the more 
recent historian consulted autho- 
rities unknown to the earlier one, 
but he also brings to histaska judg- 
ment less fettered by the prejudices 
of caste. The name of ‘ Presbyter’ 
is to Mr. Froude, as it was to 
Milton, but ‘old Priest writ large.’ 
He is blind to the tyranny neither 
of innovators nor conservators, 
He sees clearly where progress or 
ermanence was respectively at 
ault. He does not blacken Gar- 
diner in order to blanch Cranmer ; 
neither confound the errors of 
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Somerset with the guilt of North- 
umberland, Mary, in his eyes, is 
quite as much an unfortunate as a 
guilty queen: weak rather than 
wicked: estimable in her private 
character: but linked to a severe 
destiny without the power to con- 
trol or modify it. Had she never 
reigned, the daughter of Henry 
would have gone to her grave at- 
tended by the compassion of her 
own and future times: but seated 
on a throne, the good that was in 
her—her patience and fortitude in 
adversity—hardened into the oppo- 
site, but not inconsistent vices of 
sullenness and obstinacy; and a 
tragic epithet was branded on a 
name that, under other circum- 
stances, might have been respected, 
if not honoured. As some, though 
it is probable and to be hoped very 
few, of our readers may be unac- 
quainted with Mr. Froude’s earlier 
volumes, we shall briefly recapitu- 
late, before we follow him through 
some passages of the reigns of 
Edward’ and Mary, the last phases 
of Henry’s regulations in spiritual 
and temporal affairs—Henry’s re- 
gulations, we say, for though the 
more liberal and progressive portion 
of England cheerfully assented to 
them, they were devised and shaped 
in all material respects by his own 
will and pleasure. For partly by 
hard blows, and partly by knowing 
when to soothe, he had so welded 
the English nation to his ends, 
that in the later years of his rule, 
‘le Rot le veut, was formulary 
enough for his Parliament and his 
people. 

In the sixteen years that elapsed 
since the memorable Parliament of 
1529, the usurpation of Rome had 
been abolished. It had once held 
in its hands ‘the Gospel and the 
laws.’ It had been supreme in the 
Cabinet, the law courts, and the 
Legislature: the House of Com- 
mons had been merely its publicans, 
or tax-collectors : nor was the cot- 
tage more exempt from its jurisdic- 
tion than the castle. But now all 
things had become new : profane lay- 
men, if they wrote M.P. after their 
names, not only voted supplies and 
redressed or exaggerated grievances 
(just as they sometimes do unto 
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this day), but even dictated articles 
of faith to both spiritual and secu- 
lar persons. If owls and satyrs 
did not inhabit fallen Babylon, 
royal inquisitors had taken inven- 
tories of their plate and looked 
into their rent-rolls after a most 
sacrilegious sort : their broad lands, 
tenements, and appurtenances had 
passed into the hands of the un- 
tonsured : the alb was in the dust: 
the crown was exalted above the 
mitre; and though bishops still 
sat in the Upper House, their glory, 
in comparison with that of the 
Lords Abbot, was but the glory of 
the second Temple compared with 
that of the first. 

Swiftly indeed did the English 
world sweep through the new era. 
The book that hitherto for centu- 
ries had been a sealed volume to 
the mass was spread over the land 
in tens of thousands of copies, 
The people no longer committed to 
the priest the trust of praying for 
them, nor listened with ignorant 
awe to the sounds of an unknown 
tongue. Much heady enthusiasm 


indeed prevailed: young men saw 
visions, and women, old and young, 


dreamed dreams. Yet provision 
was made for reasonable devotion 
and effectual prayer, since ‘every 
English child was taught in its own 
tongue the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Commandments.* lf we 
have just cause to mourn for the 
wanton destruction of many a 
venerable pile, of many a precious 
work of medizval art, of many a 
charter and record that now might 
be worth a king’s ransom, we have 
as just reason to rejoice that the 
blind idolatrous spirit which 
‘buried the Father of heaven and 
earth in the coffins of the saints,’t 
was cast out of the land. In our 
imperfect condition, even the re- 
medies of evils are often for the 
time evils themselves, Before re- 
construction there must be demo- 
lition, and all demolition, like all 
suffering, is grievous. We do not 
wish to extenuate the persecutions 
which Henry originated and his 
Parliaments authorized; yet, in 
comparison with the weight of the 


* Froude, chap. 23, vol. iv. p. 480 
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yoke they lifted from the necks 
of the people, the tribulation was 
but for a moment in the nation’s 
life, the deliverance was a new 
birth full of hopes to. become 
realities in due season, 

There was much to sadden the 
dying hours of Henry. Great and 
beneficent as was the change of 
which he had been the instrument, 
he could not be unaware that it 
had seriously maimed the comeli- 
ness of his realm. He had found 
and long governed a united king- 
dom, he left to his heir a divided 
one: he had come to the throne 
young, needing indeed the disci- 
pline of experience, but yet in 
possession of all the energies of 
manhood, and with most of the ac- 
complishments befitting his station. 
His next successor was a boy, pre- 
cocious in mind but not robust in 
body, who would be for years under 
the tutelage of guardians of various 
tempers and interests. No injunc- 
tions nor forethought on his part 
could secure to his heir the advan- 
tages of united counsels or consis- 
tent policy : when his hand ceased 
to hold the balance, he could not 
but foresee that either the conser- 
vative scale or the reforming scale 
would preponderate. There was 
blood too on his hands (we do not 
now pause to ask whether the 
shedding of it were ‘a hard con- 
dition coupled with greatness’) in 
the closing months of his life. The 
noble family of Howard, in the 
person of its most accomplished 
representative, had stained the 
block: the head of that house was 
attainted and a prisoner, and both 
the execution and the imprison- 
ment enkindled deep heartburnings 
in the old conservative party. The 
dislocation of property inseparable 
from the sale and confiscation of 
monastic lands was only skinned 
over by the royal rescripts: vio- 
lence on the highway, misery in the 
streets, uncertainty for the morrow 
in all who retained lands or houses, 
and grasping avarice in most of 
those who had goods to hold or 
money to use or abuse, pervaded 
the realm; and though the king 


it Ibid. 
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and his more sagacious ministers 
might be sanguine of eventual good 
—imedio de fonte malorwum—their 
hopes were not shared by the many 
on whom lay the heat and burden 
of the time. 

Nor was the prospect abroad 
more cheerful. . France, that had 
long sullenly acquiesced in the 
English occupation of Calais, was 
actively irritated by the siege and 
capture of Boulogne,and her own un- 
successful efforts to regain it. Eng- 
land and the Empire looked scowl- 
ingly one on the other. Ireland was 
then, as long afterwards, a source 
of anxiety to the English govern- 
ment; Scotland was torn by new 
dissensions, and might at any mo- 
ment, singly or in alliance with 
France, become the enemy of 
Henry’s successor. If Edward sur- 
vived his minority ; if during his 
pupilage his guardians piloted 
wisely between therocks of progress 
and reaction, all might yet be well. 
But there were not ungrounded 
fears for Edward’s reaching his 
majority. His uncle Arthur, his 
brother Richmond, had both died 
in earliest manhood; and the child 
of a delicate mother and of a father 
past his prime might well awaken 
apprehensions in all hearts to whom 
his life was important. And if 
these fears were realized, then would 
open before all England’s eyes a 
wide and various prospect of doubts, 
dangers, and divisions. The legiti- 
macy of each of Henry’s daughters 
had been called in question, and 
though in his last will he replaced 
them in the succession, his first 
marriage had been declared invalid 
by the gravest doctors and divines 
in Christendom; his second was 
denounced by his Catholic subjects 
and by the authorities of the 
Romish church as an adulterous 
union. Again therefore, as at the 
accession of Henry VII., a disputed 
succession might ‘unknit the 
churlish knot of all abhorred war,’ 
and the feuds of the Roses be 
reacted on the same stage, but by 
less noble performers, 

We are now arrived at the 
threshold of Mr. Froude’s fifth vo- 
lume. It is perhaps scarcely in- 
cumbent on us to say that they 
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exhibit the same striking merits as 
their predecessors. The energy and 
grace of his style are unabated: 
they display the same independence 
of thought, the same careful re- 
search into the earliest and most 
authentic documents of the period. 
Nor do they labour under some 
disadvantages incident to, and per- 
haps inseparable from, the earlier 
narrative. For the impulsive Henry 
it was often necessary to assume 
the tone of an apologist. Not a 
few readers believed, and may 
continue to believe, Henry to have 
been a latter-day Tiberius. Many 
who admitted his vigour and abili- 
ties as a sovereign, denied him 
virtue as a man; and others con- 
tinue to regard his character as a 
problem that defies solution. But 
in his present volumes few or none 
of these drawbacks appear. The 
vices and the follies of Edward’s 
and Mary’s counsellors are patent, 
and while the youth of the one 
needs no defence, the errors of 
the other admit of some extenua- 
tion. 

In the selection of his executors, 
Henry attempted to adjust the 
opposite forces of reaction and 
progress by eliminating from their 
number persons whose zeal would 
be likely to outrun their discre- 
tion—‘ violent and dangerous’ 
men, like Gardiner; ‘ sectarian 
or imprudent’ men, like ‘Lord 
Parr, the Queen’s brother, and 
‘Lord Dorset, who had married 
Henry’s niece.’ In theory there is 
nothing more specious than eclec- 
ticism ; in practice it rarely answers 
in philosophy, never in the con- 
duct of affairs. For doctrines with 
their angles rounded off, earnest 
minds do not care; and measures 
dictated by moderate men incite 
and can seldom resist the assaults 
of the ambitious. Presently it ap- 
peared how skilful a pilot the 
realm had lost. To his latest hour 
the King governed as well as 
reigned, 


He spent the day before his death in 
conversation with Lord Hertford and Sir 
William Paget on the condition of the 
country. He urged them to follow out 
the Scottish marriage to the union of the 
crowns, and by separate and earnest 
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messages he commended Edward to the 
care both of Charles V. and Francis I. 
Doubtless much other good coun- 
sel was given in those solemn hours, 
for the King continued his direc- 
tions to Hertford and Paget ‘as 
long as he could speak, and they 
were with him when he died.’ But 
of these verbal instructions nothing 
further transpired. It is, however, 
significant that Lord Hertford 
‘never afterwards dared to appeal 
to them as a justification of the 
course he followed.’ From unknown 
quantities the mathematician ob- 
tains known ones, and this process 
is sometimes applicable to the his- 
tory of events. From Hertford’s 
errors we may perhaps augur some- 
thing of what Henry enjoined. In 
a few days, or rather within a few 
hours after his master’s decease, 
the former induced his colleagues 
to declare him, ‘as being the King’s 
uncle,’ Protector, thoughin choosing 
his executors Henry had laid down 
the principle that ‘no individual 
among them was given precedence 
over another, because no one could 
be trusted with supreme power.’ 
Henry’s later wars with France 
had drained his exchequer. He 
had borrowed money from the 
Mint; he had taken up money at 
interest from the Fuggers of Ant- 
werp; the prices of all commodities 
had risen suddenly ; the upper 
classes of the country had grown 
more luxurious or refined, and ‘the 
expenses of the household, which 
at the beginning of Henry’s reign 
had been but £14,000, had risen to 
quadruple that amount for the year, 
In his will the executors were en- 
joined to pay off the crown debts 
as promptly as they could; and we 
may surmise that they were also 
warned against further debasement 
of the coinage—an injudicious de- 
vice of the last four years of the 
reign—and to call in the impure 
coin. The Protector, however, dis- 
obeyed both the negative and the 
positive injunction. He poured 
fresh and fresh streams of base 
money into circulation ; he issued 
orders in council to the effect that 
brass and pewter should pass cur- 
rent as gold and silver; and as bad 
and good money cannot co-exist, the 
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good naturally disappeared. By all 
means unite Sein and Scotland 
by marriage between Edward Tudor 
and Mary Stuart ; and to comply 
with this precept Hertford was 
nothing loth. But Henry can 
never have supposed, peremptory 
wooer as he was himself, that the 
‘eftest way’ to obtain Mary’s hand 
was to put her subjects to the sword 
and lay waste her land from Berwick 
to Edinburgh. Hertford indeed 
was of a different opinion. He 
wooed the queen on his nephew’s 
behalf, as the lion woos his bride, 
and by his victory at PinkieCleugh 
drove Mary out of Scotland, threw 
her irrevocably into the hands of 
the Guises, helped her to become 
Dauphiness and Queen of France 
alienated the Scottish nation, an 
for a while rendered North Britain 
the faithful ally of the French 
crown. This was worshipful policy 
—more especially as it enabled its 
author to do the more mischief : 

He had at least (says Mr. Froude) sur- 
rounded himself with glory. He did not 
return with the Queen of Scots, but he 
had fought and won a great battle. He 
was the hero of the hour, and while the 
hous lasted, he could work his will in 
Church or State without fear of oppo- 
sition. 

An evil thing it was for Somer- 
set (honours and dignities were 
liberally distributed among the 
King’s executors in February, 1547, 
and Hertford then became Duke of 
Somerset) that he had no such 
salutary restraint. One sagacious 
and honest adviser indeed, had he 
hearkened to him, he possessed in 
Sir William Paget, Henry’s ‘ good 
Master Secretary; but, like Cas- 
sandra’s, Paget's warnings were 
uttered to deaf ears. Somerset was 
not void of the will to do good, but 
he lacked the wisdom to discern 
what was really good for the time, 
and listened to flatterers or his own 
fancies, instead of keeping to his 
instructions, Two years after 
Henry rested from his labours, 
Paget reminded Somerset of his 
own warnings at the first moment 
of departure from the path chalked 
out for them by the expiring King. 


‘What seeth your Grace? he wrote. 
‘Marry, the King’s subjects all out of 
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discipline, out of obedience, carrying 
[? sic, caring, we suppose] neither for 
Protector nor King. What is the matter? 
Marry, sir, that which I said to your 
Grace in the gallery. Liberty! Liberty! 
and your Grace’s too much gentleness, 
your softness, your opinion to be good to 
the poor—the opinion of such as saith to 
your Grace, ‘Oh, sir, there was never 
man that had the hearts of the poor as 
you have ?’* 


Never, assuredly, had the poor 
greater need of some one to be 
good to them, and let the Protector 
have full credit for his intentions to 
be so. Had the Emperor or the 
French King effected their oft- 
threatened invasion, they could 
hardly have wrought more evil to 
the land than had followed either 
in the track of the religious Re- 
formation or was moving parallel 
with it. Mr. Froude thus explains 
the cause and nature of the preedial 
distress : 

In the breaking up of feudal ideas, the 
relation of landowners to their property 
and their tenants was passing through a 
revolution; and between the gentlemen 
and the small farmers and yeomen and 
labourers were large differences of opinion 
as to their respective rights. The high 
price of wool and the comparative cheapness 
of sheep-farming continued to tempt the 
landlords to throw their ploughlands into 
grass, to amalgamate farms, and turn the 
people who were thrown out of employ- 
ment adrift to shift for themselves. The 
commons at the same time were being 
largely enclosed, forests turned into parks, 
and public pastures hedged round and 
appropriated. Under the late reign these 
tendencies had with great difficulty been 
held partially in check; but on the death 
of Henry they acquired new force and 
activity. The enclosing especially was 
carried forward with a disregard of all 
rights and interests, except those of the 
proprietors. 

From arbitrary selfishness on one side 
and discontent rapidly growing on the 
other, the condition of the country dis- 
tricts in England was becoming critical. 
The yeomen, driven from their holdings, 
were unable to find employment else- 
where. The loss of the common lands 
took from many of the poor their best 
means of subsistence: while corn was 
rising to famine prices from the dimi- 
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nished breadth of land under the plough, 
and with corn, all other articles of daily 
consumption. 


England, in fact, was at this 
period very near the breakers which 
had nearly seventeen centuries be- 
fore overwhelmed republican Rome. 
For then in Italy, as now in Eng- 
land, plough-land was turned into 

rass-land, commons were enclosed, 
armsteads and cottages pulled 
down to make way for woods where 
game was preserved, or for vine- 
rards and Mosman managed bya 
bailiff and his gangs of slaves, 
More than one tribune of the people 
had appeared in England in seasons 
when the cry of the hungry went 
up—William the Longbeard, Wat 
Tyler, and Jack Cade. Others will 
come forward in the next reign— 
Kett in Norfolk, and the leaders of 
the Cornish men. But although 
no Gracchus arose in Somerset’s 
days, the plaint of the masses 
nearly resembled that of the Roman 
of old— 


The wild beasts of Italy have their 
caves to retire to, but the brave men who 
spill their blood in her cause have nothing 
left but air and light. Without houses, 
without settled habitations, they wander 
from place to place with their wives and 
children ; and their generals do but mock 
them when, at the head of their armies, 
they exhort their men to fight for their 
father’s tombs and gods: for among such 
numbers, perhaps there is not a Roman 
who has an altar that belonged to his an- 
cestors, or a tomb in which their ashes 
rest. + 


It need hardly be added that 
where hunger and homelessness 
abounded, vagrancy and crime did 
much more abound. The gallows- 
maker, who, says Shakspeare’s 
gravedigger ‘builds stronger than 
either the mason, the shipwright, 
or the carpenter,’ was in full work. 
Beadles and parish constables could 
hardly grow pursy in days when so 
many sturdy beggars were to be 
walked over the parish bounds. 
‘What! a young knave, and beg!’ 
says Falstaff; ‘is there not wars? 
—is there not employment? Wars 


* Quoted by Mr. Froude, vol. v. p. 3, from a letter of Paget to the Protector, &c. 
+ Plutarch’s Life of Tiberius Gracchus, ch. 9. 
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there were, for Somerset, having on 
his hands infinite confusion at 
home, thought it not enough to 
deal with, but while France threat- 
ened him invaded Scotland: yet the 
wars helped not even the soldier, 
whose pay was in arrears, and whose 
rations were ill-served. Andas yet 
there was no poor-law; vagrancy 
accordingly stalked spectre-like 
through the land, and the highways 
Were as insecure as’ in the days of 
Deborah. In March, 1549, Mr. 
Froude thus describes the condi- 
tion of England:—Somerset had 
protected the kingdom about two 
years. He had meddled with every 
branch of government, from the 
coin of the realm to the service- 
book of the Church, and this was 
the balance of his account :— 
Parliament had granted a subsidy; but 
a subsidy threefold greater would not 
have extricated the treasury from its dif- 
ficulties. The expenses of the war could 
be measured and allowed for; but the 
expenses of universal peculation were in- 
finite, and from the royal palace to the 
police stations on the Tweed all classes of 
persons in public employment were con- 
tending with each other in the race of 
plunder and extravagance. The chantry 
lands, which, if alienated from religious 
purposes, should have been sold for the 
public debt, were disappearing into pri- 
vate hands, with small advantage to the 
public exchequer. The expenses of the 
household, which in 1532 were nineteen 
thousand pounds, in 1549 were more than 
a hundred thousand. Something was due 
to the rise of prices, and much to the 
currency : but the first preponderating 
cause was in the waste and luxury of the 
courtiers, and all but universal fraud. 
The captain of infantry on the Northern 
Border took pay and rations for the full 
number of his troop, and hired country- 
men on muster-days to fill his empty 
ranks: his soldiers connived at his dis- 
honesty, while he in turn indulged them 
in plunder. The ‘labourers, gun-makers, 
powder-makers, bow-makers,’ artificers of 
all kinds employed by the government, 
called in vain for their wages. The gar- 
risons in the forts, on the coast, at Calais, 
and at Boulogne, were in the same case. 
Provisions were supplied them on credit, 
and the government at times paid, or pro- 
fessed to pay, the contractors: but the 
troops were discontented, mutinous, and 
disorderly : their officers had lost control 
over them. Sometimes, for the means of 
subsistence, they were driven to plunder 
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beyond the borders of the Calais pale, on 
the French or Flemish frontier; and the 
Council had to excuse themselves as they 
could to the Emperor. 


One leaf yet remains for us to 
turn over in the history of Somer- 
set’s protectorate, and we must 
then pass on to times equally dis- 
astrous and to men greatly worse 
than himself. Amid these mani- 
fold calamities it might be expected 
that religion would afford some 
consolation and support. Doubt- 
less upon individuals religion ex- 
erted her usual influence: quieting 
the alarm of Cranmer at Lambeth ; 
strengthening the hands of Ridley 
at Fulham ; giving new courage to 
the plain-spoken Latimer, and—it 
would be unjust to question his 
piety—sustaining even the Protec- 
tor’s heart in the midst of so many 
and so great perplexities. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of the unre- 
membered of those days also drew 
from the same source what was 
more than meat and drink to them. 
In the words of a striking meta- 
phor of Mr. Froude’s in a later 
chapter, ‘they turned to heaven 
for comfort, and no longer gazed 
‘only on the false roof—a creed 
painted to imitate and shut out 
the sky.’ The exceptions were 
few: a general spirit of irreligion 
and even gross profanity prevailed 
through the realm: the rich and 
the noble, for the most part, were 
indifferent to every creed, the mul- 
titude suddenly wrenched from its 
old anchorage, ‘the restraints of 
an established and recognised be- 
lief, laughed to scorn all holy things, 
neglected their ordinary duties, and 
treated the Divine government of 
the world as a bugbear, once terri- 
ble, which every fool might now 
safely ridicule.’ 


How dangerously (Hooper wrote to 
Bullinger) England is afflicted by heresies, 
God only knows. There are some who 
say the soul of a man is no better than 
the soul of a beast, and is mortal and 
perishable. There are wretches who 
dare, in their conventicles, not only to 
deny that Christ is our saviour, but to 
call that blessed Child a mischief-maker 
and a deceiver. A great part of the 
country is popish, and sets at nought God 
and the magistrates. The people are 
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oppressed by the tyranny of the nobles : 
England is full of misery. 

And now it appeared how idle 
had been the late King’s attempts 
to settle the religion of his king- 
dom. He had said thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther; and we do 
not find that even the moderate 
and sagacious Cranmer had whis- 
pered in the royal ear the apologue 
of Canute. With the pen in one 
hand and the axe in the other, he 
had indeed imposed a certain out- 
ward conformity on his subjects; 
and as he wielded either of these 
instruments with remarkable dex- 
terity, the rent, so long as he sur- 
vived, between the new cloth and 
the old garment was tolerably con- 
cealed, It was doubtless his de- 
sire, probably it was among his last 
injunctions to Hertford and Paget, 
to ‘proceed no further in this 
business,’ until his heir should at- 
tain riper years. He provided, in 
some measure, against rash inno- 
vations by his executors by an Act 
of Parliament passed several years 
before his death, ‘ empowering sove- 
reigns who might succeed to the 
Crown while under age, to repeal 
by letters patent all measures which 
might have been passed in their 
names: and this act, without doubt, 
was designed to prohibit regents 
or councils of regency from med- 
dling with serious questions, At 
cecintt surdis: the Protector was 
possessed with a spirit of zeal and 
not of wisdom, and dreaming of a 
golden age of religion pure and un- 
defiled, set to work, with all incon- 
venient haste, to purge the thresh- 
ing floor of the halfreformed 
Church. ‘The ultra Protestants, 
whom Henry had held sternly in 
hand, at once upon his death began 
to take the bit between their teeth.’ 
Thesermonsat Paul’s-cross breathed 
of revolution. The behaviour of the 
mob was worthy of the rabble at 
St. George’s-in-the-East : the discre- 
tion of churchwardens equalled 
that of Mr. Westerton. Down went 
the images of the saints ; the paint- 
ings on the walls were white- 
washed ; shrines and crucifixes lay 
with other heaps of unregarded 
rubbish in the streets and high- 
ways. In vain Gardiner appealed 


to the Protector ; in vain the Prin- 
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cess Mary, as heir presumptive, 
implored, on grounds of legality as 
a as prudence, that the settle- 
ment left by Henry should be for 
the present undisturbed. Their 
appeals were as potent as those of 
lysses to the Cyclops, of the Jews 
to John Lackland when his purse 
ran low, of the Bards to Edward 
Longshanks, of the Netherlanders 
to Alva, of the weak to the strong 
during springtides of popular fury. 
Somerset’s edicts were indeed 
pointed against wood and stone, not 
against flesh and blood: but they 
were not the less injudicious. ‘The 
superstition which had paid an un- 
due’ reverence to the symbols of 
holy things, was avenged by the 
superstition of as blind a hatred.’ 


Somerset (Mr. Froude observes) had 
chosen his course, and an inability to 
comprehend objections which he did not 
himself perceive, was part of his nature. 
He made a point against Gardiner with 
replying that it was not worse destroying 
an image than to burn a Bible... . 
Mary’s complaints, he supposed, had ori- 
ginated with some naughty, malicious 
persons, who had suggested them to her ; 
and as to the late king’s intentions, he 
was fulfilling them better in carrying out 
the Reformation, than she was fulfilling 
them by resisting it. 

At last he gave the popular movement 
the formal sanction of Government. In- 
junctions were issued for the general 
purification of the churches. From wall 
and window every picture, every image 
commemorative of saint, or prophet, or 
apostle, was to be extirpated and put 
away, ‘so that there should remain no 
memory of the same.’ Painted glass sur- 
vives to show that the order was imper- 
fectly obeyed; but, in general, spoliation 
became the law of the land—the statues 
crashed from their niches, rood and rood- 
loft were laid low, and the sunlight 
stared in white and stainless upon the 
whitened aisles. 


Nor was iconoclasm the only 
cause of spoliation, The poverty of 
the exchequer led to further work 
of waste and ruin. The Church 
was again stripped of its lands, 
One of the first acts of Parliament, 
under the new reign, had been to 
confer upon the king all chantries, 
free chapels, and colleges. It was 
opposed not only by the Popish 
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bishops, but by Cranmer. He was 
for reforming these foundations ; 
for applying their revenues to the 
support of the poor, of free schools, 
and of scholars at the university. 
He would have rehabilitated the 
intentions of their pious foun- 
ders, re-divided, not confiscated, 
the property of the Church. In 
any case it should be preserved 
until the King should come of age; 
for Cranmer was well assured that, 
from his excellent dispositions, he 
would then apply it to the best 
purposes—alms, education, and im- 
proving the condition of the poorer 
clergy. The sons of Zeruiah were 
too strong for the archbishop—lay- 
men clutched the impropriated 
tithes. The abbey lands had al- 
ready gone: the chantry lands now 
followed them. Plunder and havoc 
went hand in hand ‘sagacious of 
their quarry,’ 

Private men’s halls (says Strype) were 
now hung with altar-cloths ; their tables 
and beds covered with copes, instead of 
carpets and coverlets. It was a sorry 
house which had not somewhat of this 
furniture, though it were only a fair 
large cushion covered with such spoils, to 
adorn their windows, or make their chairs 
have something in them of a chair of 
state. 


Chalices were used for carousing 
cups: horses watered in the stone 
and marble coffins of the dead. 
The Protector set an evil example. 
To clear a site and to supply mate- 
rials for his Palace on the banks of 
the Thames, three episcopal houses, 
two churches, a chapel, a cloister. 
and a charnel-house, were pulled 
down. The graves were opened: 
the bones carried away by cart- 
loads. Such sacrilegious indecency 
aroused the feelings of all respect- 
able persons ; and when the work- 
men were sent to demolish St. 
Margaret’s Church, the parishioners 
drove them away. Yet the pro- 
moter of so many evils, the insti- 
gator of such excesses, was not one 
of the men on whose brow the 
judgment of history affixes its 

rand, Somerset was weak, and 
to be weak is miserable: he was 
zealous, and zeal coupled with un- 
wisdom has wrought more mis- 
chief in the world than ‘Kings, 
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Kaisars, or Tetrarchs.” Had he 
lived in a private station or in 
happier times, the Protector would 
probably have left an unblemished 
and honourable name. His manners 
were affable, his disposition was 
frank and generous, and his inten- 
tions were good, But to balance 
such virtues he was self-confident 
to excess: he resented alike timely 
warning and prudent advice: Paget 
supplied the one: Cranmer could 
have given the other: but Somerset 
hearkened to neither: giving his 
council laws: sitting attentive to 
his own applause. For the Refor- 
mation, he understood it neither 
so far as it had gone nor whither it 
was drifting. 

Mr, Froude thus sums up the 
result of an Administration which 
lasted somewhat less than three 
years :— 

He had found the country at peace, 
recruiting itself after a long and exhaust- 
ing war. The struggle which he had 
re-opened had cost, with the commotions 
of the summer (1549), almost a million 
and a half, when the regular revenue was 
but £300,000, and of that sum a third 
wasted on the expenses of the household. 
The confiscated Church lands, intended to 
have been sold for public purposes, had 
been made away with, and the exchequer 
had been supplied by loans at interest 
of thirteen and fourteen per cent., and by 
a steadily maintained drain on the cur- 
rency. In return for the outlay, he had 
to show Scotland utterly lost, the Impe- 
rial alliance trifled away, the people at 
home mutinous, a rebellion extinguished 
by foreign mercenaries, in which ten 
thousand lives had been lost, the French 
conquests, held by Henry VIII. as a 
guarantee for a repudiated debt, on the 
point of being wrested from his hands, 
and of the two million of crowns due for 
them but a small fraction likely to be 
forthcoming ; finally, formal war, with its 
coming obligations and uncertainties. 

The blame was not wholly his. The 
Protector’s power was probably less than 
it seemed to be, and the ill-will, and 
perhaps the rival schemes, of others may 
have thwarted projects in themselves 
feasible. Yet it may be doubted whether, 
if he had been wholly free to pursue his 
own way, his blunders would not have 
been even more considerable. And by 
contemporary statesmen, delicate allow- 
ances were not likely to be made for a 
ruler who had grasped at an authority 
which had not been intended for him, and 
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had obtained it under conditions which 
he had violated. His intentions had been 
good, but there were so many of them, 
that he was betrayed by their very num- 
ber. He was popular with the multi- 
tude, for he was the defender of the 
poor against the rich ; but the magnifi- 
cent weakness of his character had aimed 
at achievements beyond his ability. He 
had attempted the work of a giant with 
the strength of a woman, and in his 
failures he was passionate and unmanage- 
able; while the princely name and the 
princely splendour which he affected, the 
vast fortune which he had amassed 
amidst the ruin of the national finances, 
and the palace which was rising before 
the eyes of the world amidst the national 
defeats and misfortunes, combined to 
embitter the irritation with which the 
council regarded him. 


We haye dwelt on the condi- 
tion of England at the time of 
Henry’s decease, and on the govern- 
ment of the Protector, because by 
them was afiected the whole course 
of subsequent events for more than 
a generation, and because also the 
faults of his substitute seem to us 
to afford some justification of Henry 
himself, and of Mr. Froude’s much 
controverted view of his character. 
A nation does not change in a day 
or a year, but rulers vary with the 
hour. Had it been so ordered that 
Elizabeth had succeeded her father 
immediately, she would have found 
a people stunned and bruised in- 
deed by the changes it had gone 
through, but neither seriously im- 
paired in its strength nor danger- 
ously wounded. The discipline of 
suffering doubtless matured the 
wisdom of Elizabeth, and the un- 
tried girl of sixteen would hardly 
have been as firm and far-seeing as 
the woman of twenty-five, who had 

assed between the fires unharmed, 

et, considering the prudence she 
displayed wherever wary walking 
was required, it is impossible to 
believe that even the girl-queen 
would have committed Sumerset’s 
blunders or acted with Mary’s un- 
calculating passion. She at least 
would have paused then, as she so 
repeatedly paused afterwards, be- 
fore she opened the sluices of 
change. She would have pondered 
well—and there were men in her 
father’s council who would have 
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been well pleased to ponder also— 
whether it were not rest, instead of 
further reform, which her kingdom 
then required. She would have 
asked, before tearing down more of 
the sanctuary, whether it were not 
still a fit habitation of worship ; 
whether, after its noxious weeds and 
creeping ivy had been torn away, the 
fabric were not sacred and comely ; 
whether, in short, the people gene- 
rally would not rather repose in the 
holy and beautiful houses which 
their fathers had reared, than scar 
or maim them further, and drive 
religion forth from ceiled roofs to 
the bare wilderness. It was re- 
served for her sister’s reign to make 
such a healing process impossible. 
Unhappy the land that has for its 
ruler a child. But although Eng- 
land at this period could feelingly 
attest the truth of this maxim, no 
blame, or suspicion of blame, at- 
tached to Edward, On the contrary, 
he was asource of happiness to 
his people, since he inspired them 
with one of the best consolations in 
sorrow, with hope founded on the 
knowledge or the report of his 
virtues. A day would come, it was 
said everywhere, and it was not far 
distant, when their young Josiah, 
as the king was popularly called, 
would take into his own hands the 
reins of government; would dis- 
charge his evil counsellors ; would 
search into and soothe his people’s 
sufferings; would be to his realm 
what Marcellus had been in pro- 
mise, and Titus in reality, to Rome, 
Mr. Froude judiciously abstains 
from inferring the harvest from the 
blossoms of the spring; yet he 
sroduces sufficient reasons for be- 
me the praises lavished on 
Edward by his contemporaries to 
have been something better than 
‘mouth-honour, breath.’ We are 
prone enough to credit the evil said 
of men by those around them ; we 
may therefore sometimes lend an 
ear to the good. One who was about 
Edward’s person says of him, ‘ If 
ye knew the towardness of that 
young Prince, your hearts would 
melt to hear him named—the beau- 
tifullest creature that lives under 
the sun; the wittiest, the most 
amiable, and the gentlest thing of 
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the world.’ ‘No pen,’ says Fuller, 
writing long after hope and flattery 
were alike unavailing, ‘ passeth by 
him without praising him, though 
none praising him to his full 
deserts.’ 

Dr. Cox and Sir John Cheke, 
names conspicuous in the history 
of the Reformation and literature, 
were his tutors, and more able 
could not have been provided. 
Little heed is perhaps to be taken 
of the grave speeches put into their 
pupil’s mouth on State occasions, 
or at the council board, since the 
words of Somersetand Dudley might 
well have been repeated with due 
emphasis and discretion by a to- 
ward boy. Yet it is not impossible 
that Edward may have sometimes 
put in a seasonable word, or 
uttered, as he is reputed often to 
have done, a grave warning and 
reproof, As young as he, sat Wil- 
liam of Orange at the council-table 
of Charles V.; nor would the 
Emperor, astute and experienced as 
he was, ever dissolve the meeting 
without first saying, ‘ Let us hear 
what our young counsellor has to 
say. In Edward symptoms of a 
will independent of his guardians 
and ministers are not infrequent. 
He was alive to the misery of the 
poor, and to the misappropriation 
of ecclesiastical endowments and 
charitable trusts, 


In a sermon before the King, Ridley 
(January, 1552) had spoken of the dis- 
tress to which the spoliation of public 
charities had reduced the London poor. 
Edward sent for him afterwards, thanked 
him for what he had said, and asked 
him what should be done. ‘Too wise to 
refer such a question to the council, [it 
would indeed have been appealing to 
Pilate against the peculations of Herod] 
the Bishop said that the Corporation of 
the city were the best persons to consult 
with, and Edward wrote a letter to Sir 
Richard Dobbs, the mayor [Lord Mayor, 
by your leave, historian], with which 
Ridley charged himself. The Corpora- 
tion, in the last few years, had shown in 
favourable contrast with the Government. 
While the dependents of Somerset and 
Northumberland were appropriating and 
absorbing hospitals and schools, the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen had founded others 
at their own expense ; and now, on the 


invitation of the King, they proceeded in 
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the same direction with more effective 
energy. The house of the Grey Friars 
was repaired and refitted for the educa- 
tion of poor children, under the name of 
Christ’s Hospital. St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
which had been suppressed, was pur- 
chased by the Corporation for the recep- 
tion of the impotent and diseased poor. 
St. Bartholomew’s was surrendered by the 
Crown into the Mayor’s bands, with fresh 
endowments; and the royal palace of 
Bridewell, a little later, with the estate 
which had belonged to the Hospital of 
the Savoy, was made over as a workhouse 
for able-bodied labourers out of employ. 


Edward was well disposed to 
economy, alarmed at the profusion 
and aware of the corruption of his 
household and ministers. 


He had followed and noted down the 
successive tamperings with the currency. 
He was aware of his debts and of the 
scandal of them ; and we have seen him 
seeking political information without the 
knowledge of the council. He understood 
the necessity of economizing the adminis- 
tration of the revenues, and of punishing 
fraud. He could actively interfere but 
little, but the little was in the right 
direction. The excessive table allowances 
for the household were reduced. Irre- 
gular claims for fees, which had grown 
up in the minority, were disallowed ; the 
wardrobe charges were cus down; the 
garrison of the forts and the Irish army 
were diminished according to a schedule 
which Edward himself had the reputation 
of devising. Further, he began to in- 
quire into the daily transactions of the 
council, &c. &c. 


Such, and much more of similar 
kind, for which we have not room, 
were the comments of a boy of fif- 
teen. His ministers,and his Grace 


of Northumberland _ especially, 
might expect a sharp reckoning so 
soon as ‘Edward came of age. In 
matters pertaining to religion, his 
aspect is less attractive. But he 
had been cradled in an ungentle 
creed: at an age when the milk of 
the gospel should have nourished 
him, he was fed upon the strong 
meat of abstract and harsh propo- 
sitions. He feared and he believed 
Romanism to be the one unclean 
thing : he embraced without dread 
or suspicion a form of superstition 
scarcely less foul—the creed of 
Calvin. If the boy Achilles grew 
strong on his diet of lion’s marrow, 
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the boy Edward could scarcely fail 
to grow bigoted on food so acrid 
and stimulant. Ill does it fare 
with youth when the understanding 
is forced and the sensibilities are 

runed down. Whether he would 

ave turned out a hard man cannot 
be known ; that he was a hard boy 
there is too much reason to infer 
from his unreasonableness when 
theological threads shot across the 
woof of secular policy, and from 
his intolerance towards his papis- 
tical sister Mary. Yet his tutors 
had not perfectly disciplined him 
in Pharisaical strictness. Gleams 
of a kindlier nature occasionally 
enlivened the gloom of his faith. 
In the case of Joan Bocher he was 
wiser than his elders. He signed 
her death-warrant in deference to 
Cranmer’s character and station. 
But before taking the pen into his 
hand he wept, he remonstrated, 
and told the Archbishop that he 
must answer for it before God. 
Beneath the ice of theological pro- 
positions there still glowed the cen- 
tral fire of the wisdom of the heart. 

The Fates only showed Marcellus 
to the world and then removed him 
to the peaceful abode of shadows. 
He lived long enough to subscribe 
Northumberland’s flagitiousscheme 
for setting aside Mary and Elizabeth 
and for substituting the House of 
Suffolk for the House of Tudor. The 
wings of death, however, began to 
overshadow him earlyin 1553. With 
varying health Edward had reached 
the age fatal to the male Tudors, 
the age at which Prince Arthur had 
died, at which his brother the Duke 
of Richmond had died. Waning 
through the spring months of that 
year, rapidly sinking ere mid- 
summer, all hope was extinguished 
on the 4th of July. It was even 
believed that on that day he was 
dead. 

A wan ghastly face had been seen at a 
window of the palace of Greenwich ; 
Edward had been lifted out of bed, and 
carried to the casement, that the people 
might assure themselves with their own 
eyes that he was living. But the sus- 
picion was only deepened : the spectators 
believed that they had seen a corpse. 


But the lamp flickered on a few 
hours more :— 
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On the evening of Thursday, the 6th of 
July, the anniversary, as pious Catholics 
did not fail to observe, of the execution of 
Sir Thomas More, the last male child of 
the Tudor race had ceased to suffer. 


In these outlines of Somerset’s 
Protectorate and Edward’s cha- 
racter we have passed over many 
interesting matters in the volumes 
before us. Our readers needed not 
to be told that, whether they 
assent to the historian’s views of 
men and events or not, his narra- 
tive never flags, his sketches are 
always animated and instructive, 
It was, however, proper to show 
as fully as our limits allowed, how 
considerable a portion of the evils 
that afflicted England after Henry’s 
death proceeded from two circum- 
stances—the minority of his heir, 
and the neglect of his example 
and dying injunctions by the guar- 
dians of his realm and son. It 
has not been necessary to dwell 
upon the administration of North- 
umberland. His character presents 
none of the various aspects of 
Somerset’s. In him we have nota 
well-meaning man too highly placed, 
nor a theorist at a crisis where calm 
good sense was the one thing need- 
ful; nora restless enthusiast where 
it behoved him to be a firm and 
vigilant preserver, during the years 
of minority, of whatsoever had 
been re-fashioned, organized, or 
left undisturbed by Henry. Dudley 
was a man of a different stamp. 
Somerset had many objects and 
some follies : Northumberland had 
but one aim, the exaltation of him- 
self and his family, and compen- 
sated for the want of positive k lly 
by the possession of positive vices 
—‘the formal vice hypocrisy’ being 
the chief. Somerset wrought in- 
calculable mischief by attempting 
impossibilities, by inconstancy of 
= ose, by his itch for yee. 

y his presumption and his igno- 
rance of what the time required. 
But he was not properly a selfish 
and vulgar intriguer. Sieeen 
berland was both the one and the 
other, and his character needs little 
comment, and belongs to a class of 
politicians unhappily too numerous 
for the good of mankind. 

Neither was it requisite to point 
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out the felicity of Mr. Froude’s 
episodes. He is perhaps never 
happier either in style or arrange- 
ment of materials than when devi- 
ating from the main line into the 
branches and collateral incidents of 
his story. It is pleasant to be re- 
lieved from the almost unbroken 
gloom of this period by the accounts 
of Bellingham’s administration in 
Ireland, and Cranmer’s studious 
seclusion at Lambeth. Equally 
pleasant to follow Ridley and Hooper 
to their dioceses, to listen to Lati- 
mer in the pulpit, to cross the seas 
and obtain glimpses of the old and 
decayed statesman, Charles V., vi- 
gorous as ever in mind, though 
infirm in body, and preparing for 
his retirement from a world in 
which he had played so conspicuous 
a part, or to mark the ebb and flow 
of the Reformation in its first eradle 
and earliest nursery. Disintegrated 
Romanism was collecting once again 
its forcees—the Popes, who abhorred 
General Councils, were compelled 
to yield to the demands of Chris- 
tendom, and once more to admit 
that even the successor of St. Peter 
must sometimes give ear to the 
voice of the Church. To every in- 
structed and provident Englishman, 
whether he looked to the move- 
ments abroad or at home, danger 
was visible on the horizon. One 
brother king had mourned, we be- 
lieve sincerely, for Henry. Francis, 
though a slippery ally, was not 
without his generous moods, and 
seems to have felt a chivalrous at- 
traction to his old co-mate and 
sometime rival in arms. He was 
the more moved, because he was 
impressed with the belief, nourished 
perhaps by the astrologers, who 
were no less needful tc him than 
his confessor, that the duration of 
his own and Henry’s life was 
limited to the same year. The stars 
in this instance aie truly. The 
echoes of the funeral masses for the 
King of England had scarcely died 
away in the cloisters of Notre 
Dame, when they were awakened 
again by the dirges sung at the bier 
of Francis I. After vain efforts to 
divert his melancholy by change of 
residence and the pleasures of the 
chase, he expired at Rambouillet 
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about two months after the Eng- 
lish monarch breathed his last at 
Greenwich. With his son and suc- 
cessor, Henry IL., the policy of the 
Guises came into the ascendant, 
and with them grew feebler the 
hopes of lasting peace between 
England and France. 

or was there’much less to ap- 
prehend on the side of the Empire. 
Charles had never forgiven, perhaps 
he could scarcely be expected to 
forgive, the wrongs done to his 
aunt and cousin. Though not eaten 
up by zeal for the ancient church, 
nor displeased to humble its visible 
head, he regarded the Reformation 
with unmixed and hearty aversion. 
It had marred the unity of his 
German dominions: it had crept 
into Catholic Spain ; it had crossed 
his schemes of conquest; it had 
impoverished his exchequer ; it had 
lost him some friends ; it had gained 
him many enemies; it had stirred 
up alike knights and peasants— 
Gotz of Berlichingen and the Black 
Riders, the Anabaptists and the 
Jacquerie: it had wounded him in 
a tender place (for Charles was al- 
ways more a Fleming than a 
Spaniard), since it had drawn into 
its vortex the half of the Low 
Countries. Of this pestilent move- 
ment England was a principal 
focus, and could the Emperor once 
recruit his finances, and put down 
the Protestants in his own realms, 
both personal and political resent- 
ment would probably concur in 
stimulating him to invade that tur- 
bulent and divided island. 

But we must pass on to Mary’s 
reign, and a brief survey of Mr. 
Froude’s chapters must _ suffice, 
Brevity in this instance is of the 
less moment, since’ scarcely any 
period in our annals is better known 
than this. Catholic and Protestant 
historians have made it their battle- 
field, and with good reason, for this 
reign, to a much greater degree 
than Henry’s, was the date of the 
irreparable breach between the 
Romish and Anglican churches. 

First, then, Mr. Froude has made 
it clear that the schism between 
England and Rome was not aver- 
sion to the doctrines of catholicism, 
but to the spiritual power and pre- 
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tensions of the Pope. This island 
had at no time tamely or willingly 
acquiesced in his claims to her 
allegiance. For one voice that was 
raised against antichrist, a thou- 
sand clamoured against interfe- 
rence in the appointment of 
Bishops and the payment of Peter’s 
pence. Neither had the Reforma- 
tion recommended itself to the 
mass of the nation. The terms of 
the Cornish petition in 1549, prove 
that the abolition of the ancient 
formularies of worship was un- 
acceptable to the peasants and 
yeomen of the South ; the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace in 1536 showed that 
it was equally unwelcome to many 
ersons of rank and substance. We 
ve already seen that distress, 
irreligion, dismay, and uncertainty, 
came in the track of Henry’s 
changes ; and that the bad in his 
lifetime became infinitely worse 
after his death. Reaction was 
growing more potent than progress ; 
the land craved for rest ; the people, 
now that their early paroxysms of 
rage had passed, mourned over 
the work of their own hands, and 
murmured at the systematic pur- 
gation of the Church by the Go- 
vernment. They had thrown down, 
but they could not build up ; lay- 
landlords, as compared with abbots 
and priors, were as the great palmer- 
worm in comparison with ordinary 
pests of the fields. The one took a 
part, the other devoured the whole 
of the harvest. A silken cord in 
the hand of a child would have 
drawn England back into the pre- 
cincts of the ancient church. 

Mary started on her career with 
the advantage of sympathy for 
great wrongs. If she were not 
loved, she was pitied, on her own 
and on her mother’saccount. Nei- 
ther was her devotion to the church 
of her fathers a blemish on her 
name. If any person may be 
excused for hating the Reformation, 
it was Mary. From this bitter 
fountain, as she regarded it, flowed 
all her calamities—Catharine’s 
divorce, her own_bastardization, 
her father’s and her brother’s harsh- 
ness to her, and Northumberland’s 
attempt to exclude her from the 
throne, The cry of the poor 
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reached her in her seclusion ; when 
she came abroad, her eyes rested 
on empty or ruined halls, which a 
few years before had echoed to 
solemn music, or sent up the morn- 
ing and the evening incense of 
rayer. She was a well instructed 
if not a learned woman ; she there- 
fore deplored the havoc and waste 
in the conventual libraries: she 
was, according to the faith which 
she had imbibed, a religious one, 
and she stood aghast at the com- 
mon and open profanation of sacred 
rites and places. From her father 
she inherited a strong will; from 
her mother a disposition to melan- 
choly : but in the hands of wise 
and pious counsellors she might 
have been kept in the right path, 
and have proved a good and bene- 
ficent, if not, like her sister, a great 
queen. It was her misfortune to 
have her passions soured by oppres- 
sion, inflamed by the coldness of 
her husband, and her disappoint- 
ment of an heir of her body. But 
the epithet which clings to her 
name might perhaps have been 
avoided, had ie not delivered up 
herself to the guidance of crafty 
and cruel advisers, Of these the 
orincipal were Gardiner, Bishop of 

inchester ; Renard, the Emperor’s 
envoy ; and Cardinal Pole, the 
Pope's legate. No portion of Mr. 
Froude’s volumes will probably be 
more controverted than his ac- 
count of Pole, and to that we shall 
confine our concluding remarks on 
them. The Cardinal has already 
appeared, not much to his advan- 
tage, in the narrative. It may be 
remembered that he thought not 
meanly of himself. ‘He was one,’ 
he told Henry, ‘who, although a 
young man (he was then thirty-six), 
had long been conversant with old 
men; had long judged the eldest 
man that lived too young for him 
to learn wisdom from.’ Wisdom he 
never learnt ; in place of it he pos- 
sessed the questionable gifts of 
an eloquent tongue, a ready pen, 
much book-learning, an overtiowing 
zeal, promptness to advise and in- 
terfere in all questions and at all 
seasons, and a stout faith that, 
wherever he did not intrude him- 
self, all went wrong. Hence, not- 
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withstanding his birth—he was a 
Plantagenet, his wealth—he was a 
Neville, his rank in the Church, 
his courage, and his abilities, nei- 
ther the Emperor nor the Pope 
trusted him. They thought and 
said of Pole as King James said of 
the equally mischievous Archbishop 
Laud, ‘he hath a restless spirit, 
and cannot see when matters are 
well.” There are men who will call 
down fire from heaven on very 
slight provocation. Pole was one 
of them. He alarmed Cardinal 
Contarini, by his urgency to have 
Henry put under the Papal ban. 
‘Why would not the Emperor lead 
acrusade against heretical England? 
Why should he fight against the 
Turks? Was there not the English 
Antichrist, that man of sin and 
prince of pride? If Cesar re- 
mained deaf to his appeals, he 
would incite the King of France 
to smite the ungodly.’ In such 
hysterical fashion did Pole preach 
the doctrine of high treason. We 
must refer to Mr. Froude’s earlier 
chapters for the successive stages of 
what, in a born Englishman, was 
really a treasonable career ; nor 
perhaps will our readers have for- 
gotten that to Pole may be traced 
some of the darkest aspersions on 
Henry’s character. Mary’s acces- 
sion once more opened England to 
this unscrupulous champion of 
the Romish leech. He was named 
legate by Pope Julius ITI. : he was 
regarded by the Cardinals as the 
chosen vessel for reconciling lapsed 
England with the see of Rome. But 
at first the way was not. prepared. 
He was under attainder : his office 
as Apostolic Legate was generally 
odious to Mary’s subjects, who, 
much as they might favour the 
restoration of the ancient worship, 
did not desire to reinstall the Pope ; 
neither did Charles, anxious to 
secure the Queen’s hand for his 
son, relish by any means the inter- 
vention of a mediator whose skill 
lay more in blowing the coals than 
in quenching the embers of discord. 


Charles (says Mr. Froude) knew England 
tolerably well. He was acquainted per- 
fectly well with the moral and intellectual 
unfitness of the intended legate for any 
office which required discretion : and 
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Julius therefore was obliged to commu- 
nicate to the eager cardinal the necessity 
of delay, and to express his fear that, by 
excess of zeal, he might injure the cause 
and alienate the well-affected. 


For the present Pole might go to 
Flanders, There he could not pre- 
judice the Spanish marriage. There 
he would be under the Emperor's 
eye and under the Emperor's con- 
trol, ‘until that business was set- 
tled, or till England was in a calmer 
humour.’ 

On the 25th of July, 1554, Philip 
took Mary to wife. We need not 
dwell on this ill-starred union, in 
which a haggard bride, unloved and 
unloveable, gave her hand to aman 
who knew ‘ nothing of love, except 
as the most brutal of passions.’ 
Neither shall we recount the impe- 
diments tothe Legate’s return under 
which he still chafed almost within 
sight of the white cliffs of thisisland. 
‘For a whole year, he wrote to 
Philip, in August, 1554, ‘I have been 
now aselien at the door of that 
kingdom, and no person will answer; 
no person will ask, who is there? 
But though neither wished for nor 
welcomed by any but the Queen 
herself, who really owed him gra- 
titude for defending her rights 
during twenty years of exile, he 
came at last. His progress from 
Dover to London was an ovation ; 
his reception at Whitehall by Philip 
and the Queen was a triumph, duly 
recorded by Mr. Froude with all 
its pomp and circumstance. His 
Legatine commission was read and 
registered. He absolved England 
from the sin of schism. He pro- 
nounced her reconciliation with the 
Holy See. The remaining months 
of 1554 were spent in fruitless 
efforts on the part of the Queen and 
the Legate to recover from the gripe 
of laymen the lands and goods of 
the Church. But it is one thing to 
surrender a creed, another to re- 
linquish broad lands; and Pole was 
not long in discovering that even 
devout Catholics were resolute to 
have and to hold, with or without 
atitle to them, the glebes, meadows, 
and farms against all and every 
spiritual pretender to them. Early 
in the next year the more ‘ serious 
business of the season commenced,’ 
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The court and the bishops were 
once again absolute in their own 
province. The persecuting acts 
were once more upon the statute- 
book. ‘The Chancellor, Gardiner, 
who had accounts to settle with 
divers persons, ‘and the clergy, 
were springing at the leash like 
hounds with the game in view, 
fanaticism and revenge lashing 
them forward.’ 

Did the Legate, as is by some 
writers maintained, attempt, though 
unsuccessfully, to repress, or did he 
as Mr. Froude asserts, comfort an 
stimulate these fiery zealots. We 
are afraid that the evidence for the 
latter alternative is incontrover- 
tible; nor is it weakened by our 
previous knowledge of Pole’s cha- 
racter. He who in Henry’s reign 
could preach the right of invasion, 
who embraced and spread abroad 
every whisper that reached him; 
who upheld the justice of excom- 
munication, whom for his rash- 
ness the Emperor dreaded, whom 
even the Pope was compelled to 
check in his passionate course, 
was not the man to sheath the 
sword or unstring the bow when 
his enemies were in the toils. As 
legate he was supreme in church 
matters; no spiritual court could 
sit unsanctioned by him; he was 
the Queen’s sole adviser. We have 
evidence that Philip, to whom the 
savour of roasted heretics was 
afterwards, if not then, grateful; 
that Renard, whom none will charge 
with leaning to the Protestant side, 
tried to warn Mary against the 
consequences of persecution ; nay, 
that even Gardiner, after having 
satisfied the first cravings of his 
hunger, was not unwilling to stay 
his hand. Pole, then, and Mary, 
must divide the blame; and since 
his word was law to her in all 
things, it seems an inevitable con- 
sequence that he uttered no word 
in favour of relaxation or even 
prudence. 

If the reader still doubt,we refer 
him to Pole’s letter to Cranmer ; 
and if that be not written in the 
spirit of Saul of Tarsus, ‘breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter,’ we 
know not what evidence will con- 
vince him. We might send him 
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to Pole’s writings in general for 
further proofs of the temper of the 
man; to Archbishop Parker’s direct 
testimony against him; to the do- 
cumentary evidence collected by 
Strype and Burnet. There is in- 
deed, against Pole, a cloud of 
witnesses; in his favour there is 
nothing more convincing than sen- 
timental prejudice. Over the vic- 
tims of the Marian persecution we 
pass in silence. Their trials, their 
patience and faith, have been re- 
corded by innumerable pens, and 
are drawn by Mr. Froude with 
simple yet picturesque force. He 
describes them without any of the 
virus of Protestantism; he regards 
them from a national rather than 
a theological point of view. We will 
pause for a moment only on the 
results of this disastrous reign. 

During the four years of persecu- 
tion two hundred and eighty-eight 
persons were burnt alive; the 
number of those who perished in 
prison is unknown. Substantial 
citizens fled from London as from 
a pest-house, or were haled from 
’Change or their shops into dun- 
geons; and the loss of property 
incurred by their flight or arrest 
was estimated at £300,c0o—equi- 
valent to a million of our present 
money. The country suffered little 
less than the capital. The Swiss 
and German cities received a popu- 
lation of English exiles, awaiting 
until this tyranny should be over- 
past, and crying in their daily peti- 
tions the cry of the elder martyrs, 
‘ How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood.’ The spirit of the nation 
sank; strange births and omens 
were reported. He ‘that travelled 
through the land found the people 
strangely fantasied— 


Possessed with rumours, full of idle 


dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of 
fear.’ y 


Calais was lost; trade fled from 
our shores; and had the Queen 
survived a few months longer, or 
had she borne a son to Philip, the 
Inquisition would have been esta- 
blished, and England would have 
been as Holland, having an Alva 
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entrenched in the Tower, and a 
Granvelle presiding in Westminster 
Hall. 

Though not among the principal 
actors on the stage during these 
two reigns, the Princess Elizabeth 
is the most interesting character at 
the period which we havethus curso- 
rilysurveyed. Nor does the interest 
in her proceed merely from our 
knowledge of her reign. She was 
the cynosure of all eyes as soon as 
Edward began to sicken, and after 
Mary’s brief popularity passed away. 
On her—as the next heir to the 
crown, as endangered by her near- 
ness to it; as a true daughter of 
the land, having in her veins no 
drop of Spanish blood; as a youth- 
ful, accomplished, and handsome 
woman; as one that might recon- 
cile the old with the new faith, or 
at least maintain religion as Henry 
had fashioned and bequeathed it— 
the hopes of the nation centred. 
Nor did her danger and her help- 
lessness for a season less endear 
her to the people. At one time 
rumours were abroad that she 


would pass, an unwilling bride, to 
the arms of a foreign prince; at 


another, that she, like her ill-fated 
mother, would be brought to the 
block. Nor could it be kept hid- 
den, though few dared to pry be- 
tween the doors of the Geenall 
chamber, that she was subjected to 
frequent and strict interrogatories 
by men who thirsted for her 
blood. Little that is authentic 
may have transpired of such scenes, 
but that little sufficed to show that 
the young princess possessed cou- 
rage, wit, and discretion in no 
ordinary measure, and already gave 
promise of those royal virtues 
which shed present and perpetual 
honour on her reign. 

In after-life she may well have 
regarded her preservation during 
these fearful times as miraculous. 
Her sister loved her not, could 
hardly be expected to love her. 
Was she not the child of the ac- 
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cursed Boleyn—the fons et origo 
malorum ? did not the heretics 
yearn for her death and for Eliza- 
beth’s succession? might not her 
hand uplift the schismatical, and 
press down the catholic church? 
Jane Grey was a puny rival in 
comparison with Elizabeth, if once 
the Reformers inscribed her name 
on their banners. Nor were these 
the only sources of Mary’s 
jealousy and Elizabeth’s peril. To 
Mary she seemed to bear a charmed 
life. Even her familiar friends 
and counsellors, even her idol, 
Philip, thwarted her wherever Eliza- 
beth was concerned. Calm in de- 
meanour, cautious in speech, keen 
of inward eye, a skilful pilot in 
her own extremity, Elizabeth an- 
swered the wise after their wisdom, 
baffled the cunning by her astute- 
ness, and, so far as was outwardly 
visible, blended the wisdom of the 
serpent with the innocence of the 
dove—a lion’s heart in a maiden’s 
bosom. 

We have dealt freely with Mr. 
Froude’s volumes ; extracting libe- 
rally from them or paraphrasing 
their contents. We have passed 
over many chapters entirely, skim- 
med others, and imperfectly repre- 
sented all. But both the interest 
of the subject and the execution of 
the work need no herald ; it will 
command, because it deserves 
success. In the reign of Elizabeth 
he will have a yet fairer field for 
his narrative, than either Henry or 
his two immediate successors have 
afforded him, and emerging from 
the iron age which ushered in and 
advanced the Reformation to the 
purer regions of Elizabeth’s day, 
he may repeat the congratulation 
of the Florentine, when himself 
emerging from central gloom, he 
says :— 


Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno, 
Che lascia dietro a sé mar si crudele 

E canterd. di quel secondo regno. 


W. B. D. 
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WHEAT AND TARES. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RACHEL’S SORROW. 


RACE was not alone in her re- 
morse; both Rex and his mother 
had uneasyconsciences. Mrs, Leslie, 
though she felt clear as to having 
acted wisely, could not forget that 
the punishment was falling heavily 
on the least guilty of the offenders. 
When her anger was passed she 
felt that it was so. It might be 
expedient and necessary that Rex 
should not suffer, but it did seem 
hard that Grace should pay by 
darkened prospects and an altered 
career, for an inconsiderate, foolish 
act, which perhaps was more an- 
other’s than her own, and at any 
rate was the fruit of a moment’s 
folly. There was something heart- 
less, too, in sending away this poor 
little friendless creature out into 
the world alone, all the more so if 
she were in disgrace. She chose 
to go, certainly, but why? Mrs. 
Leslie blushed to herself when she 
remembered that it was her accusa- 


tion, perhaps a false one, that was 


driving her away. If Rex’s heed- 
less self-indulgence had brought 
about a perplexing domestic en- 
tanglement, was it not cowardly 
and wrong to solve the difficulty at 
the expense of the one of all the 
party who was starting in life at the 
greatest disadvantage, and to whom 
any additional obstacle must prove 
of the most momentous impor- 
tance? On the other hand, she was 
resolved at all hazards to carry 
through the scheme of Rex’s mar- 
riage, for which she had hoped so 
ardently, and which she now felt 
more than ever to be the only 
chance of keeping him out of 
harm’s way for the future. He 
had been so steady since his en- 
gagement, and seemed to find the 
quiet home life of the Rectory so 
entirely congenial, that she had 
well nigh lost sight of another and 
less agreeable phase of his cha- 
racter. But the scene which she 
had just witnessed assured her that 
his purpose was as infirm, his pas- 
sion as vehement, his desire of 


gratification as reckless as ever. It 
was fortunate that his attachment 
to Ella still lasted on, and Mrs, 
Leslie clung desperately to this 
last resource. This was the lever 
by which his moral nature might 
be moved; this gone, and his 
mother saw failure, disappoint- 
ment, disgrace, hanging like dark 
clouds over his future. Rex would 
never be safe alone ; he would re- 
pent, and re-repent, and die the 
same, and Mrs. Leslie shuddered 
at the prospect of the renewed 
anxieties and heart-aches which 
seemed to be opening upon her, 
should the chief good influence of 
his life be suddenly withdrawn. 
Her one important object was to 
keep the matter as little talked 
about as possible, Grace’s sudden 
departure would of course excite 
curiosity, and its reason be guessed 
at ; but no one need know the pre- 
cise truth about it. Rachel espe- 
cially was to be kept in the dark ; 
she was certain to be incon- 
veniently absurd and romantic in 
a matter where romance had to 
make way for practical expediency. 
Very likely she would take Grace’s 
part against her brother, and raise 
a hundred difficulties in the way 
of her quiet dismissal. Mrs. Leslie 
knew that there was an element of 
injustice in the case which Rachel 
would never forgive, and which in 
her hands would be exaggerated 
into very undue importance. Per- 
haps, too, as she had never been 
ardent in her admiration for Ella, 
she might incline her brother in 
the direction least conformable to 
his mother’s wishes, and would 
certainly not scruple to urge him 
to break off his match, if she once 
had a suspicion that the most scru- 
pulous honour demanded such a 
sacrifice, She would bid him to 

uestion his own heart more strictly 
than Mrs. Leslie thought might 
just now be entirely advisable. 
The position was certainly an em- 
barrassing one; it would be difli- 
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cult to tell just enough, without 
letting the rest escape; Rachel’s 
inferences would be so quick, her 
inquiries so pressing, her feeling so 
vehement ; Mrs. Leslie found that 
she dreaded an interview with her 
daughter more and more, and de- 
termined at last upon sending a 
note the first thing in the morning, 
in which the disagreeable intel- 
ligence might be safely announced, 
and the dangers of any conversa- 
tion on the subject judiciously 
avoided. 

Accordingly the ultimatum was 
despatched, and Rachel on awak- 
ing found it lying by her pillow’s 
side. She read it through twice 
before its full meaning broke upon 
her. Something, it said, had oc- 
curred which made it seem best 
for Grace to go away; Grace felt 
so, and had herself decided upon 
the time. Rachel must trust her 
mother, and be content to let the 
matter rest there; if there was a 
mystery, it was not for mystery’s 
sake, but because Mrs. Leslie had 
decided that the subject was one 
about which it could only do harm 
to talk. Rachel was not to think 
that anything very dreadful had 
happened, or that any one was much 
to Ganon but only that it had 
seemed well to act decidedly at 
once. Lastly, Mrs. Leslie entreated 
that no mention of the matter 
might be made for the future, 
either to herself or to any one else. 
Grace had come unexpectedly, and 
stayed a few weeks, and might now 
naturally enough, when their party 
was breaking up, go on to her 
original destination. Her visit had 
been a very pleasant little episode, 
and everybody must feel an interest 
in her, Mrs. Leslie as much as any 
one; and the best way that they 
could all show their affection was 
by acquiescing in the present ar- 
rangement without further discus- 
sion. 

While Rachel was slowly re- 
covering from the disagreeable 
surprise which so unexpected a 
communication was likely to pro- 
duce, Grace was busied with the 
last preparations for her intended 
journey. It was fortunate for her 
that she had not too much leisure 
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to think, and that the excitement 
of the occasion and the necessity 
for action came as a welcome relief 
to the gloomy reflections, the fears 
and regrets, the shame and remorse, 
that had seemed so overwhelming 
a burthen through the sleepless 
hours of the night. Her brain 
seemed still reeling from the sud- 
den shock of yesterday’s cata- 
strophe. Those soft tender words, 
that loving kiss, the terrible inter- 
view that followed—each scene 
rushing so quickly upon another, 
with its own crowd of sentiments 
and associations, and each by force 
of contrast intensifying all the rest. 

had stirred the lowest depths o 

her nature, and still kept her 
whole being in a tumult of ex- 
citement. A great gap lay be- 
tween this morning and all the 
past ; the charmed weeks that had 
floated by so dreamily, so en- 
chantingly—the ready hospitality, 
the delicate sympathy—the watch- 
ful kindness that had made her 
life of late so smooth,—all seemed 
to belong to a world that was no 
longer her own. She was dis- 
graced, and disgrace was ruin. 
The fair edifice of memory, lately 
so bright, was shattered to its very 
foundations, and crumbling into 
blackened ruins, disfigured, blasted. 
A dreary future stretched away 
before her: this was her first essay 
at independent life, and ended thus 
soon in shameful failure. When 
again would fortune provide her 
with such another home? How 
doubly delightful it all looked 
now—how hard to have lost it all— 
how wretched to have deserved to 
lose it! 

Grace glided down the stairs, 
where they had lingered so often 
wishing merry good-nights. In the 
hall lay the cloaks, tossed care- 
lessly down at the end of yester- 
day’s expedition ; there hung the 
long string of seaweed which the 
children had brought home in 
triumph, still fresh—yes—for it 
was only yesterday—and yet what 
centuries between then and now. 
What glad companions then and 
tender friends. How solitary to- 
day. Outside how charming the 
garden looked, steaming in the 
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bright morning sun—the deep 
shadows falling across the glisten- 
ing turf and smooth walks—the old 
gardener at work just as if nothing 
had happened—further away, a 
group of sailors spreading out their 
nets to dry, and filling the still 
morning air with the cries that 
seemed so pleasantly familiar—well- 
loaded fishing-boats dropping lazily 
shorewards—beyond, the bay, and 
a packet steaming noisily away into 
the horizon—everywhere peace and 
comfort, and the blessed routine of 
a happy life, except for her. And 
for her all the len which link 
the several parts of existence to- 
gether suddenly snapped. Every- 
thing seemed to mock her! Is it 
not so? When one’s inner life is in 
some tumult, and the mind sorely 
perplexed—when one’s thoughts 
are tempest-driven, does not the 
outer world, going on its way with 
its accustomed serenity, seem to 
add a sting, and act as a bright 
background to bring out the sharp 
outline of one’s disasters, and 
aggravate the horror of the picture 
by the dismal contrast? We can- 
not fancy, in such a case, how we 
ever came to wish for a change, 
how it was we ever wearied of the 
precious life that is now over- 
clouded. What would we not give 
for one more of its many old 
ordinary days. We held them so 
cheap; and now, if begging and 

raying could but win us one more, 
but one more, now that we know 
that they have passed away for 
ever! 

Rachel meanwhile seemed more 
and more overpowered by the 
shock which her mother’s unlooked- 
for announcement had given her; 
its complete surprise, its studied 
vagueness, the certainty that some 
terrible misadventure lay beneath, 
the.stern decisiveness that spoke 
in every sentence,—each added to 
the horror of the whole; and her 
nature shrank before it, and was 
bowed down to the very dust with 
distress and humiliation. The 
brightness seemed suddenly to have 
faded out of her life; a dark, over- 
shadowing cloud had crept across 
the summer sky; she felt that some 
evil thing had been amongst them; 
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she was haunted by an_indis- 
tinct consciousness of neighbouring 
crime; the innocence and joyous- 
ness of their old life; the accus- 
tomed luxury of intercourse, un- 
embarrassed and unconstrained; 
the effortless simplicity of confi- 
dence and love, seemed to have 
been mortally wounded by a mys- 
tery, which all should agree not to 
explore, and a topic of conversation 
to which no allusion must for the 
future be made, It was in vain to 
try to acquiesce in the tantalizing 
deception, half light, half shade, in 
which at present the matter rested : 
they might be silent about it; but 
who could check the uneasy search- 
ings of inquisitiveness, the hurried 
flights of imagination, all the 
rebellious struggles of outraged 
nature against an artificial obli- 
vion? who was the wrong-doer, 
who had so silently, yet so effec- 
tually, brought about this unex- 
plained catastrophe? whose was 
the ruthless hand that had struck 
this cruel, jarring discord into the 
prevailing harmony? Rachel turned 
first to her brothers, and dismissed 
the supposition in an instant. For 
months past she had never thought 
of Rex, except as betrothed to Ella, 
and as thoroughly sincere, if not 
very demonstrative, in his devo- 
tion. Robert was too transparently 
good and simple to allow of the 
possibility of his offending in the 
slightest degree against the severest 
code of honour, delicacy, or senti- 
ment, Was it—and the hot blood 
dyed Rachel’s cheek deep red as 
the conviction flashed upon her— 
was it the man whom she had been 
so nearly loving, whose offence, or 
whose readiness to offend, was the 
occasion of their present trouble? 
Could it be that the subtle attrac- 
tion of affinity, which in spite of 
herself had drawn her daily closer 
to Wynne, was a mere delusion? 
Were treachery and hypocrisy to 
be added to the other shameful 
elements of the story? Rachel bit 
her lip with vexation, and the hot 
tears gathered in her eyes as she 
recalled the times in which the 
accidents of conversation or the 
routine of life had seemed to betray 
them into the avowal of common 
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interests, sympathies, attachments. 
She reproached herself with bitter 
self-accusation for expressions 
which, at the time they escaped 
her, she had felt to be generously 
indiscreet. The chilling admoni- 
tions of prudence rang again in her 
ears. She had given an insight 
into the very parts of her character 
which most shrank from careless 
revelation. Every occasion, every 
word, every look, came back to her 
now with agonizing distinctness, 
exaggerated by the very distress of 
which they were the occasion. She 
had uttered, she felt it bitterly. 
what was but irreverence for all 
but worthy listeners. Who was 
he that had heard her? She had 
exchanged confidences, and what 
had the trusted friend now proved 
himself to be? What were other 
friends if this one had utterly to 
be discarded? would life be any 
longer worth having, worth endur- 
ing, with such a shameful dis- 
appointment, so disastrous a loss? 
Rachel answered herself honestly 
—no; and felt now, at the very 
moment when it was expiring, how 
deep and passionate was the attach- 
ment that had that morning re- 
ceived its deathblow. 

Presently she went to the window, 
and suspicion was turned into cer- 
tainty. Grace was standing at the 
carriage door, tearful and excited, 
by her side—another: yes—Rachel 
had known it would be so full well. 
She could bear to see no more: she 
turned away, and threw herself 
upon a sofa, sick at heart, faint 
beneath the burthen of sorrow. 

Had Wynne by chance looked up- 
ward to her window, he oun 
have seen a face hurriedly with- 
drawn, as if from some intolerable 
sight; surprise, humiliation, and 
misery were written in every fea- 
ture—the surprise of an unex- 
plained disaster, the humiliation 
of a wasted devotion, the misery of 
a disappointed love. 

The three men were to have 
started in a day or two upon their 
travels, and as the.remaining period 
did not promise to be very agree- 
able, a prompt departure was 
speedily determined upon. Rex 
gave Wynne a hint that matters 
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were not going quite smoothly, and 
that they had better be off. All 
three could go in company that 
afternoon as far as Oldchurch, and 
then if Wynne pleased he could go 
on with Robert to Cumberland. 
Wynne, however, was obliged to 
go back to town, but was quite 
prepared for an immediate start. 
Rachel did not make her appear- 
ance; the morning dragged wearily 
away; and Rex, who seemed bent 
on keeping up people's spirits, in- 
sisted upon all of them going to 
wish the Trumpetons good- bye by 
way of killing time. Here they 

broke in upon a pretty family scene 
—Lady Trumpeton was busied 
with a large piece of embroidery; 
both the young ladies were at the 
open window, sketching the boats 
on the shore; and Atherton, who 
had been honoured by an invita- 
tion, was reading Mr, Tupper’s 
Proverbial Philosophy aloud for 
the public benefit. The Leslies, 
however, were perfectly welcome, 
and Atherton was the only one of 
the party who seemed at all dis- 
concerted by the interruption. 
Lady Trumpeton was extremely 
good-natured, scolded Rex for de- 
serting them so early, and told 
Wynne that he was to come and 
call upon her when she came to 
town, and Robert too, provided he 
had got a first-class. 

‘I have been hearing about you, 
Mr. Leslie, one of the young ladies 
said to Rex, ‘from Mr. Wiffles: 
you are going to win a million on 
Tartarus next spring, are you not?’ 

‘Yes, a million,’ said Rex, laugh- 
ing; ‘ Wiffles’ imagination is per- 
fectly prodigious ; he is quite Mil- 
tonic in his grandeur.’ 

‘Or Tupperian, said Wynne, 
catching sight of the volume in 
front of Atherton. 

‘Yes, said Miss Trumpeton, 
gravely; ‘Tupper is excessively 
imaginative, and Mr, Atherton 
reads it beautifully.’ 

‘I wish we could stop to hear,’ 
Rex answered, as he rose to go; 
‘but we must hope for that plea- 
sure next summer, if Mr, Atherton 
has not previously been made a 
bishop.’ 

When they reached the Rectory 
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they were surprised to learn that 
Rachel had ridden away to spend 
the day with the Duchess, and had 
asked her mother to wish her 
brothers good-bye for her, as she 
should not be home till the evening. 
The Archdeacon appeared abso- 
lutely disconcerted, and wished 
them a ceremonious farewell, ex- 
tremely little in accordance with 
his ordinary geniality. Mrs. Ashe 
and her sister looked harassed 
and excited. Rex in vain endea- 
voured to joke away the prevailing 
discomfort. Every one was relieved 
when the moment for departure 
arrived, and the last day of the 
summer seemed darkened by a 
gloom, which was all the more 
painfully perceptible from the vain 
attempts which were made to 
ignore its existence. 

That evening Wynne found him- 
self once more in his old quarters 
at the Temple, and in a pleasing 
melancholy let his memory travel 
over the period which has just 
closed with such mysterious abrupt- 
ness. The mystery was complete. 
Rex had declined to talk of it. 
Grace had wished him good-bye as 
he met her at the Rectory door, but 
had explained nothing. Rachel’s 
absence seemed to bespeak some 
serious trouble. Apart, however, 
from this perplexity, there was 
more than enough that was plea- 
sant in his reminiscences; and we 
may leave him, contentedly build- 
ing such air-castles as fancy is so 
eager to suggest, and hope so ready 
to embellish with her brightest 
colours, for the spiritual residence 
of a courageous lover, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DEAN'S DINNER. 


The late autumn was rather a 
fashionable time at Oldchurch ; the 
neighbouring country houses were 
full; cold winds and shortening 
days had driven people away from 
the sea-side ; continental tours were 
ended ; most of the cathedral clergy 
were in residence. The festival was 
enerally the precursor of other 
estivities. Sir Million Muddlebury, 
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as member, had given a grand 
ball; the Bishop had had two 
receptions ; and before Rachel had 
been a week at Roehampton, the 
Duchess told her that she had 
ae to go and dine at the 

eanery, and that it was such an 
amusing house that she was de- 
termined that Rachel must come 
too; in fact, she had promised the 
Dean, if possible, to bring her. 
Rachel was far too embarrassed to 
do anything but assent. No decent 
pretext for escaping presented it- 
self; and the Duchess was delighted 
to have a companion for what 
would otherwise have been a soli- 
tary drive, as the Duke had the 
gout, and was completely immov- 
able. 

‘You look uncommonly fright- 
ened, my dear,’ she said, as they 
were going into the Deanery draw- 
ing-room ; ‘are you afraid of the 
Dean, you who are generally so 
courageous? 

Rachel laughed, and said she 
was not in the least afraid; and 
the Dean met them at the door, 
and did the honours of the 
occasion with the most graceful 
politeness. It was a very nice 
party, small and good, The guests 
were well assorted, and showed 
each other off to advantage. Betty 
Raffish came among the rest, and 
enjoyed herself extremely at din- 
ner in quizzing Lord pane, 
who sat next her, and whose solemn 
way of talking she caricatured most 
amusingly at all the parties she 
went to for a month afterwards, 
Sir Tertiary Bounce, who was going 
to read a paper on geology next 
week before the British Association, 
was eloquent about the Oldchurch 
strata ; a successful barrister, fresh 
that day from town, told some good 
stories about the last election peti- 
tion, in which he had defended Sir 
Million. The Bishop arrived in due 
time, and gave the Duchess a great 
deal of interesting information 
about the new reformatory, and the 
capital answers that the naughty 
little boys were in the habit of mak- 
ing when he examined them. Ather- 
ton, we may be sure, was not there ; 
the Dean was too well versed in the 
philosophy of agreeable parties to 
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endanger the success of the even- 
ing by the presence of so dangerous 
an element. 

And now suppose that dinner 
(an uncommonly good one) is safely 
over; and that the gentlemen of 
the party, having imbibed a suf- 
ficiency of admirable claret, have 
found their way up to the drawing- 
room. ‘The Duchess and Rachel 
were on the sofa together, and the 
Dean came at once to make himself 
agreeable. He felt just then essen- 
tially Conservative. Sir Tertiary 
Bounce had been talking nonsense 
downstairs about the working 
classes. The Oldchurch Radicals 
had been opposing the cathedral 
improvements. Aristocratic senti- 
ment is extremely infectious ; and 
the Dean knew the Duchess’s mood, 
and threw himself at once into 
harmony with it : in many ways it 
was congenial to his own, at any 
rate forthe moment. HeisaTory, 


he shrinks from startling views, he 
shudders at paradox, he deprecates 
violent language,he isa little amused 
at the headstrong impetuosity of 
young people: like the Duchess, 


e belongs to the past, and above 
everything dislikes vulgar jokes. 

‘I want you to tell me about Mr. 
Atherton’s book,’ the Duchess said. 
‘I have been reading a terrible 
attack on it, quoted in this morn- 
ing’s Gazette out of some new 
paper; I forget its name, but it 
was evidently very violent and dis- 
agteeable. 1 often ask the Duke 
to give up the Gazette, for though 
its politics are right, its spirit is 
thoroughly irreligious.’ 

‘If it was an article from the 
Chanticleer, said the Dean, ‘ your 
Grace must not be surprised at its 
being violent ; that is the fashion- 
=. way of writing at the present 

ay. 

* Was it the Chanticleer, Rachel ? 
said the Duchess, 

‘Yes,’ Rachel answered, with a 
stammer and a blush, which the 
Dean’s quick eye caught, and which 
convinced him of what he had 
already shrewdly suspected as to 
the authorship of the offending 
article. ‘Wynne, without a doubt,’ 
he thought to himself; and one 
thought quickly suggested another. 
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A fresh motive was added to his 
original inclination to defend 
Atherton to the Duchess. To begin 
with, he had been disposed to 
attack the Chanticleer before her : 
but to have Rachel listening to 
him, and to be able to abuse his 
successful rival to her, without her 
suspecting that he knew what he 
was doing ; to stab her all over with 
bitter sarcasms and sneers, and for 
her not to dare to flinch from the 
cruel wound ; to approve himself to 
the Duchess’s taste, and at the same 
moment to take revenge for Rachel’s 
indifference, seemed to the Dean a 
most fortunate combinatior of good 
opportunities ; and he would have 
been more than human if he had 
not availed himself of so happy a 
conjuncture on the spot. 

‘Mr. Atherton,’ he said, plea- 
santly, ‘has at all events the satis- 
faction of suffering in good com- 
pany. Fora man to be attacked 
by the Chanticleer is merely a sig- 
nal that he has in some way or 
other commended himself to the 
respect or affection of his country- 
men. Nothing is too good or great 
to be exempt from its malicious- 
ness ; I assure your Grace I should 
not be the least in the world sur- 
prised if they were some day to 
attack our dear Bishop.’ 

‘Shocking!’ said the Duchess, 
* Do you know, Mr. Dean, the Duke 
thinks that ever since the Reform 
Bill there has been an increasing 
tone of levity and wickedness in 
the literature of the day. You see, 
the House of Commons being es- 
sentially vulgarized, must give a 
bad tone to the rest of society.’ 

The Dean thought it certainly 
must ; but he had no intention of 
letting his victim off just yet. 

‘Yes,’ he said, looking at Rachel 
to see how she liked it, ‘the spirit 
of such criticism as that on our 
friend Mr. Atherton is vulgar and 
stupid : it bespeaks alow tone of 
feeling and a second-rate order of 
ability. It sometimes makes me 
quite unhappy to think of the 
young men that must be employed 
upon such a paper, because it is 
clever—that is, dashing and vigo- 
rous; but its tone is deplorable— 
yes’—added the Dean, as if gauging 
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the merits and demerits of the 
offending journal carefully in his 
own mind—‘I am sure | do not 
wish to be harsh, but I confess I 
do think its tone is deplorable. I 
hope I am not uncandid.’ 

*I am sure you are not,’ said the 
Duchess, delighted. ‘So, Mr. Dean, 
there is not anything really in all 
those objections that are mentioned 
—those about the mistranslations, 
for instance? 

This was rather a perplexing 
question. Nothing but the exqui- 
site satisfaction of having Rachel 
writhing before him could have 
supplied the Dean with the requi- 
site energy for the occasion. 

‘Finding fault is such an easy 
trade, he said, ‘such a very easy 
trade ; and discussions on scholar- 
ship are proverbial as much for the 
emptiness in which they result as 
for the animosity with which they 
are conducted. It is not for the 
Chanticleer to lay down the law on 
scholarship. Mr. Atherton must 
know what he is about, for I have 
heard your Grace say that his allu- 
sions to the original text of the 
Greek Testament formed quite an 
interesting feature in his Wednes- 
day and Friday lectures ? 

‘Very interesting, indeed, said 
the Duchess, delighted to find her 
own side of the argument so capi- 
tally supported: and the Dean, 
having now thoroughly got his hand 
in, set to work to convince his com- 
panion, by the most irresistible 
proofs, of that which she was 
already so anxious to believe. He 
had a most vigorous little cam- 
paign against the iniquities of the 
Chanticleer: he showed how it 
had garbled the quotations, how 
it misrepresented the whole tenor 
of the work, how this parallel 
proved too little, and that analogy 
too much; he twisted it, and tor- 
tured it, and bespattered it with 
ridicule, and in fact quite won the 
Duchess’s heart by soothing all her 
alarms as to the genuineness of her 
idol, and made Rachel thoroughly 
uncomfortable by obliging her to 
see the absurdity of hers. It cer- 
tainly was one of those fortunate 
coups of which any man may justly 
be proud. 
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‘That must be the paper,’ said 
the Duchess, lowering her voice, 
‘that abuses poor Lord Buzzington 
so cruelly; and how wrong it is, 
for though he may not always be 
quite wise, he is, I am sure, the 
very soul of philanthropy. Why, 
only this summer the pineries 
at Bumblebee Hall have been all 
shut up, and the proceeds laid 
out in a translation of Watts’s 
Hymns for the poor Yata-haws, 
that interesting tribe, you remem- 
ber, who ate the missionary last 
year, and afterwards so nearly ex- 
terminated themselves in a civil 
war about his clothes.’ 

‘IT had forgotten the incident, 
said the Dean, whose vindictive- 
ness towards Rachel and politeness 
to the Duchess were now nearly 
exhausted ; ‘but I can imagine Dr. 
Watts having a very soothing effect 
on a barbarian intellect—there is 
something: so plaintive in the 
rhythm. At any rate, I trust the 
hymn-books will be more politely 
treated than the poor missionary! 
And yet what a glorious end! 
Eaten alive, I think you said! 
How tame and selfish do our lives 
seem when compared—dear! dear!’ 
and the Dean‘sighed, as if it were 
only by a sublime moral effort that 
he could abandon the alluring idea 
of so delicious a fate, and reconcile 
himself to the prosaic enjoyments 
of civilized life, and the prospect 
of one of the conventional forms of 
dissolution and interment. 

‘Well,’ said the Duchess, ‘I am 
quite relieved to hear what you 
think about Mr, Atherton, because 
we value him so very much, and 
think so highly of his powers. The 
Duke often wishes he was not in 
orders, that he might put him 
into Parliament. He would be 
invaluable there, I am sure.’ 

‘And yet no one can wish him 
otherwise employed than at pre- 
sent,’ 

‘No, indeed, replied the Duchess, 
‘it is quite a cause of thankful- 
ness; to think that such a man 
should be criticised,’ 

‘That habit of criticism,’ said the 
Dean, ‘ of looking out for the weak 
points in good and useful people, 
and dwelling strongly upon them, 
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is certainly a very dangerous em- 
ployment. 

‘And a very wicked one,’ ejacu- 
lated the Duchess. 

‘Yes, answered her companion, 
thoughtfully, ‘I think one must 
say wicked—wicked and foolish. 
I daresay your Grace remembers 
the lines out of Macbeth which Dr. 
Johnson so well applies to insig- 
nificant critics of great people ; it 
is mentioned as a portent, that 


A falcon, towering in its pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and 
killed. 


Unhappily, in our days, the phe- 
nomenon is of too frequent occur- 
rence to be accounted prodigious.’ 

‘ It is particularly absurd in Mr. 
Atherton’s case, because there can- 
not be two opinions about his 
powers. How admirably he man- 
aged that stormy meeting the other 
night.’ 

* Ah,’ said the Dean, ‘so I heard ; 
quite a shocking disturbance.’ 

‘Shocking, indeed, said the 
Duchess, ‘ but for his presence of 
mind, and conciliatory manner. 
He somehow always manages. to 
convince his adversaries that it is 
well he should be listened to 
patiently.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said the Dean, put- 
ting on one of his most innocent 
looks, ‘no one can be more inte- 
rested than Mr, Atherton’s oppo- 
nents in securing him a fair hear- 
ing.’ 

‘No, indeed’ rejoined the 
Duchess, in happy unconscious- 
ness ; while Rachel, her patience at 
last fairly exhausted, dashed a con- 
temptuous glance at him, and 
moving away to the table, began 
to amuse herself with the photo- 
graphs which were strewed about 
it. She soon came upon a familiar 
scene: the Italian was still hang- 
ing over his victim, with hungry, 
murderous eyes, and the wicked 
smile of revengeful satisfaction. 
The horror of the picture seemed 
greater, and the resemblance, ob- 
served of old, more striking than 
ever, and Rachel said to herself 
that it must either be the devil or 
the Dean. 

Meanwhile, Lord Buzzington had 
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taken possession of Rachel’s empty 
chair, and the Dean, who had been 
watching his moment of escape, 
glided gracefully away, and set 
about making himeel? agreeable 
to his other guests. He suc- 
ceeded to perfection. He talked 
to the Bishop about a new 
anthem played at morning ser- 
vice last Sunday, and expressed 
his fears as to whether the first 
chorister’s voice was not breaking ; 
he asked the lawyer’s opinion as 
to the legal bearings of the Hotten- 
tot Disabilities Bill, and suggested 
a clause on which Mr. Jeremy 
Diddler, the leader of the opposi- 
tion, made one of his most striking 
speeches the next session. He 
chattered for five minutes with Sir 
Tertiary about a petrified toad 
recently found under the cathedral 
belfry ; and then, for he felt tired 
and wanted amusement, he made 
for Betty. She was in great force, 
and quite prepared to be amusing 
and amused ; she gave him the last 
Oldchurch scandal, joked about 
the poor curator’s persecution, 
thanked the Dean for having sent 
her in to dinner with so brilliant 
a companion as Lord Buzzington, 
and presently lighted upon Ather- 
ton, 

‘Ah, Mr. Dean,’ she said, ‘ you 
know all the literary news, tell me 
who perpetrated that cruel on- 
slaught on our Oldchurch pet? It 
is so horribly malicious that no one 
but a personal ‘friend could have 
devised it, and it is so profane that 
I think it must have been written 
by a clergyman,’ 

Betty always got as good as she 
gave in her encounters with the 
Dean. 

‘You forget,’ he said, ‘ that there 
is another hypothesis, grounded on 
the sex of the writer, which might 
account for its ill-nature as well as 
its impiety.’ 

‘Whoever wrote it is certainly 
not an angel in temper.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the Dean; 
‘the Chanticleer possesses the 
faculty of using strong language 
to a degree that is quite gratifying 
to contemplate. I am informed all 
the wild beasts of the establish- 
ment are kept chained up in sepa- 
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rate dens, and have authors tossed 
into them between the bars, and 
no one but the most determined 
able editors dare go near them.’ 

‘There’s a well trained malevo- 
lence about it that is positively 
refreshing,’ said Betty. ‘When I[ 
come into the cathedral late on 
Sunday mornings, Mr. Dean, you 
may always know I have hit upon 
something unusually vicious and 
agreeable, and have been enjoying 
it over my chocolate.’ 

‘It is just as well you should not 
come till after the absolution,’ said 
the Dean; ‘I might feel embar- 
rassed in pronouncing it in your 
presence,’ 

‘If you are not polite, I wont 
come at all. Ill patronize some of 
the Dissenters. I havea great mind 
to become a Swedenborgian along 
with the curator, and spend my 
Sundays between mysticism and 
butterflies.’ 

‘No, no; we can’t afford to lose 
you! I shall have you reviewed 
in the Chanticleer,’ 

‘God forbid!’ said Betty. ‘If it 


once took me in hand, | should 
never have any more peace.’ 


‘ 


don’t suppose you would. 
That’s one of its weaknesses, If 
its sarcasm has a fault, it is its 
profusion. It’s one of those very 
good things that one does not like 
to have too much of, like Curagoa.’ 

‘Or Lord Buzzington’s conversa- 
tion, said Betty, taking a look 
through her glass in the direction 
of that ponderous peer, who was 

rosing the Duchess into a com- 
ortable after-dinner nap. 

‘Ah,’ said the Dean, ‘ poor Lord 
Buzzington has a sad time of it in 
the Chanticleer. I do not in the 
least we. He is tedious, 
certainly; but you know we are 
none of us perfect, except, of course, 
Miss Ratfish. For my part, I look 
upon him as a national institution. 
I am a Buzzingtonite, and should 
no more think of being irreverent 
or funny about him than I should 
about the Bank of England, or the 
Channel fleet, or our Bishop here, 
or any other great, solemn, respect- 
able fact.’ 

‘I dare say not,’ said Betty, with 
an innocent look. ‘Well, I agree 
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with you—Lord Buzzington is my 
particular pet, and the next time I 
am in town I intend to stop my 
carriage and send my footman to 
have his shoes cleaned by one of 
the Royal Blacking Brigade, just in 
order to show my approval of aris- 
tocratic philanthropy.’ 

‘I should think Lord Buzzing- 
ton will be extremely gratified at 
such distinguished patronage. It 
will no doubt become quite the 
rage, and the Blacking Brigade will 
make their fortunes.’ 

‘Well, I am determined to be 
good, said Betty, ‘like the rest of 
the world. Can you put me in the 
way of starting a reformatory?’ 

‘If charity was not proverbial 
for beginning at home, I should 
have no difficulty in the world.’ 

‘Now you're going to be uncivil 
again: you had better stop at once.’ 

‘You forget,’ rejoined the Dean, 
‘that I am professionally bound to 
preach to you now and then.’ 

‘Yes; but only at the cathedral, if 
you please, and then I can attend 
or not, as I choose. I declare lam 
becoming as great a victim as Lord 
Buzzington or poor Atherton.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the Dean, ‘I 
dare say it would do none of you 
any harm. “Le sang qui coule, est- 
ildoncsipur?” Their martyrdoms, 
at any rate, we must not regret. 
The blood of the saints, you know, 
is the seed— 

‘Hardly of the church in this 
case, said Betty; ‘a dissenting 
chapel might spring from it, or a 
whole wilderness of Spurgeonic 
tabernacles, ready armed for a 
Romanist controversy, like the 
warriors from the dragon’s teeth.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the Dean, 
‘and all ready to destroy one an- 
other in default of better victims! 
As to poor Atherton, I really do 
not see the use of making such a 
fuss about murdering a man who 
has so very effectually committed 
suicide! Noone can possibly treat 
him half so cruelly as he treats 
himself: he takes the most infinite 
pains to show how completely in 
the wrong he is; and I defy the 
most deluded of his admirers to 
agree with more than a third of 
his book, because the facts con- 
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demn the arguments, and the argu- 
ments refute the conclusions.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Betty, ‘he is reall 
most amusing. An argument wit 
him is downright delicious. He 
wont let you escape refuting him, 
do what you will, and ingeniousl 
puts himself in positions in which 
it is impossible for his most lenient 
adversary to help knocking him 
down. It reminds me of those 
two Americans who fought a duel 
in a dark room, and one of them 
fired up the chimney, so as to do 
no harm, and to his consternation 
brought down his opponent, who 
unfortunately had clambered up 
there for security.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried the Dean, laugh- 
ing. ‘Like our friend, he emerged 
from the engagement, not only 
wounded, but begrimed; not only 
with a bullet through his body, but 
with a great deal of soot on his 
clothes. Atherton’s defeats are 
always routs, not only disastrous, 
but disgraceful.’ 

‘And then his effrontery!’ cried 
Betty, who seemed to have got her 
hand in for a little sharp artillery 

ractice; ‘it really is astounding! 

ust as there are persons who 
commit the oldest sins the newest 
sorts of ways, so there are writers 
who array the most reverend errors 
in the latest fashions; and when 
one had hoped the poor old things 
were dead and buried, lead the 
wrinkled, grinning wretches about 
society with as much parade as if 
they were at blushing seventeen, 
and had only come out this sea- 
son. 

The Dean was getting a little 
wearied, and had had nearly enough. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘of course he’s 
absurd enough, and so in all con- 
science is his reviewer. Fleury 
says about the Church that it was 
as badly attacked as it was badly 
defended; and really one feels that 
nothing can be more preposterous 
than Atherton’s theories, except 
the arguments employed to overset 
them. 


If Marius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 
There are who judge still worse than 
he can write.’ 


‘O, said Betty, ‘I am sure I did 
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not mean to disparage Mr. Atherton. 
I'm very fond of him. There’s one 
thing at any rate about him that I 
like. Heisthorough. You know 
where to have him. He has good 
ascertained party views. He is not 
one of your quasi-liberals who are 
always disappointing one by not 
following up their positions; who 
after sniffing at half the heresies in 
and out of Christendom, come home 
and make a hearty meal on the 
conventional creed; who go about 
casting naughty looks at all sorts 
of forbidden beauties; and when 
one thinks one is sure to have a 
delicious piece of scandal, come 
sneaking back to their first loves 
with a hang-dog look to kiss and 
be friends, and try to make believe 
that nothing has happened.’ 

‘No wonder they feel awkward,’ 
said the Dean, who knew well 
enough that Betty was sneering at 
himself. ‘On craint toujours de 
voir ce qu’on aime quand on vient 
de faire des coquetteries ailleurs. 
Still, you know, one feels in- 
dulgent toward the Don Juans 
of the intellectual world. Their 
children are often very useful 
members of society, and the world 
is after all nothing but a successful 
compromise !’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Betty, ‘ calling 
a spade a spade is one of the worst 
social outrages that a man can 
commit.’ 

‘So it is” answered the Dean. 
‘It is absolutely necessary to have 
gentle names for things; it keeps 
the peace and makes matters gene- 
rally comfortable. Positivism, you 
know, is an agreeable drawing-room 
phrase for—ahem !’ 

‘I know,’ said Betty, quickly. 
‘Don’t mention it to ears polite, 
By the way, Mr. Dean, I am be- 
coming a great physical philosopher 
myself. What do you think of the 
nebular theory—all the worlds fly- 
ing off in rings, you know, from 
the central chaos? Is it not charm- 
ing? 

‘In rings? said the Dean, as if 
he had never heard of it before, 
‘O, I am a great believer in rings, 
especially marriage ones!’ and 
Betty, who was as little partial to 
matrimony as the Dean to specu- 
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lation, hastens back to the subject 
they had just left. 

‘As to marriage,’ she said, ‘the 
worst of it is that those poor 
theological flirts we were talking 
of just now sometimes come very 
badly off at last. They have so 
many different likings that they 
never arrive at a real “ grande pas- 
sion,” and make themselves agree- 
able to so many opposite sorts of 
people that they end by being 
really friends with none.’ 

‘Dreadful!’ exclaimed the Dean. 
‘Like the ladies Pope talks about, 


In youth they conquer with so wild a rage 
As leaves them scarce a subject in their 
age! 


‘How dare you quote that horrid 
poem to me? cried Betty. ‘I’m 
sorry to find you have read it. 
There's not a word of truth in it, 
you know. Why, what do you 
think of “Most women have no 
characters at all?” 

‘What cen it mean? asked the 
Dean. ‘Characters from their last 
places! Because I don’t suppose all 
women have these, have they? 

‘T shall expect you to write mine,’ 
Betty answered, with a laugh, when 
I want to be recommended to a 
quiet husband.’ 

‘Don’t let me see you asleep at 
service, then,’ said the Dean, ‘ or I 
shall be embarrassed between my 
veracity and my politeness,’ 

‘Are you often embarrassed, Mr. 
Dean? asked Betty. 

‘Yes,’ said her companion, ‘Tm 
constantly frightened out of my 
wits by you.’ 

‘In order to get over your in- 
genuous timidity,’ said Betty, ‘mind 
you give another party as soon as 
possible, and ask me. If you get 
anybody else better worth having 
to dinner, Pll come in my sedan in 
the evening along with the other 
unnotables. I declare I have been 
quite amused,’ 

‘ At satirizing all us poor clergy- 
men. How cruel!’ 

‘L really haven’t yawned for more 
than two hours,’ cried Betty. ‘If 
we go on at this rate, Time will 
run back and fetch the golden age 
when men had brains and manners, 

rd 1 were allowed to talk 
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about something else besides babies 
and morality.’ 

‘Nothing but babies and mo- 
rality? cried the Dean. ‘The con- 
versation must naturally be a little 
dull for those who don’t happen to 
be troubled with either. Yes, 
society is dull. We are a degene- 
rate race.’ 

‘There are some brilliant excep- 
tions,’ said Betty. ‘I see you have 
asked no one here to-night who is 
not either handsome or witty.’ 

‘Except a favoured few,’ said the 
Dean, with his pleasantest smile, 
‘who combine both recommenda- 
tions.’ 

Betty, who had painted herself 
up capitally for the occasion, and 
was as ‘ bien conservée’ as any old 
lady of sixty need wish to be, 
makes him a gracious curtsey and 
wishes him good night. 

‘My carriage is here and I must 
be off, she says. ‘I mean to have 
two chapters of the Lingerer read 
to me before I go to bed.’ 

‘Are you driven to such violent 
narcotics as that? said the Dean 
as he gave her his arm. ‘Pray be 
eareful. Good night !—and Betty 
clambers into her old chariot, and 
as she lies muffled up in a corner, 
mentally pronounces the Dean very 
agreeable, and smiles rather ruefully 
as she thinks how, five-and-thirty 
years ago, she used to cut jokes and 
bandy compliments with the fine 
gentlemen of a departed generation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AN UNLUCKY ENCOUNTER. 


The winter was a prosperous one 
with Wynne. Life no longer seemed 
an uninteresting affair; the old 
melancholy was gone. Pleasant 
memories, a good hope, a newly- 
born sentiment stirred up his tardy 
nature to energetic high spirits, 
Clients, too, began to find their 
way to his door, and Wynne won 
two verdicts with considerable 
éclat. The Chief Justice made him 
a complimentary speech in court ; 
the chairman of the Grand Mud- 
fordshire Railway Company was an 
old friend of his father, and as the 
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Grand Mudfordshire was delight- 
fully litigious, and always resisted 
compensation to the surviving re- 
latives of demolished passengers, 
Wynne found his hands full of 
work, and his excuses for being in 
bad humour very fast disappear- 
ing. ‘Res age, tutus eris,’ is the 
Roman moralist’s suggestion for 
escaping the solicitations of senti- 
ment: but Wynne’s unaccustomed 
diligence made him, it must be con- 
fessed, none the less anxious for 
the Leslies’ return. On the con- 
trary, the first gleam of prosperity 
gave his daydreams a more definite 
outline, and seemed to place them 
already within the confines of the 
possible. When success is clearly 
worth winning, the prize in sight, 
the means at hand, a man must be 
a poor creature indeed whose blood 
is not warmed at the prospect of 
the encounter. Wynne’s ambition 
no doubt kept pace with his 
triumphs, and each new stroke of 
good fortune fed its flame with new 
fuel. He saw little of his old com- 
panion; the Bathursts were in 
town, Ella was addicted to Christ- 
mas parties, and Rex was expected 
to shirk no invitation which pro- 
mised him the enjoyment of her 
society. He was tolerably heroic, 
but used sometimes to whisper a 
confidential murmur into Wynne’s 
ear as to the fatigues of a pro- 
tracted courtship. He was not, in 
fact, sufficiently enthusiastic not to 
repine sometimes at the burthen 
and restraint of his present posi- 
tion. Fast parties were made up, 
to which Rex was no longer con- 
sidered admissible. Then Ella was 
a capital partner, and it used to be 
great fun to carry her off from a 
room-full of jealous rivals; but it 
was rather serious to have to be 
devoted throughout a whole even- 
ing. Ella used to accuse him, 
half playfully, of being a shameful 
flirt, and Rex felt that the reproach 
was too true to be very agreeable. 
Meantime she revenged herself by 
all sorts of intimacies, which she 
knew her lover disapproved, and 
with which, still half playfully, she 
was accustomed to tease him. 
Captain Tarefield was often in Lon- 
don, and had improved his West- 
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borough acquaintance into com- 
plete familiarity. He and Rex 
constantly found themselves bound 
for the same parties, and Ella 
scarcely accorded a heartier wel- 
come to the one than the other. 
Mr. Bathurst did not seem anxious 
to hurry on his daughter's mar- 
riage, and both she and Rex ac- 
quiesced in the delay with com- 
plete contentment. 

‘Hulloa, old boy! Wynne said 
to him one afternoon as they met 
on the club steps, ‘what do you 
think has happened ? 

‘I don’t think at all, said the 
other. ‘Tell me quick, or I shall 
expire with inquisitiveness. Some 
one dead, perhaps? 

‘Well, yes, answered Wynne, 
‘one of my uncles is dead. Now, 
you're not to laugh; he died last 
week, and’ 

‘And has left you some money,’ 
cried Rex; ‘ you need not tell me: 
I can see it in youreye. I hope 
it’s plenty.’ 

‘io or twelve thousand 

ounds,’ answered Wynne; ‘I don’t 

now what you call that.’ 

‘Bless him !’ Rex ejaculated with 
the greatest fervour. ‘But, my 
dear old fellow, how on earth do 
you mean to spend it? 

‘I have not the slightest notion,’ 
answered Wynne; and as he had 
been employing most of the day in 
calculating how far it might go 
with his own earnings to make a 
decent income, and in determining 
forthwith to propose to Rachel, 
this must be considered as about 
the biggest fib that Wynne had 
ever perpetrated. 

‘ Die and endow a college or a cat, 
I suppose ; or, if you take my ad- 
vice, lay it all out in backing Tar- 
tarus, and be the great Turf millio- 
naire of next summer.’ 

‘Going to dine here?’ asked 
Wynne. 

‘No such good luck,’ said the 
other; ‘I have made a rash pro- 
mise to go to the play with the 
Bathursts, and shall spend the 
evening in the back of their box, 
inhaling hot gas, bad sentiment, 
and worse jokes.’ 

‘Lucky fellow! 


said Wynne; 
‘ could not you get off just to-night ? 
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‘No,’ said Rex, ‘that I could not. 
May is in my mistress’s eye, but 
it’s a very watery May, I can tell 
you, if I forget my engagements, 
and don’t come up to the scratch 
like a man, at the right moment.’ 
Rex went away on his unwel- 
come duty, and Wynne sauntered 
into the park, too much excited to 
do anything but ponder over his 
altered fortunes, and the pleasant 
future that seemed to be opening 
upon him. He still found it diffi- 
cult to believe. The hopes but 
lately so indistinct seemed now so 
close upon realization. The battle 
he was prepared to fight seemed 
already half won. Deep in thought, 
he wandered on into the least fre- 
quented paths, where scarcely a 
single passer-by disturbed the soli- 
tude of his reverie. Presently a 
form, unmistakeable in its pretti- 
ness, caught hiseye. It was Grace: 
she was alone, hurrying forwards, 
and was close upon him before she 
erceived whom she was meeting. 
th were a good deal embarrassed, 
but both, after the momentary 
awkwardness of being so suddenly 
confronted, seemed well pleased at 
the meeting. Grace had often 
dreaded the chance of such an 
encounter, but now that it was 
come she could not but enjoy it. 
She was glad that it was with 
Wynne rather than with any other 
of the party. She had always 
treated him with a sort of confi- 
dential familiarity, which the very 
remoteness of their characters 
seemed to sanction; and now of 
all things she longed for confidence 
and sympathy. On leaving the 
Rectory she had come to her Eng- 
lish aunt, who was living in Ken- 
sington ; and though the causes of 
her sudden arrival here had re- 
mained in convenient obscurity, 
the censoriousness of maiden ladies 
is proverbial, and Grace’s residence 
had assumed more or less of a 
yenitential character. Wynne, she 
loom, at any rate, would neither 
sermonize nor reproach; and be- 
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sides, he could tell her news of the 
Leslies, of one of them especially 
about whom Grace felt insatiably 
inquisitive. He had a delicacy 
and rugged tenderness which made 
him an excellent listener to a senti- 
mental story, and tempted Grace 
into being more and more com- 
municative. She was extremely 
lonely; her aunt entirely uncon- 
genial ; the tedium of her present 
life all the worse for past enjoy- 
ment; Mrs. Leslie had treated her 
wickedly ; Rachel was not allowed 
to write to her; her best friend 
cruelly taken away; altogether 
Grace drew a pathetic picture, and 
looked so very dolorous and ro- 
mantic that Wynne would have 
been an absolute monster if he 
had not been melted. Still waters 
run deep; and under a rough ex- 
terior lay so warm a heart, so 
prompt an interest, so ample a 
generosity, as seemed to ease her 
of half her burthen as she told him 
her sorrow. 

# By this time they had reached 
one of the park gates. As they 
came out a carriage was entering. 
Wynne caught nothing but a 
glimpse of lace and flowers ; one of 
its inmates, however, was sharper 
sighted, and next time Ella Bathurst 
wrote to Rachel she told her what 
she had observed. 

‘Was it not extraordinary?’ she 
said. ‘I did not even know that 
Miss Featherstone had left you; 

erhaps the rest of the party were 

ehind, but as far as I could see it 
was a téte-d-téte, and a rather tearful 
one too: her eyes looked very red. 
Do write, and tell me what you 
think.’ 

Rachel’s thoughts! could any one 
have seen them! 

She tore up the letter, and went 
resolutely down stairs, where the 
children were waiting for her to 
organize some baby festival, and 
presided as queen of the revels in 
majestic cheerfulness, the cruel 
wound still inwardly bleeding from 
this fresh stab. 
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THE VOLUNTEER COURSE AT HYTHE SCHOOL OF 
MUSKETRY. 


By Viscount Bury, Lieut.-Colonel, Civil Service Regiment. 


| HAVE been requested to sign 
my name to this paper instead 
of following the more usual course 
of remaining concealed behind the 
editorial shield. I only hope that 
my brother volunteers will not 
think that I have been too liberal 
of good advice. My excuse, if it 
be an excuse, is, that I would have 
been more modest had I not thought 
that, like a good rifleman, I was 
shooting from behind cover. 

The object of these pages is to 
give an exact representation of the 
course of training pursued at Hythe 
during the fortnight that the last 
batch of volunteers remained there. 
Classes for the instruction of volun- 
teers will be continued at regular 
intervals. It may be useful to 
those who are going to attend one 
of these classes to know exactly 
what goes on there. 

Our constitutional forms lead us 
to look with jealousy upon any 
large augmentation of our standing 
army. Even were that not the 
case, the income-tax and other 
imposts to which we reluctantly 
submit would make us unwilling 
to incur the expense of such an 
augmentation. The regular army 
is scattered, and required for the 
protection of British soil in every 
part of the globe. To afford pro- 
tection at home as well as abroad, 
and still not to increase our mili- 
tary force, is a dilemma, the solu- 
tion of which has been reserved 
for the volunteers, 

It cannot be a.matter of indif- 
ference to Englishmen that we alone 
of all European nations can afford 
to arm our population, and trust 
the defence of our institutions to 
those who live under them. Nor 
can it be anything but a subject of 
congratulation that in less than a 
year a body of more than a hundred 
and twenty thousand men has been 
raised, equipped at their own ex- 
pense, officered from amongst them- 
selves, and, in the opinion of mili- 
tary men, has become fit to do good 
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service on an emergency, without 
claiming anything from the Govern- 
ment, save arms and acceptance of 
their services. 

Not a town or country district 
in England but has heard during 
the last twelve months the bugles 
and words of command of its volun- 
teer corps, sedulously occupied in 
working up their drill Knowledge 
of the ‘new drill book’ became a 
marketable commodity highly in 
demand: a retired non-commis- 
sioned officer or soldier was certain 
of employment as a drill sergeant 
for some corps or other in his 
immediate neighbourhood ; and if 
we may judge by the paragraphs 
headed ‘Testimonial to Drill-ser- 
geant So-and-so, which have ap- 
peared in almost every day’snewspa- 
per, enthusiastic companies oma 
gave a snuff-box or a walking-stick, 
with appropriate inscription, or at 
least a dinner, with speeches and 
three times three, to the instructor 
who had coached them through the 
goose-step. 

Military men, as might be ex- 
pected, at first looked shyly at the 
volunteers. They thought the 
movement would not last. The 
novelty would wear off. They re- 
membered the days when they 
themselves were drilled, and how 
they hated it, and said the men 
would never stick to the work. 
They remembered how easy it is 
to club a battalion, and asserted that 
volunteer officers would never learn 
the great mystery of battalion drill. 
Perhaps there was some little pro- 
fessional feeling that a civilian had 
no business to know how to march 
off a battalion or relieve a guard. 

This, however, was in the very 
infancy of the movement. Soldiers 
began to reflect that the volunteer 
force could never come in any way 
into rivalry with the regular army ; 
that, in truth, the more we, the 
volunteers of England, knew of 
soldiering, the more ready should 
we be to yield an appreciative and 
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entirely unsélfish admiration to 
professional skill and efficiency ; 
to speed them on their way to 
foreign service with a more hearty 
‘God bless you.’ Perhaps, too, 
they began to think that they could 
obey when the route arrived with 
lighter hearts, when they remem- 
bered that there was still left in 
England a body of men of the 
same blood as themselves, and 
possessed of some military training, 
to look after the wives and children 
at home. It would indeed be un- 
grateful were the volunteers not to 
take every opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the graceful manner in 
which the regular army have en- 
‘couraged their efforts and hailed 
their success. 

The volunteer service rapidly in- 
_ereased in the favour of all classes, 
The Commander-in-chief placed 
himself at its head. The Queen 
accorded a formal reception to its 
officers. The Duke of Cambridge, 
in a speech marked with great 
earnestness of thought, defined the 
position which they were to assume 
with regard to the regular forces 
of the country. A field-day or two 
convinced officers that the men 
they saw required only time to 
become really efficient. 

The grand question was, and is, 
as to the permanence of the force. 
The Queen has _ reviewed her 
volunteer forces; and the object 
for which during the last three 
weeks every corps which could pos- 
sibly make arrangements to be pre- 
sent at the review, has been re- 
doubling its exertions and its at- 
tention to drill, is now a matter 
of conversation, a thing of the past, 
Now will come out the answer to 
the question, is the movement a 
‘ permanent one ¢ 

As one who has worked at it from 
the beginning, i venture to express 
the opinion that it is so. Moments 
‘of depression must be expected. 
Among a hundred and twenty thou- 
‘sand men, none of whom are bound 
to remain by any other tie than 
a feeling of duty, some will doubt- 
less grow weary. Invasion may 
be—and I earnestly trust will be 
—long delayed. Some will no 
-doubt think that the apprehension 
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in which this movement originated 
was unfounded. A reaction is cer- 
tain—all history is full of examples 
of it; after a panic will come a 
feeling of security, and there will 
be a tendency to relapse into the 
defenceless position from which we 
have so recently emerged. 

That this will not be the opinion 
of the majority of those who have 
taken up the subject, I am con- 
fident. The pervading feeling 
among those with whom I havecon- 
versed, is that volunteering is no 
particular fun, but that it must be 
carried out. ‘To men of this temper 
the reflection that they have under- 
taken a duty will suffice to sustain 
them in its performance. But it is 
not the less necessary to examine 
with caution what are the elements 
of stability in the movement itself. 

The existence of the force adds 
very materially to the national 
feeling of security. That very feel- 
ing, strongly expressed, will react 
unfavourably on the movement, if 
it be not perfectly understood that 
public opinion demands the conti- 
nuance of the volunteers’ exertions, 
and assures them that they will be 
sustained by the approval of their 
countrymen. 

We can never again afford to 
relapse into our former defenceless 
position. The volunteer force alone 
can prevent our doing so. I am 
convinced that the real leaders of 
public opinion, men who had too 
much confidence in the capacit 
of England for self-defence to fall 
into panic about our weakness, 
and who have too much know- 
ledge of our real requirements to 
allow themselves hereafter to be 
lulled into fancied security,—will 
keep up a steady pressure of ap- 
proval on the volunteers, and will 
not allow them to disappear. 

If this point be conceded, it only 
remains to inquire by what inter- 
nal arrangements the stability of 
the institution can best be secured. 
It must rely on others for encou- 
ragement, it must rely on itself 
and the efficiency of its own orga- 
nization for its smooth working 
and continuance. If I may ven- 
ture an opinion, which I know is 


shared by many who take a warm 
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interest in the question, I would 
say to every commander of a corps: 
—Organize thoroughly. Have your 
staff complete. Let the captain of 
each company know, through the 
sergeants of his different sections, 
where every man lives, so that you 
can find each individual when he 
is wanted without delay. Do not 
harass men with too much mere 
battalion or company drill after it 
is once learnt. Devote your whole 
and constant attention to making 
every man a good rifle shot and 
be yonet fencer. 

The object appears to be to get 
the work well and efficiently done 
with the least worry to the men. 
I should say, do not insist on men 
appearing in uniform except on 
general parade days, perhaps once 
a week ; and do any other drills in 
plain clothes. Belts can be worn 
perfectly well in mufti, and the 
adoption of this plan saves trouble, 
and saves clothes. This last is no 


slight consideration, as we shall see 
when the evil day arrives when 
new uniforms are necessary. There 
are persons whom we all meet 
sometimes, who appear to consider 
that a volunteer corps 


should 
march out even though it is 
raining hard. ‘ Not to mind a wet 
jacket, appears to be considered a 
very finé Sins: To stay at home 
because of the wet seems to be 
thought the act of a set of milk- 
sops. Do the enlightened indivi- 
duals‘ who hold this language 
actually believe that it is the mark 
of ‘an old soldier’ to get wet, when 
he can help wt? If so, they are 

uite mistaken. Commanding of- 

cers who keep their men at home, 
and so economize their clothing, 
which in many cases it will be a 
hard pull to replace, and their 
health, which ought to be a good 
officer's anxious care, prove them- 
selves better soldiers than their 
critics suppose. 

But the most important thing of 
all is to make every man a good 
shot. In that, not only the effi- 
ciency of the men as soldiers, but 
the permanence of the volunteer 
movement, is concerned. Men must 
have an interest beyond the mere 
esprit de corps which will make 
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them march and wheel well at a 
field day. The interest in rifle- 
shooting is a permanent and an 
absorbing one, especially if it be 
carried on in company. 

The National Rifle Association 
will contribute very greatly to 
achieve this good result. The 
prizes which it annually offers, be- 
sides the distinction of being one 
of the first rifle shots of England 
which it will confer on its prize- 
men, will make its rewards eagerly 
sought after and sedulously worked 
for. No doubt there will be prizes 
shot for in every corps—a very 
small subscription will get one, 
It need only be a pewter pot with a 
suitable inscription. It is not the 
intrinsic valne of the thing that 
winners will care for. There will 
be county meetings—matches shot 
wherever there is a range. In 
short, the rifle will become a na- 
tional weapon, and rifle meetings 
will be as common as archery-meet- 
ings were formerly, and much more 
amusing. What more exciting than 
to kneel in front of one’s comrades, 
and fire down a nine-hundred yard 
range? What pleasure more deli- 
cious than to see, as you put down 
your sights, a white flag, or possibly 
a blue flag, waved at the marker’s 
butt, whilst you try to look as if no- 
thing particular had occurred, when 
your friends exclaim, ‘Centre, by 
Jupiter! Well done, old fellow! 
and your rival, if you have one, 
says, Confound the fellow’s luck 
and the men at the next range 
look to see who it is that has made 
a centre at nine hundred yards. 

This brings me to the subject 
of my paper. To hit a target at 
nine hundred yards means a very 
good shot indeed. The mark pre- 
sents an appearance, not to describe 
it by a fraction, one-half the width 
and one-third of the height of a 
postage-stamp. Divide a postage- 
stamp into six, take one part, and 
put a spot of ink three times the 
size of a pin’s-head upon it, and 
you have a fair representation of a 
target, regulation size, at nine hun- 
dred yards. If the wind is blowing 
from the side, you must aim 2, 5, 
Io, or even 15 feet to the right or 
left of it. The mean deviation of an 
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Enfield rifle is over six feet—that 
is, if a rifle were screwed into a 
rest, and accurately pointed at nine 
hundred yards, all the shots would 
strike within a circle of three feet 
from the point aimed at; but the 
imperfection of the material of the 
weapon would render it impossible 
to predict, nearer than that, where 
they would hit. It is evident, there- 
fore, that to hit at nine hundred 
yards requires very accurate and 
careful training. Practice alone 
will not give it. Theory alone 
would be equally powerless. 

Everybody in England knows 
nowadays that a school of musketry 
has been for the last few years 
established at Hythe under the 
direction of Major-General Hay, 
and that extraordinary results have 
been obtained from the system 
there pursued, 

For the first time in our history, 
attention has been paid to the in- 
dividual accuracy and skill in the 
use of the rifle, of every soldier 
throughout thearmy. From every 
regiment in the service a detach- 
ment of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men is sent to Hythe. 
They go through a_ prolonged 
course of instruction; those who 
qualify themselves for the honour 
receive the appointment of instruc- 
tors of musketry, according to their 
several ranks. Proficiency in the 
theory and practice of musketry is 
rewarded in the soldier by increase 
of his daily pay, and permission to 
wear a distinctive badge on his 
arm. ‘The best shot of a battalion 
has twopence a day extra pay, and 
cross muskets and crown worked 
in gold upon his sleeve. The best 
shots of each company, and a 
certain number of men called 
marksmen—men who in the yearly 
course of shooting have exhibited 
great proficiency in judging dis- 
tance, as well as in the theory of 
musketry and firing—are also se- 
lected for rewards of various 
amount, as well as the privilege 
before alluded to of wearing the 
distinguishing badge of a marks- 
man, the cross muskets. 

To obtain the distinction of 
wearing the cross muskets is of 
course an object of much emula- 
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tion, and the excitement is very 
great during the time of the annual 
course. The firing is in all in- 
stances conducted strictly in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the 
School of Musketry at Hythe. The 
school has become the centre of 
instruction for the British army, 
and an uniform system has been 
thus established. 

It was obviously desirable to as- 
similate the musketry instruction 
of the volunteers to that of the re- 
gular army. Each corps has there- 
fore been allowed to send one or 
more members down to Hythe to 
undergo a careful course of train- 
ing, which on his return he is ex- 
pected to communicate to his corps. 

The importance to officers in 
command of volunteer corps, of at- 
tending the course at Hythe can 
hardly be overrated. Indepen- 
dently of the knowledge they indi- 
vidually acquire, they are enabled 
to superintend, with an accurate 
acquaintance with the subject, the 
drill of the sergeants who may be 
employed as instructors by their 
corps, and thereby to contribute to 
the attainment of that uniformity 
which is so absolutely necessary. 

It was with great satisfaction 
that I received from the War-office 
an order to proceed to Hythe and 
report myself to the General com- 
manding on Monday, the 21st of 
May last, at half-past nine o'clock 
in the forenoon. Attached to the 
order was an intimation that, in 
acknowledging its receipt, each man 
appointed was expected to promise 
that he would place himself under 
the orders of the General, and not 
absent himself from Hythe without 
leave till the conclusion of the 
course, 

The limited accommodation of 
Hythe had all been taken up before 
my arrival, and it was with rather 
a forlorn feeling that I sallied forth 
in the gathering twilight on a dog- 
cart from the ‘Swan’ to hunt up an 
abode fitted to receive two small 
families—that of Lord Suffield and 
my own, both of which were to 
arrive next day. House-hunting 
in the dark may not in all cases 
succeed, but fortune guided me to 
one that suited exactly. It fronted 
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the sea at Sandgate, with a capital 
beach for the children to play about 
on—rocks bare, with mussels and 
polypi at low water; everything 
in fact, in their opinion, complete. 
We were distant about two miles 
and a half from our work, to which 
we drove every morning. 

Hythe itself was, if I may be 
allowed the expression, redolent of 
rifle shooting. All day long either 
big guns or little guns were thun- 
dering or rattling on the shingles, 
Coles’ Musketry Catechism, Field 
Exercise, Musketry Instruction, 
Hans Busk’s Handbook of Hythe, 
The Rifle Lock Dissected—such were 
the titles of the works in the book- 
sellers’ shops; cross muskets for 
lucky first-class shots, belts and 
cartridge pouches, were in the 
tailors’ windows; shingle boots 
at the bootmakers’; heel-pads for 
those too stiff to sit in the ‘ Hythe 
position, in the harness-shop. The 
tradesmen who could not sell any- 
thing to do with rifle shooting—you 
cannot have rifle crockery, for in- 
stance—sold photographs of former 
distinguished pupils of the school. 
Colonel! Luard, Colonel Jones, and 
Major Nelson, inspectors of volun- 
teers, appeared convivially seated 
at a table with one glass (empty) 
between them, in Mr. Cobb, the 
chemist’s, best style. Five men of 
one of the West India regiments 
exhibited the different motions of 
the ‘platoon, &c. &c. If one’s 
thoughts had been for a moment 
inclined to stray from the all-per- 
vading topic, they would have been 
recalled by the sight of volunteers 
in uniform walking about. The 
streets must have presented a 
sombre, not to say dull appearance 
when all were on parade; but as 
at those times I was on parade too, 
I never saw the village under any 
light but one suggestive of mus- 
ketry and nothing else. 

Next morningas I walked down to 
the shore for a swim, I passed more 
than one enthusiast hard at work at 
position drill, though it was only 
just half-past five o’clock. The old 
boatman who rowed me out was 
misanthropical, and a disbeliever 
in ritle-shooting. He looked with 
much bitterness on the enthusiasts 
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who were practising their drill. 
He ‘ et it would not last,’ but 
' they was always sweetish on it at 
first.’ After breakfast I went with 
Colonel Lindsay, the commander 
of the St. George’s regiment, to 
report ourselves. We were passed 
on to the adjutant, who took down 
our names and volunteer rank, 
and sent us on to the armoury to 
receive a rifle, knee-pad, and other 
matters appertaining thereto. After 
a short interview with the General 
we accompanied him to the parade, 
where men in every variety of 
volunteer uniform were standing 
in groups waiting for the bugle to 
fall in. At five minutes to the 
half hour the non-commissioned 
officers’ call was sounded, the ser- 
geants were inspected by the ad- 
jutant, and the various groups 
began to assemble in the places 
which had already been assigned 
to them. 

The clock struck—seven or eight 
gentlemen and myself had gone to 
the place where we were told our 
section was to stand, and were 
watching the scene with much 
curiosity, when a deep voice, with 
which we afterwards became very 
well acquainted, thundered forth, 
‘squad! ’t’ntion! and startled us 
all into attitudes which, according 
to our various ideas, best repre- 
sented intense obedience to the 
order. 

The sergeant who uttered this 
command, was at this moment 
called away to receive some instruc- 
tions from one of the officers, and 
we had a minute to note the scene. 
Under the trees which face the 
barracks, some ninety volunteers, 
divided into sections of eight or 
ten each, were standing. Opposite 
each group a sergeant instructor of 
musketry examined with critical 
eyes the raw material which he 
was to work up into first-rate rifle 
shots in fourteen days. Two or 
three officers of the staff, in un- 
dress uniform, were dividing their 
attention between the groups. One 
of them was engaged in conversa- 
tion with a tall soldier-like man in 
plain clothes, with a heavy mous- 
tache, and an eye the brightness of 
which gave promise of the ex- 
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traordinary powers he possesses 
with the rifle. This was General 


Hay. 

On the wall of the barracks op- 
posite to which the volunteers were 
standing, a row of little bulls’-eyes 
the size of a crown piece were 
painted about three feet apart. No 
one at Hythe is even allowed to 
bring his rifle to the present, ex- 
cept in the first preliminary or 
extensive-motion practice, without 
aiming at something, and so squeez- 
ing the trigger, that the rifle, if 
leaded, would have hit the object 
aimed at. F 

In one corner of the barrack- 
square, a few non-commissioned 
officers of various regiments were 
learning the bayonet exercise. 
Fencing with the bayonet has of 
late years been reduced to a science 
almost as intricate and beautiful as 
fencing with the small sword ; and 
a soldier well educated in that 
part of his profession, is quite able 
to defend himself from the attacks 
of a single cavalry soldier, and 
could even make good his defence, 
at least for a considerable time, 
against two or three opponents. 
The sergeant at the gate was a 
coloured man from one of the 
West India regiments. He and 
his comrades were fine strapping 
fellows. It was easy to perceive 
that they were men who, in 
soldier phrase, ‘took a pride in 
themselves.’ ‘They wore a white 
jacket, and loose blue trousers 
and gaiters fashioned like those of 
the Zouaves, but they differed in 
appearance from the French sol- 
dier by their much greater height 
and strength. We were told that 
during the last course they had 
beaten all competitors out of the 
field at shooting. 

This was the result arrived at by 
an occasional hasty glance, and cor- 
rected by subsequent observation. 
There was, however, now no time 
to look about, for the sergeant in- 
structor of our section—as fine 
looking a young fellow, by the way, 
as you would see in a summer's 
day—had, after startling us into 
‘attention,’ as I before mentioned, 
proceeded to enunciate the com- 
mand, ‘as a rear rank standing at 
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five hundred yards, Ready.’ The 
voice in which this command was 
uttered, came apparently from the 
pit of the speaker’s stomach—deep 
and sonorous as that of the late 
Signor Lablache. He then ex- 
plained, by example, the various 
motions which were to follow the 
command, After a series of sleight- 
of-hand manipulations with the 
sights, the rifle was to be thrust 
violently forward to the full extent 
of the left arm, and held steady by 
the left arm in that position. 

The torture of the rack would 
have been pleasant compared with 
the agony of this position after 
the first ten seconds ; but our in- 
structor took this opportunity to 
make us a speech. ‘This prac- 
tice, gentlemen, is intended to 
strengthen the left arm (steady, 
a four) and render it capa- 

e— 

*Confound it, my arm is break- 

ing! (aside) from number two. 
—‘ Of sustaining the weight of the 
rifle (number five has not got his 
rifle at the full extent of his arm! 
in a parenthesis of thunder), steady, 
numbers one and two—sights up- 
right! rifle at full extent of the 
arm! At the word two, bring the 
rifle in to the shoulder. At the 
word three, bring it down to the 
side (general groan of relief), keep 
it up, gentlemen, judging your own 
time! Sights perfectly upright, 
full extent of the arm. Present! 
two, three,’ and so on. 

Half an hour passed, and then, 
ata signal from the sergeant-major, 
each sergeant marched his men into 
one or other of the barrack-rooms 
for ‘ lock-drill.’ 

Our section took possession of 
one end of a long barrack-room 
table; another with their instructor 
occupied the opposite end. 

Each instructor, taking a lock in 
his hand, proceeded to administer 
to his men the first lesson of 
‘cleaning arms.’ 

The drill under the head of clean- 
ing arms is divided into eight les- 
sons, which I may as well specify at 
once. Much painsare taken to im- 
press upon the minds of thementhe 
necessity of preserving their rifles 
in the highest condition, and the 
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impossibility of producing accurate 
shooting with them when dirty. 
The first lesson consists in naming 
the different parts of the rifle—an 
operation not so simple as it may 
at first appear, when it is remem- 
bered that the lock, stock, and 
barrel contain together upwards of 
forty principal parts which are again 
known by arbitrary names, and 
many of which consist of six, or in 
one case nine portions, which also 
are known by name. Not a pin, 
plate, spring, or notch, but has its 
distinguishing appellation: in all of 
which the learner is expected to be 
perfect. Having learnt the names, 
the next exercise is to take the 
lock to pieces and replace it. The 
recruit next cleans the lock and 
rifle. He is taught how to deal 
with rust, to clean the rifle itself, 
and finally to describe accuratel 
the use of each limb of the lock 
and the manner in which one acts 
on the other. The last two lessons 
are an explanation of the causes 
from which a rifle may get out of 
order, and the manner in which 
that disaster may be prevented. 

To men who have all their lives 
been accustomed to fire-arms of 
various kinds, the high importance 
which is attached to the thorough 
knowledge of this ‘cleaning arms 
drill’ appears perhaps exaggerated 
and out of place. I often heard 
volunteers during our course of 
instruction exclaim that the lock 
drill was waste of time, that they 
had been accustomed to guns since 
they were children, and soon. It 
must, however, be remembered that 
the Hythe system is not a course 
suited to the individual capacity of 
any man who undergoes it, but the 
likeliest way to promote individual 
intelligence among a large and, as 
a body, an uneducated class—the 
recruits for the British army. 

When we had devoted about half 
an hour to the examination and 
dismounting of the lock upon which 
our sergeant was lecturing, we were 
again formed in file and proceeded 
to the barrack-yard. We there 
formed column of sections, each 
under the charge of its instructor, 
and were marched by one of the 
officers of the staff to an adjacent 
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field. Here we found a number of 
tripods, each formed of three poles 
passed through an iron ring, and 
supporting a sandbag. At a hun- 
dred and fifty yards’ distance a small 
target was fixed, and upon it each 
man in succession proceeded to lay 
his rifle, resting it on the sandbag, 
and leaving it when he had adjusted 
it to his satisfaction. The instructor 
then looked along the sight, and if 
he observed any fault called the 
next man to correct it. By this 
means each learner had an oppor- 
tunity of observing what the sights 
of a rifle look like when accurately 
adjusted on a mark. Itis the boast 
of the Hythe system that any man 
who has no defect in his eyesight, 
and is strong enough to hold arifle, 
can be made to shoot. This preli- 
minary ‘aiming drill’ is indis- 
pensable for recruits who perhaps 
have never, before going through 
the musketry instruction, had a rifle 
in hand in their lives; and those 
who know the strange habits which 
experienced sportsmen sometimes 
fall into will acknowledge that 
even the most skilful may derive 
some advantage from it. No man 
living, as General Hay observed 
to us in the course of a lecture one 
day, can hold a rifle absolutely 
steady at the present for two con- 
secutive seconds. Accuracy of aim 
depends on the brain and hand act- 
ing together and causing the finger 
to pull the trigger at the exact mo- 
ment when the sights of the rifle are 
on the object aimed at. The delay 
of a second, the most momentary 
pause to assure himself by a second 
glance of the truth of his aim, will 
disturb the marksman’s position 
altogether, and render the shot, if 
a successful one, the result of a 
second and independent effort. No 
one, therefore, unless when firing 
from a rest, knows accurately what 
the sights of a rifle look like when 
laid correctly ona mark. The sand- 
bag rest cae him to study it at 
leisure, and to recognise it instan- 
taneously when in actual practice. 
While the members of the various 
sections were in turn adjusting their 
rifles on the rests, the remainder, 
under the direction of the sergeants, 
were snapping at the target, jealously. 
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watched as to the correctness of 
their position by the lynx-eyed in- 
structors. 

When the period devoted to aim- 
ing drill had expired, the volunteers 
again formed open column of sec- 
tions and ‘ marched at ease’ down 
to the shingle. Half a mile of 
pleasant country lanes brought us 
to the scene of our new labours— 
judging distance drill. A level 
plain nine hundred or a thousand 

ards in breadth, looking as if it 
ad been recovered from the sea, 
stretched away for several miles to 
the westward, and at its eastern 
extremity afforded standing-room 
for the town of Hythe. The southern 
edge of this plain is fringed by the 
sea, which, when we first saw it, 
was dashing angrily against the 
ebbles under the influence of a 
risk gale of wind. At intervals 
along the shore stand the Martello 
towers—circular masses of masonry 
which remain to attest the invasion 
panic under which our ancestors 
suffered at the beginning of the 
century—and between them range 
after range of butts, each furnished 
with targets and iron cr shingle 
screens for the markers to sit in 
when scoring at ball practice. 
Lines of little posts with numbers 
marked upon them ran from each 
butt across the shingle, indicating 
the various distances froma hundred 
and fifty up to nine hundred yards. 
Tufts of furze here and there relieve 
the pny of the grey stones 
which have been spread over the 
face of the plain, and which serve 
to keep what was originally a waste 
marsh tolerably dry in all weathers. 
When we reached the plain a red 
flag was flying on one of the Mar- 
tello towers, to indicate to the fish- 
ing-boats and coasting-craft that 
firing was going on and that it was 
unsafe to venture too near the shore. 
The warning, owing to the enor- 
mous distances that shots are some- 
times thrown by the present rifled 
muskets, is by no means an unne- 
cessary one. All day long shovtin 
is kept up. One part of the groun 
is devoted to the use of the troops 
quartered at Shorncliffe Camp ; 
another is reserved exclusively for 
the School of Musketry. Through- 
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out the week in almost all 
weathers the sharp crack of rifles 
wielded by men practising indivi- 
dual firing, or the louder reports of 
vollies, and the waving of different 
coloured flags from the markers’ 
butts, announce that the reign 
of Brown Bess is over, and that 
the British soldier is learning to 
shoot. 

The column wheeled into line 
and received the command to stand 
easy while points for judging dis- 
tance were thrown out. The officer 
in charge of the volunteers placed 
men at intervals of fifty yards, the 
nearest fifty and the most distant 
three hundred yards away. As every 
section halted opposite the various 
points, the sergeant-instructors 
pointed out the appearance pre- 
sented by each ; as for instance, at 
fifty yards a man is easily and 
clearly distinguishable ; at a hun- 
dred his features are indistinct ; at 
a hundred and fifty the buttons of 
his coat appear to run into each 
other—and so forth. These charac- 
teristics of course appear differently 
to each individual according to the 
keenness of his eyesight ; they also 
vary with the background and the 
degree of sunlight that falls upon 
the points. When all the sections 
had received their preliminary in- 
struction, line was formed and 
ordered to advance. Meanwhile 
points were thrown out unseen by 
the volunteers, under the direction 
of an officer, so that when at last we 
received orders to halt and face to 
the right about, we found ourselves 
ag to three of the men at 
whom we had been looking, drawn 
up in line exactly opposite to us at 
an unknown distance. Each ser- 
geant-instructor had slung over his 
shoulderaleathern writing-case con- 
taining the War-Office forms, which 
he was to fill up according to the 
performances of his section. These 
now came into requisition, ink- 
bottles were produced, and the ne- 
cessary forms selected and fastened 
on the outside flap of the writing- 
case, 

‘ Non-commissioned officers keep- 
ing registers’ were ordered to 
advance three paces to the front, 
and to take down the answers. 
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Each man in succession was then 
called out and desired to state, in 
a whisper, the exact distance he 
considered the points to be. The 
answer was in each case noted in a 
column set apart for that purpose 
in the return ; when all had given 
their opinion, the line was set in 
motion and advanced upon the 
points. A sergeant in the centre of 
the line gave the direction, and 
counted aloud the number of paces 
as we advanced. The distance was, 
moreover, verified by a couple of 
fatigue men, who, armed with a 
measuring-chain, brought up ‘the 
rear, and ascertained with accuracy 
what the number of paces could 
only approximate to. This first day 
we were only judging distance up 
to three hundred yards; an estimate 
correct within five yards acquired 
for its author three points, within 
ten yards two, within fifteen yards 
one ; if the guess was out beyond 
that amount, the answer went for 
nothing. 

Meanwhile, points had again 
been placed, unobserved by the 
men—we were faced about, the 
points shown to us —the posi- 
tion of the sun, the state of the 
atmosphere, and the back-ground 
were duly taken into account, the 
non-commissioned officers keeping 
registers ordered to the front, the 
judgments given, and the distance 
paced as before. The ground 
chosen was this time quite 
different from the last, so that 
all the conditions which we had 
been taught to observe were 
changed. This drill, which was 
repeated every day for a week, was 
one of the most amusing, and cer- 
tainly one of the most healthy 
exercises which we underwent. 
Every man, after giving his opinion, 
was of course anxious to verify it, 
and ascertain the number of marks 
to which he was entitled. The 
pace at which we advanced in line 
over the heavy shingle, was killing. 
Every step we sank over our ankles 
in loose pebbles.- The rifle felt 
heavy, tov, at first, to arms accus- 
tomed to light Purdey’s or Westley 
Richards’. Some, too, had practical 
opportunity of moralizing on the 
inexpediency of tight uniforms, 
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and I believe the loose blouse and 
knickerbockers which form the 
undress of the Queen’s Westminster 
Volunteers were objects of some 
envy. We had among us volunteers 
who were—shall I venture to say 
it—stout, and some who were out 
of condition from steady pursuit 
of objects in the race of life more 
profitable, if less healthful, than 
volunteering. But after a few 
days all got into capital train- 
ing; less beer was drunk at the 
mess breakfast, everyone got into 
good wind, and no one lagged be- 
hind in judging distance drill. It 
is only fair to say that it was not the 
heaviest fellows who were in worst 
trim even at first, and more than 
one good sixteen-stone man man- 
aged not only to keep his place in 
line perfectly well, but to keep up 
a loud, cheery ‘talking in the 
ranks’ into the bargain. . 
We had a fine bright sun the first 
day, and what between the sun and 
the wind, we fair-faced Londoners 
managed to sacrifice the skin of 
our cheeks and noses on the altar 
of patriotism ; we finally turned a 
deep brick-red colour, which, to 
use the language of the old 
chroniclers, remains until this very 


day. 

When three answers, which is 
the regulation number for each 
day, had been given and duly 
recorded, the officer in command 
proceeded to tell off the sec- 


tions in order of merit. For this 
purpose, the Hythe system of re- 
ducing everything to an average 
came into play. Suppose a section 
to consist of eight men, of whom 
the first had in his three answers 
got six points, the second five, the 
next five, the next four, the next 
three, and the next nothing: the 
number of points obtained would 
be divided by the number of men 
in the section, and the figure of 
merit of the section would be 2°86. 

All the sergeants were drawn up 
in line, and proceeded to read aloud 
the figure representing the success 
of their section. ‘the sergeant- 
major then read out the list. 
Number four section 3°05; first. 
Number nine, 2°95, second; and 
so on. The sections then formed 
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in open column and marched home 
in order of merit, not without 
‘chaff’ at the last section, and 
self-gratulation, free from all 
false modesty, from the successful 
one. 

On our arrival in the barrack 
square, the parade was dismissed, 
notice being given that we were to 
resume work at two o'clock. It 
was then half-past twelve; the 
various exercises just detailed hav- 
ing been, by the aid of a little 
method and _ strict punctuality, 
crowded into a space of three 
hours. In a few minutes the bar- 
rack square was almost deserted, 
except by a few eager candidates 
for distinction, whose appetite for 

osition drill had only been whetted 

y the taste they had of it in the 
morning. One or two sections re- 
mained to have their portraits 
taken by Mr. Cobb, the enter- 
prising chemist of Hythe. Others, 
equally desirous of being immor- 
talized, held back, for there was a 
report in barracks that Mr. Fenton, 
of Crimean celebrity—volunteer 
and photographer—was coming 
down with his most powerful 
lenses, and most polished glasses, 
to cut out Mr. Cobb on his own 
ground. Some went to the read- 
ing rooms and read the papers; 
some eagerly inquired for bitter 
beer ; some, more prudent, remem- 
bered luncheon in the mess-room 
at the Swan, and refrained till one 
o'clock, 

Punctually as the clock struck 
two the sections fell in under the 
trees, to undergo another severe 
bout of position drill. Stragglers, 
however, there were who dropped 
in after the clock had struck, in a 
manner subversive of good order 
and military discipline, and a de- 
termination arose in the bosom of 
some stern spirits which brought 
forth fruit to . chronicled in due 
season. Our instructors in due 
time received orders to march us to 
the lecture-room, to hear an ad- 
dress from General Hay, a change 
of occupation which was not at all 
unwelcome to many who were 
quite overcome with first practice, 
and attempts to strengthen the left 
arm—<decidedly the hardest work 
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which has to be undergone at 
Hythe. 

It was impossible not to be 
struck with the contrast which 
the simplicity of the lecture-room 
presented to the ingenuity of the 
scientific models and diagrams with 
which its walls were hung. It 
was a common barrack room, white- 
washed and weather tight, but by 
no means ornamental ; a raised dais 
and deal table at one end afforded 
a standing-place for lecturers ; 
upon the table enlarged models of 
rifle balls of various descriptions, 
cubes representing pieces of rifle 
barrels, cones, and other mathe- 
matical properties. Behind the 
lecture table the usual large black 
board. The room was hung with 
prints showing thevarious positions 
assumed by riflemen when firing, 
from the earliest days of rifles,whilst 
drawings of still older date por- 
trayed the different motions of the 
old matchlock exercise, with the 
apparatus of rests and cumbersome 
tackle, which must have made the 
quaint old father of guns so very 
useless, 

There were traversing rests—ma- 
chines for adjusting a rifle with the 
utmost mathematical exactness on 
a mark—in one corner of the room. 
In another accurate plans of the 
curves described by a bullet in 
various flights of three or five or 
nine hundred yards, and diagrams 
illustrating the theory of musketry. 

On leaving the lecture-room the 
parade was dismissed for the day, 
and each man departed to follow 
his own devices. It was deter- 
mined by general consent that 
fines for enforcing punctuality 
should be established. It was 
also resolved that a committee, 
consisting of one representative 
from each section, should assemble 
to discuss the question of prizes for 
the most successful shots at the end 
of the course. These momentous 
matters were deferred till the next 
morning before parade. Single- 
sticks, foils, and boxing-gloves 
were brought out, and for an hour 
or so admirers of the noble art of 
self-defence in all its branches had 
an opportunity of admiring the 
address and activity of several 
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champions, among whom Lord 
Seymour will forgive me for men- 
tioning his name. He appeared to 
be armed at all points; fencing, 
boxing, and single-stick came alike 
welcome to him; and his activity 
in each was only exceeded by his 
unruffied good humour under the 
effects of hard knocks, 

The next morning rose bright 
and warm, though the wind was all 
through the period of our stay much 
too high for satisfactory rifle prac- 
tice, On assembling in the barrack- 
square before parade, each section 
appointed one of their number to 
act as its representative in the 
committee which was charged with 
the duty of regulating the prizes, 
and drawing up rules for their 
award. Lord Vernon, as an old 
rifle shot, was chosen as their 
chairman, and a meeting arranged 
for one o'clock after morning parade. 
The deliberations of the committee 
terminated in the adoption of the 
following paper, which I insert here 
as it may possibly be useful to 
other volunteers who may succeed 
us, to know what their predecessors 
decided upon doing. 


Hythe, May 23, 1860. 
PRIZES DECIDED UPON IN COMMITTEE. 


1st Prize—‘ A Whitworth Rifle’ to the 
best man in the rst class. 

and Prize—‘A Whitworth Rifle’ to the 
man obtaining the greatest aggregate 
number of points throughout the course, 
with the minimum of seven points in 
the 1st class; but in the event of this 
prize being won by the winner of the 
1st prize, it is to go to the second best 
man in the 1st class, , 

3rd Prize—‘A Breech-Loader’ (Westley 
Richards) to the second-best man in the 
1st class; but in the event of this 
prize being won by the winner of the 
2nd prize, it is to go to the third-best 
man in the ist class. 

4th Prize—‘ A Breech-Loader’ (Westley 
Richards) to the best man in shooting 
standing, but it is not to be given to the 
winner of any other prize, unless it be 
won by the winner of the Ist prize. 


The subscription was one guinea 


per man. ‘The prize-fund there- 
fore amounted to a considerable 
sum. 

When the parade fell in most 
sections found themselves minus 
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one or two laggards, who were duly 
fined the moment they made their 
appearance. In the intervals of 
business each section had leisure 
to secure the services of a fatigue- 
man, who for a fixed consideration 
engaged to keep the rifles in good 
order during the course, and to 
clean them after every day’s firing. 
General Hay has determined to 
issue an order, to which all will in 
future be expected to conform, re- 
gulating the sum to be paid for 
this service. 

This day we were initiated into 
the second practice of the position 
drill. We were formed as on the 
first occasion on single rank, at one 
pace apart; to each man was as- 
signed one of the little bulls’-eyes 
which were painted on the barrack 
walls, and at this the rifle was care- 
fully pointed every time it was 
brought to the present. In order to 
shoot well at long ranges, the eye 
must be strengthened and trained 
by looking at small objects at dis- 
tances beyond those at which the 
learner will have to fire in practice. 
The littleregulation bulls’-eyes, at a 
distance of thirty or forty yards, 
present a very small appearance: if 
any man can snap his rifle to his 
own satisfaction upon one of the 
he may rest assured that he will 
make good practice when loaded 
with ball. In the regular army the 
bulls’-eyes are made by the troops, 
who are furnished, on requisition 
to the barrack-master, with the 
necessary tools, and prepared black 
and white paint. 

The object of the whole position- 
drill is to train the soldier to fall 
habitually into the position which 
will give him the best chance of 
using his rifle with effect; the 
aiming-drill is to educate and train 
the eyesight. Nerve will come by 
practice. It is found that the best 
position is one in which the whole 
weight of the body is thrown on 
the left foot, and the whole weight 
of the rifle is managed with the 
left hand. This cannot be done 
without straining the muscles, and 
consequently making the hand 
shake, except by keeping the left 
arm from the wrist to the elbow 
accurately perpendicular beneath 
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the rifle, which must be balanced 
on the palm of the left hand. The 
butt must be pressed into the 
shoulder by a backward motion of 
the left hand, so that the right 
may have nothing to do but to 
touch the trigger. Nine men out 
of ten grasp the rifle round the 
small of the butt with the right 
hand, and experience some difii- 
culty in getting rid of the habit. 
When once acquired, however, it 
is without doubt by far the best 
method of proceeding. The second 
practice may be performed either 
standing or kneeling. It differs 
from the first only in combining 
the motions which were then per- 
formed separately, and taking an 
accurate aim, a point which could 
not be attended to in the mere 
muscular exertion of the first prac- 
tice. 

At the close of half-an-hour the 
sections were marched by the in- 
structors into the lecture-room, to 
receive their first address on theo- 
retical principles. Colonel Wil- 
ford, whose lectures have acquired 
great repute, and who is the head 
of the musketry instructors at 
Hythe, was absent during the 
training. The duty on this occa- 
sion fell to the lot of Captain Fair- 
clough, the commander of the right 
wing. It was universally agreed 
that it could not have fallen into 
better hands, 

I have no space, nor would it be 
convenient, here to follow him 
through his discourse, which occu- 
— about half-an-hour. He began 

y describing the construction of 
the barrel of a rifle, pointing 
out that the axis of the piece or 
inner surface does not lie in the 
same direction as the upper sur- 
face, inasmuch as it is thicker at the 
breech than at the muzzle. He 
then explained the meaning of the 
line of fire. He described the 
trajectory —the curve made by a 
bullet in its fiight under the in- 
fluence of gravity and the resistance 
oftheair. Heshowed usthat gravity, 
acting continually upon the bullet 
in its flight, caused its trajectory to 
fall below, but never to rise above, 
the line of fire. This brought him 
to the necessity of elevation, and 
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the use of sights on a rifle for the 
purpose of obtaining elevation and 
regulating its amount. These topics 
were treated with great rapidity, 
but at the same time with con- 
siderable variety of illustration. 

The morning’s labours concluded 
with half-an-hour’s aiming drill at 
three hundred yards, conducted in 
the same manner as on the previous 
day, and another edition of the 
judging distance drill, as already 
described. 

The account I have given of one 
day’s performance will apply gene- 
rally to the whole week. On Thurs- 
day, the third day of our stay, we 
arrived at the third practice of the 
—— drill, This was a com- 

ination of the former practice, 
with the motions of loading and 
independent firing; in fact, a re- 
hearsal of the performances which 
we were to exhibit when the time 
came for firing. ‘This practice was 
continued every morning, until the 
firing began. So also did the aim- 
ing drill and the judging distance 
drill, at gradually increasing dis- 
tances, until both reached nine 
hundred yards. We proceeded with 
the successive lessons on cleaning 
arms, and on Friday, 25th, received 
a second lecture on theoretical 
principles from Captain Coles, the 
commander of the left wing. In 
the third and independent practice 
of the position drill the most 
minute attention was bestowed on 
each man’s position when at the 

resent. Every time the rifle was 

rought to the present the in- 
structor was on the watch to 
point out if we omitted to keep the 
sights perfectly upright, to press 
the rifle firmly into the shoulder 
with the left hand, or to press the 
trigger steadily without the slightest 
motion of the hand or arm, until 
the hammer fell upon the nipple. 
The slightest departure from the 
prescribed position was instantly 
detected ; and the effect of this con- 
stant vigilance was such that we 
all at last fell mechanically, and 
without thinking about it, into the 
correct attitude, and daily acquired 
more and more steadiness in aiming 
at the bulls’-eyes on the wall. 
The sergeant of each section con- 
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stantly walked up and down in 
front of his men, making them 
each aim in succession at his eye. 
By this means the slightest un- 
steadiness was detected, and_ its 
cause indicated. By the end of the 
week we became impatient for the 
commencement of the grand trials. 

Captain Cole’s lecture, which I 
have mentioned above, was on the 
subject of trajectories. He ex- 
plained the height of the trajectory 
at the several ranges, in other 
words, the degree of elevation 
necessary to enable a bullet to 
strike at various distances. 

If, for instance, a rifle were fired, 
with the sights fixed for six hun- 
dred yards, at an object thirty 
yards short of that distance, it 
would strike 2°38 feet above.it. If 
the sight remained the same, and 
the rifle were again fired at an 
object six hundred and thirty yards 
off, it would strike 2°54 feet below 
it. An error of thirty yards in the 
appreciation of distance at this 
range would thus cause a soldier 
to strike the figure of a man in the 
head or in the feet, according as 
his judgment was under or over 
the correct distance ; whereas, with 
only the same amount of correct- 
ness of aim, he would both times, 
if he had known the distance, have 
struck him in the heart. 

On Saturday, 26th, the firing 
began. We fired blank cartridges 
in the morning, and ten rounds of 
ball in the afternoon. The points 
made on this occasion were not 
counted, and were only intended 
to enable each man to see whether 
his rifle was properly sighted and 
in good order. 

The rifles dealt out at Hythe are 
the same which have been served 
out to every course in succession 
for a considerable time. When it 
is remembered that the grooves are 
only ‘oos of an inch in depth, that 
all the motions .of loading are per- 
formed with a steel ramrod many 
thousand times over, and that the 
metal of which the barrel is com- 
posed is very soft, it cannot be a 
matter of surprise that the grooves 
lose theirsharpness, and the gun con- 
sequently deteriorates, The object 
of the trials at Hythe is to make 
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each man shoot well; and though 
perhaps, at first sight, there may 
seem to be some practical difficulty 
in serving out two rifles to each 
man, it appears only reasonable 
that, in order to give every man a 
fair chance, a set of rifles should be 
kept for shooting and nothing else, 
Some are much harder in the pull 
of the trigger than others; most 
are sighted more or less incorrectly ; 
indeed, it would be curious if such 
were not the case, as the sights are 
manufactured according to pattern 
at a different place from the barrel, 
and afterwards fixed on. Varia- 
tion in thé sighting, which would 
be described by an infinitely small 
fraction, would cause a large dif- 
ference at long ranges ; and at nine 
hundred yards, where the bullet, 
owing to the height of the trajec- 
tory, falls on the target rather than 
strikes it directly, would prevent 
it from hitting at all. Almost 
every rifle served out at Hythe is 
marked at the back of the sight 
with numberless scratches, denot- 
ing the elevation which its various 
possessors have found successful 
at the different ranges. It seems 
not unreasonable to ask that at 
the head-quarters of shooting—the 
School of Musketry—a few guns 
should be kept apart for shooting 
and nothing else, accurately sighted 
and proved in every way. 

On Monday we completed the pre- 
liminary firing, and received a last 
lecture on theoretical principles, 
and on Tuesday, 29th of May, we 
began firing in earnest. The Hythe 
system differs in its theory of tar- 
get practice from any hitherto 
adopted, inasmuch as it sets down 
mere habitual firing at a mark as 
waste of time, and considers firing 
with ball only valuable as affording 
evidence that the utmost attention 
has been paid to the preliminary 
drill. The old training consisted 
in serving out a certain number of 
rounds to each soldier, and allow- 
ing him to blaze away in the hope 
that, as ‘practice makes perfect,’ 
he would in course of time become 
a good marksman. The Hythe 
system keeps men to position and 

reliminary drill, and never allows 
im to fire a shot until he is a good 
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marksman already. Then it calls 
upon him to go and prove it at the 
target. 

Each target is six feet in height 
and two broad, somewhat about 
the size of a man.’ In skirmishing 
practice the soldier fires at a single 
target with a bull’s-eye eight inches 
in diameter, and a circle round it 
called the centre two feet in 
diameter. Up to three hundred 
yards he fires in a standing 
position and without any rest 
whatever at two targets placed 
side by side, with a belfeae and 
centre as above. Beyond that dis- 
tance he always kneels. The first 
is denominated third class firing. 
In the second class twenty rounds 
are fired—five at each of the dis- 
tances 400, 500, 550, and 600. 
The second class fires at four 
targets having a centre, all black, 
two feet in diameter. The first 
class fire twenty rounds at the 
several distances 650, 700, 800, and 
goo. They are allowed six targets 
with a centre three feet in diameter. 

The points given up to three 
hundred yards are—for an outer, 
one, marked by a white flag from 
the marker’s butt; a centre, two, 
marked by a blue flag; bull’s-eye, 
three, red-and-white flag. Ricochet 
hits are shown by a red flag waved 
in front of the butt. 

Beyond three hundred yards there 
is no bull’s-eye, and the points count 
for an outer, one; for a centre, two 
signalled as before. Every drilled 
man expends in the annual course 
ninety rounds—sixty in individual 
firing, ten by files, ten in volleys, 
‘and ten in skirmishing order. 

We began of course in the third 
class, and fired standing. It is 
necessary to make fifteen points 
out of the twenty rounds to pass 
into the second. Each individual 
of our section, thanks to the steadi- 
ness conferred by the position drill, 
got the greater number of his points 
in the first day’s firing, and at the 
conclusion of the period left only 
one man to try again. We marched 
down to the shingle in a body as 
before, and were then stationed 
opposite the butts by subdivisions, 
two sections to each butt. The 


wind which had been high during 
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the whole of our stay, thenceforth 
became boisterous, and made the 
shooting a matter of great difficulty. 
We at last hit upon the plan of 
drawing up our sections with their 
backs to the wind and spreading 
cloaks or plaids over them, thus 
affording each man as it came to 
his turn the advantage of firing 
from behind some sort of cover. 
The wind blows in gusts over the 
wide expanse of shingle with a 
fitful vigour that is very trying. 
The screen was some little use in 
preventing a man from being 
swayed about while he was aiming, 
but the main difficulty was to make 
due allowance for the effect of the 
wind on the bullet. This is so 
great that an unpractised shot can 
hardly believe it. Few have the 
moral courage to aim right off the 
target. It looks so like throwing 
a chance away ; and yet if one does 
not, woe betide him, for he is cer- 
tain to see a puff of dust from the 
butt to leeward of the target, and 
to go sorrowfully to his place in 
the rear with a round O against his 
name on the register. 

Our afternoon exercise comprised 
the now familiar ‘third practice’ 
and drill for volley firing. Thursda 
and Friday were occupied wit 
firing in the second am The 
numbers who passed triumphantly 
out of the third class were wofully 
thinned in the second. I amongst 
others was left behind and failed 
to get the twelve points necessary 
to pass into the first class, so that 
when the lucky few were occupied 
in shooting for the prize, the un- 
lucky ones were obliged to begin 
the second class again. Nerve is 
everything in shooting at long dis- 
tances, for when the excitement 
was removed I made but one miss 
in fifteen shots. Saturday was a 
dies non, for it rained in torrents, 
and blew a hurricane into the bar- 
gain. It was a magnificent sight 
to see the vessels running down 
the coast for shelter. There were 
some wrecks too, we heard, that 
night. Captain Fairclough took 
advantage of the downpour to give 
us a very entertaining lecture on 
the nature and advantage of rifling 
in fire-arms, 
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On Monday we were tried at 
volley and file firing. Eight targets 
were placed together,and the whole 
section fired, first in rapid succes- 
sion without leaving the ranks,and 
next together by word of command. 
At the conclusion of the volley- 
firing we went up to look at the 
targets, which had of course been 
painted fresh after the file-firing, to 
see the effects of our fire. Tlie 
target represented eight men, and 
of the eighty shots fired at them 
seventy-two had taken effect. This 
aeeine is always recorded on a 

iagram representing a volley-firing 

arget. he instructor, accom- 
panied by a non-commissioned 
officer of another company as a 
check, marks off the hits. Each 
target is divided into squares of 
six inches, and the diagrams are 
also divided into spaces of propor- 
tionate size, so that there is no 
difficulty in making a perfectly 
accurate representation. 

One day more completed our 
course. On Tuesday, 5th, we prac- 
tised skirmishing. Ten rounds 
were expended, advancing and re- 
tiring in line between four hundred 
and two hundred yards, each file 
having its own single target, with 
an interval of six paces between 
them. The targets are painted as 
in practice of the third class, and 
the hits count as in volley-firing, 
bulls’-eyes being only valued as 
centres. 

The firing in the first class was 
not considered first-rate. Ten 
yoints was the highest number made. 

wo gentlemen made that number 
—Mr. Wells, of the Kent Volunteers, 
and Mr. Potts, of the Inns of Court 
Rifles. It was determined by the 
committee that they should fire 
again at seven hundred yards ; and 
the prize was won by Mr. Wells. 
The stormy weather made good 
practice at long ranges almost an 
‘Impossibility. Captain Pipon was 
the winner of the prize for the 

eatest aggregate numberof points. 

r. Sandford, of the St. George’s 
Volunteers, carried off the prize for 
shooting standing, making thirty- 
four points in his first twenty 
rounds. 


The General assembled us in the 
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afternoon for a farewell address, 
The whole of his discourse was 
valuable to volunteers for the advice 
it gave, and important as indicating 
the opinion which so high an au- 
thority entertains of them. The 
General first gave us an account of 
our performances. Our party, he 
said, consisted of seventy-nine men. 
The average number of points ob- 
tained by them had been 45.00. 
There have been four courses of 
volunteers at Hythe. The average 
of the first was forty-seven ; of the 
second, forty-three ; of the third, 
forty-two ; and of ours, forty-five. 
Our party, therefore, stand second 
among the volunteers—the first 
batch never yet having been beaten. 
He next compared our perfor- 
mances with those of the regular 
army. Of course, he remarked, 
performances calculated on an ave- 
rage of a large number of men are 
not likely to show a very high 
figure, but they may serve as some 
criterion by which to judge relative 
merits, 

The best shooting regiment in 
theservice last year was the Twenty- 
second. ‘The figure representing 
its shooting was 45.95. Next comes 
the Wiltshire embodied Militia; 
their average was forty-three. The 
mean of all the Se who 
have been under instruction at 
Hythe is 44.47—above the average 
of the second, and below that of 
the first regiment. Before leaving 
this subject he placed the second 
section, to which I had the honour 
to belong, as the best shooting 
section — its average 50.15—a 
figure which he informed us had 
not before been reached by any 
section of volunteers. 

He next referred to the subject 
of ‘marksmen.’ He said that it 
was a mistake to suppose that be- 
cause a man made seven points in 
the first class he was entitled to 
wear cross muskets on his arm. 
To obtain that distinction he must, 
in addition to obtaining seven 
points in the first class, have dis- 
played the requisite skill in judging 

istances; being at least in the 
first class at the final classification 
of the judging-distance practice. 
He must also possess a competent 
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knowledge of the laws affecting the 
flight of the bullet, and the rules 
to be attended to in maintaining 
the efficiency of the rifle under all 
circumstances and conditions. This 
is to be ascertained by examination, 
conducted in the presence of his 
commanding officer by an in- 
spector of musketry. These last 
conditions, as he showed, could not 
be fulfilled by volunteers, They 
had no judging-distance practice. 
Their judging-distance drill was 
only preliminary, and did not count 
towards the figure of merit. They 
had no opportunity of going deep 
enough into the theory of musketry 
(at least during the regular course), 
to qualify themselves to pass an 
examination. He illustrated the 
use of the class of shots in a regi- 
ment which is distinguished by the 
marksman’s badge, by supposing a 
regiment advancing to the attack 
of a work or redoubt. The marks- 
men, if perfectly qualified, might be 
left behind to fire over the heads of 
their comrades, though apparently 
aiming straight at them; an error 
in judging distance, or an inaccu- 
rate knowledge of the path de- 
scribed by the bullet, would deprive 
these men of their efficiency, and 
possibly produce very serious dis- 
aster. 

Fully conceding the force and 
justice of General Hay’s observa- 
tions, and admitting that we have 
no right to wear a distinction 
which we have not won, it appears 
to me at the same time that 
one might, with benefit to our vo- 
lunteer service, give permission to 
first-class shots in our corps to wear 
cross muskets in silver, which 
would be sufficiently distinct from 
the regular army, who wear either 
gold or worsted, They might be 
known as Volunteer Marksmen ; 
and if the standard of shooting was 
kept as high as at Hythe, seven 
points between six hundred and 
nine hundred yards, there would 
be no danger of its being too easily 
obtained. It is not very easy to 
hit a target at those distances. Of 
course the proper number of rounds 
only waa be expended, and the 
volunteer would be required to 
work his way through the diffe- 
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rent classes strictly according to 
rule. 

General Hay went on to observe 
that the point on which he thought 
the volunteers were likely to be 
deficient was cleaning arms. He 
pointed out the impossibility of 
accurate firing with a dirty rifle, 
and the impolicy of any man en- 
trusting its care to any one but 
himself. He therefore strongly 
urged the necessity of organizing 
some plan by which every member 
of a corps should habitually clean 
his own arms. He remarked upon 
the pleasure it gave him as a scien- 
tific soldier to see the progress of 
the volunteers; but he recom- 
mended them to remember that 
drill manceuvres could only put 
them in the best position to use 
their rifles with effect, and that 
their real efficiency must depend 
upon excellence in the use of the 
rifle. He then gave us some in- 
struction on the manner of orga- 
nizing classes of musketry ; he ad- 
vised those who were prominent in 
the movement to keep down ex- 
pense by every means; to make it 
an economical movement, without 
which it could not be a lasting one. 
The General concluded with some 
practical advice on guns and ammu- 
nition. He evidently considered 
the Whitworth as the king of rifles, 
and thought very little of the short 
Enfield, which he said would never 
hit a target at nine hundred yards 
except by accident. Before dis- 
missing us, he said that if any who 
had failed in the second class at 
first, and consequently had not 
fired in the first class, but who had 
subsequently passed out of the 
second class, wished to fire in the 
first class, he might do so, Several, 
of whom I was one, accepted the 
permission, and fired the next day 
with good success at the longranges. 

A dinner to the officers of the 
staff fitly concluded the volunteer 
course. I am quite sure that I 
speak the feelings of all who have 
been at Hythe, when I express the 
warmest acknowledgment of the in- 
defatigable kindness with which the 
staff were always ready to instruct 
us, and theirinvariable good humour 
which made all work a pleasure. 
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GRYLL GRANGE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL, 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tovro Biog, rovr’ abré: rpudy Biog* Epper’ aviat’ 
Zwii¢ avSpwroe ddiyo¢g xpovog’ dpre Avaog, 
“Aore xopol, orégavot TE pidavSiec, dpre yuvaikec. 
VHpepov tora waSw, rd yao adprov oddevi dirov. 


Anthologia Palatina: V. 72. 


This, this, is life, when pleasure drives out care. 
Short is the span of time we each may share. 
To-day, while love, wine, song, the hours adorn, 
To-day we live: none know the coming morn. 


ORD CURRYFIN’S assiduities 
to Miss Gryll had discomposed 
Mr. Falconer more than he chose 
to confess to himself. Lord 
Curryfin, on entering the drawing- 
rooms, went up immediately to the 
young lady of the house; and 
r. Falconer, to the amazement 
of the Reverend Doctor, sat down, 
in the outer drawing-room, on a 
sofa by the side of Miss Ilex, with 
ae he entered into conversa- 
ion, 


In the inner drawing-room some 
of the young ladies were engaged 
with music, and were entreated to 
continue their performance. Some 
of them were conversing or looking 
over new publications. 

After a brilliant symphony, per- 
formed by one of the young visitors, 
in which runs and crossings of 
demisemiquavers in tempo prestis- 
simo occupied the principal share, 
Mr. Falconer asked Miss Ilex how 
she liked it. 


MISS ILEX, 


I admire it as a splendid piece of legerdemain; but it expresses 
nothing. 


MR, FALCONER, 


It is well to know that such things can be done ; and when we have 


reached the extreme complications of art, we may hope to return to 
nature and simplicity. 


MISS ILEX, 


Not that it is impossible to reconcile execution and expression. 
Rubini identified the redundancies of ornament with the overflowings of 
feeling, and the music of Donizetti furnished him most happily with the 
means of Snes this power. I never felt so transported out of 
myself as when | heard him sing 7'u che al ciel spiegasti Cali. 


MR. FALCONER, 
Do you place Donizetti above Mozart? 


MISS ILEX. 
But for supplying expressive music to a singer like 


Oh, surely not. 
Rubini, I think Donizetti has no equal ; at any rate no superior. For 
music that does not require, and does not even suit, such a singer, but 
which requires only to be correctly interpreted to be universally recog- 

wnised as the absolute perfection of melody, harmony, and expression, I 


ink Mozart has none. Beethoven perhaps: he composed only one 
ra, Fidelio: but what an opera that is, What an effect in the sudden 

c ange of the key, when Leonora throws herself between her husband 
and Pizarro: and again, in the change of the key with the change of the 
scene, when we pass from the prison to the hall of the palace. What 
pathos in the songs of affection, what grandeur in the songs of triumph 


what wonderful combinations in the accompaniments, where a perpetual 
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stream of counter-melody creeps along in the bass, yet in perfect har- 
mony with the melody above. 


MR. FALCONER. 
What say you to Haydn? 
MISS ILEX, 


Haydn has not written operas, and my principal experience is derived 
from the Italian theatre. But his music is essentially dramatic. It isa 
full stream of perfect harmony in subjection to exquisite melody ; and 
in simple ballad-strains, that go direct to the heart, he is almost supreme 
and alone. Think of that air with which every one is familiar, ‘My 
mother bids me bind my hair? the graceful flow of the first part, the 
touching effect of the semitones in the second : with true intonation and 
true expression, the less such an air is accompanied the better, 


MR, FALCONER. 


There is a beauty and an ae to the heart in ballads which will 


never lose its effect except on those with whom the pretence of fashion 
overpowers the feelings of nature.* 


MISS ILEX, 


It is strange, however, what influence that pretence has, in over- 
powering all natural feelings, not in music alone. 


Is it not curious, thought the rose from the sofa and approached 
Doctor, that there is only one old the singer. The Doctor took his 
woman in the room, and that my place, to cut off his retreat. 

oung friend should have selected Miss Gryll, who, though a pro- 

er for the object of his especial ficient in all music, was particularly 
attention ? partial to ballads, had just begun 

But a few simple notes struck on to sing one. 
the ear of his young friend, who 


THE DAPPLED PALFREY.t 


* My traitorous uncle has wooed for himself; 
Her father has sold her for land and for pelf: 
My steed, for whose equal the world they might search, 
In mockery they borrow to bear her to church. 


‘Oh! there is one path through the forest so green, 
Where thou and I only, my palfrey, have been : 
We traversed it oft, when I rode to her bower, 
To tell my love-tale through the rift of the tower. 


‘Thou know’st not my words, but thy instinct is good : 
By the road to the church lies the path through the wood : 
Thy instinct is good, and her love is as true: 

Thou wilt see thy way homeward: dear palfrey, adieu.’ 


They feasted full late, and full early they rose, 
And church-ward they rode more than half in a doze: 
The steed in an instant broke off from the throng, 
And pierced the green path, which he bounded along. 


In vain was pursuit, though some followed pell-mell : 


Through bramble and thicket they floundered and fell. & 


On the backs of their coursers some dozed as before, 
And missed not the bride till they reached the church-door, 


* Braham said something like this to a Parliamentary Committee on Theatres, in 
183 


2. 
+ Founded on Le Vair Palefrot: among the Fabliaux published by Barbazan. 








Mr. Falconer had listened to the 
ballad with evident pleasure. He 
turned to resume his place on the 
sofa, but finding it pre-occupied by 
the Doctor, he put on a look of dis- 
appointment, which seemed to the 
Doctor exceedingly comic. 


Ballads. 


The knight from his keep on the forest-bound gazed : 
The drawbridge was down, the portcullis was raised: 
And true to his hope came the palfrey amain, 

With his only loved lady, who checked not the rein. 


The drawbridge went up: the portcullis went down: 
The chaplain was ready with bell, book, and gown : 
The wreck of the bride-train arrived at the gate : 
The bride showed the ring, and they muttered ‘ Too late!’ 


‘Not too late for a feast, though too late for a fray : 
What’s done can’t be undone: make peace while you may.’ 
So spake the young knight, and the old ones complied, 
And quaffed a deep health to the bridegroom and bride. 






‘Surely,’ thought the Doctor, 
‘he is not in love with the old 


maid,’ 


Miss Gryll gave up her place 


to a young lady, who 


in her 


turn sang a ballad of a different 


character. 





LOVE AND AGE. 


I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 
hen I was six and you were four; 


When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 


Were pleasures soon to please no more. 


Through groves and meads, o’er grass and heather, 


With little playmates, to and fro, 
We wandered hand in hand together ; 
But that was sixty years ago. 


You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 
And still our early love was strong; 
Still with no care our days were laden, 
They glided joyously along; 

And I did love you, very dearly, 


How dearly words want power to show ; 


I thought your heart was touched as nearly ;— 


But that was fifty years ago. 


Then other lovers came around you, 

Your beauty grew from year to year, 

And many a splendid circle found you 

The centre of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 

On rank and wealth your hand bestow ; 

Oh, then I thought my heart was breaking,— 
But that was forty years ago. 


And I lived on, to wed another: 

No cause she gave me to repine ; 

And when I heard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine. 

My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row : 

My joy in them was past expression ;— 
But that was thirty years ago. 

You grew a matron plump and comely, 
You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze ; 
My earthly lot was far more homely ; 
But I too had my festal days. 
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No merrier eyes have ever glistened 

Around the hearth-stone’s wintry glow, 

Than when my youngest child was christened ;— 
But that was twenty years ago. 


Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire grey ; 

One pet of four years old I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure, 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure,— 
And that is not ten years ago. 


But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The ever-rolling silent hours 

Will bring a time we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be an hundred years ago. 


' MISS ILEX. 
That is a melancholy song. But of how many first loves is it the 
true tale? And how many are far less happy ? 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


It is simple and well sung, with a distinctness of articulation not 
often heard. 


MISS ILEX. 


That young lady’s voice is a perfect contralto. It is singularly 
beautiful, and I applaud her for keeping within her natural compass, and 


not destroying her voice by forcing it upwards, as too many do. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Forcing, forcing, seems to be the rule of life. A young lady who 
forces her voice into altissimo, and a young gentleman who forces his 
mind into a receptacle for a chaos of crudities, are pretty much on 
a par. Both do ill, where, if they were contented with attainments 
within the limits of natural taste and natural capacity, they might 
both do well. As tothe poor young men, many of them become mere 
crammed fowls, with the same result as Hermogenes, who, after astonish- 
ing the world with his attainments at seventeen, came to a sudden end 
at the age of twenty-five, and spent the rest of a long life in hopeless 
imbecility.* 

MISS ILEX. 

The poor young men can scarcely help themselves. They are not held 
qualified for a profession unless they have overloaded their understand- 
ing with things of no use in it—incongruous things too, which could 
never be combined into the pursuits of natural taste. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Very true. Brindley would not have passed as a canal-maker, nor 
Edward Williamst as a bridge-builder. I saw the other day som 
examination papers which would have infallibly excluded Marlboro 
from the army, and Nelson from the navy. 1 doubt if Haydn wo 
have passed as a composer before a committee of lords like one of li 
pupils, who insisted on demonstrating to him that he was continually 
sinning against the rules of counterpoint ; on which Haydn said to him, 


* Donaldson’s History of Greek Literature, vol. iii. p. 156. 
+ The builder of Pont-y-Pryd, 
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‘IT thought I was to teach you, but it seems you are to teach me, and I 
do not want a preceptor, and thereon he wished his lordship a good 
morning. Fancy Watt being asked, how much Joan of Naples got for 
Avignon when she sold it to Pope Clement the Sixth, and being held 
unfit for an engineer because he could not tell. 


MISS ILEX. 
That is an odd question, Doctor. But how much did she get for it? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Nothing. He promised ninety thousand golden florins, but he did 
not pay one of them ; and that, I suppose, is the profound sense of the 
question. It is true he paid her after a fashion, in his own peculiar 
coin. He absolved her of the murder of her first husband, and perhaps 
he thought that was worth the money. But how many of our legislators 
could answer the question? Is it not strange that candidates for seats 
in parliament should not be subjected to competitive examination ? 
Plato and Persius* would furnish good hints for it. I should like to see 
honourable gentlemen having to answer such questions as are deemed 
necessary tests for government clerks, before they would be held qualified 
candidates for seats in the legislature. That would be something like a 
reform of the parliament. Oh, that it were so, and I were the examiner! 
Ha, ha, ha, what a comedy! 


The Doctor’s hearty laugh was contagious, and Miss Ilex joined in it. 
Mr. Macborrowdale came up. 


MR, MACBORROWDALE. 
You are as merry as if you had discovered the object of Jack of 
Dover’s quest, 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Something very like it. We have an honourable gentleman under 
competitive examination for a degree in legislative wisdom. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 
Truly, that is fooling competition to the top of its bent. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 

Competitive examination for clerks, and none for legislators—is not 
this an anomaly? Ask the honourable member for Muckborough on 
what acquisitions in history and mental and moral philosophy he founds 
his claim of competence to make laws for the nation? He can only tell 
you that he has been chosen as the most conspicuous Grub among the 
Moneygrubs of his borough to be the representative of all that is sordid, 
selfish, hard-hearted, unintellectual, and antipatriotic, which are the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of the majority among them. Ask a candidate for 
a clerkship what are his qualifications? He may answer, ‘ All that are 
requisite—reading, writing, and arithmetic.’ ‘Nonsense,’ says the ques- 
tioner. ‘Do you know the number of miles in direct distance from 
Timbuctoo to the top of Chimborazo? ‘I do not,’ says the candidate. 
‘Then you will not do for a clerk,’ says the competitive examiner. Does 
Moneygrub of Muckborough know? He does not; nor anything else. 
The clerk may be able to answer some of the questions put to him. 
Moneygrub could not answer one of them. But he is very fit for a 

gislator. 
MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

‘Eh! but he is subjected to a pretty severe competitive examination 

his own, by what they call a constituency, who just put him to the 
test in the art of conjuring, to see if he can shift money from his own 
pocket into theirs, without any inconvenient third party being aware of 
the transfer. 


* Prato: Alcibiades i.; Perstus: Sat. iv. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Amiam: che non ha tregua 

Con gli anni umana vita, e si dilegua. 

Amiam : che il sol si muore, e poi rinasce: 

A noi sua breve luce 

S’asconde, e il sonno eterna notte adduce. 
Tasso: Aminta. 

Love, while youth knows its prime, 

For mortal life can make no truce with time. 

Love: for the sun goes down to rise as bright: 

To us his transient light 

Is veiled, and sleep comes on with everlasting night. 


ORD CURRYFIN wastoomuch knew the young lady who had 
a man of the world to devote sung the last bs Tad. The Doctor 
his attentions in society exclusively knew her well. She was Miss 
to one, and make them the subject Niphet, the only daughter of a 
of special remark. He left the gentleman of fortune, residing at 
inner drawing-room, and came up _ a few miles’ distance. 
to the Doctor to ask him if he 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
As I looked at her while she was singing, I thought of Southey’s 
description of Laila’s face in Thalaba: 
A broad light floated o’er its marble paleness, 
As the wind waved the fountain-fire. 


Marble paleness suits her well. There is something statuesque in her 
whole appearance. I could not help thinking what an admirable 
Camilla she would make in Cimarosa’s Orazii. Her features are singu- 
larly agaee: They had not much play, but the expression of her voice 
was such as if she felt the full force of every sentiment she uttered. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 

I consider her to be a person of very deep feeling, which she does 
not choose should appear on the surface. She is animated in conver- 
sation when she is led into it. Otherwise, she is silent and retiring, 
but obliging in the extreme ; always ready to take part in anything that 
is going forward. She never needs, for example, being twice asked to 
sing. She is free from the vice which Horace ascribes to all singers, of 
not complying when asked, and never leaving off when they have once 
begun, If this be a general rule, she is an exception to it. 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


I rather wonder she does not tinge her cheeks with a slight touch of 
— red, just as much as would give her a sort of blush-rose com- 
plexion. 









































MISS ILEX. 
You will not wonder when you know her better. The artificial, the 
false, in any degree, however little, is impossible to her. She does not 
show all she thinks and feels, but what she does show is truth itself. 
LORD CURRYFIN. 
And what part is she to take in the Aristophanic comedy? 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
She is to be the leader of the chorus. 
LORD CURRYFIN. 
I have not seen her at the rehearsals. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
So far, her place has been supplied. You will see her at the next. 
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In the meantime Mr. Falconer 
had gone into the inner drawing- 
room, sat down by Miss Gryll, and 
entered into conversation with her. 
The Doctor observed them from a 
distance, but with all the oppor- 
tunity he had had for observation, 
he was still undetermined in his 
opinion of the impression they 
might have made on each other. 

‘It is well,’ he said to himself, 
‘that Miss Ilex is an old maid. If 
she were as young as Morgana, I 
think she would win our young 
friend’s heart. Her mind is evi- 
dently much to his mind. But so 
would Morgana’s be, if she could 
speak it as freely. She does not— 
why not? To him at any rate. 
She seems under no restraint with 
Lord Curryfin. A good omen, per- 
haps. I never saw a couple so 
formed for each other. eaven 
help me! I cannot help harping 
on that string. After all, the 
Vestals are the obstacle.’ 

Lord Curryfin, seeing Miss Ni- 
phet sitting alone at the side of 
the room, changed his place, sate 


down by her, and entered into con- 
versation on the topics of the day, 


novels, operas, pictures, and various 
yhenomena of London life. She 
cept up the ball with him very 
smartly. She was every winter— 
May and June—in London, mixed 
much in society, and saw every- 
thing that was to be seen. Lord 
Curryfin, with all his Protean 
accomplishments, could not start a 
subject on which she had not some- 
thing to say. But she originated 
nothing. He spoke, and she an- 
swered. One thing he remarked 
as singular, that though she spoke 
with knowledge of many things, 
she did not speak as with taste or 
distaste of any. ‘The world seemed 
to flow under her observation with- 
out even ruffling the surface of her 
interior thoughts. This perplexed 
his versatile lordship. He thought 


| Wythe young lady would be a subject 


worth studying: it was clear that 
she was a character. So far so 
well. He felt that he should not 
rest satisfied till he was able to 
define it. 

The theatre made rapid progress. 
The walls were completed, The 
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building was roofed in. The stage 
portion was so far finished as to 
allow Mr. Pallet to devote every 
morning to the scenery. The 
comedy was completed. The music 
was composed. The rehearsals 
went on with vigour, but for the 
present in the drawing-rooms, 

Miss Niphet, returning one morn- 
ing from a walk before breakfast, 
went into the theatre to see its 
progress, and found Lord Curryfin 
swinging over the stage on a seat 
suspended by long ropes from above 
the visible scene. He did not see 
her. He was looking upwards, 
not as one indulging in an idle 
pastime, but as one absorbed in 
serious meditation. All at once 
the seat was drawn up, and he dis- 
appeared in the blue canvas that 
represented the sky. She was not 
aware that gymnastics were to form 
any portion of the projected enter- 
tainment, and went away, associat- 
ing the idea of his lordship, as 
many had done before, with some- 
thing like a feeling of the lu- 
dicrous, 

Miss Niphet was not much given 
to laughter, but whenever she 
looked at Lord Curryfin during 
breakfast she could not quite sup- 

ress a smile which hovered on her 
ips, and which was even the more 
forced on her by the contrast be- 
tween his pantomimic disappear- 
ance and his quiet courtesy and 
remarkably good manners in com- 
pany. The lines of Pope— 


A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome, 


—passed through her mind as she 
looked at him. 

Lord Curryfin noticed the sup- 

ressed smile, but did not appre- 
me that it had any relation to 
himself. He thought some grace- 
ful facetiousness had presented 
itself to the mind of the young 
lady, and that she was amusing 
herself with her own fancy. It 
was, however, to him another touch 
of character, that lighted up her 
statuesque countenance with a new 
and peculiar beauty. By degrees 
her Geiaes resumed their accus- 
tomed undisturbed serenity. Lord 
Curryfin felt satisfied that in that 
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aspect he had somewhere seen 
something like her, and after re- 
volving a series of recollections, he 
remembered that it was a statue of 
Melpomene. 

There was in the park a large 
lake, encircled with varieties of 
woodland, and by its side was a 
pavilion, to which Miss Niphet 
often resorted to read in an after- 
noon. And at no great distance 
from it was the boat-house, to which 
Lord Curryfin often resorted for a 
boat, to row or sail on the water. 
Passing the pavilion in the after- 
noon, he saw the young lady, and, 
entering into conversation, ascer- 
tained what had so amused her in 
the morning. He told her he had 
been trying—severally by himself, 
and collectively with the workmen 
—the strength of the suspending 
lines for the descent of the Chorus 
of Clouds in the Aristophanic 
comedy. She said she had been 
very ungratéfal to laugh at the 
result of his¥.solicitude for the 
safety of herself and her young 
friends. He said that in having 
moved her to smile, even at his 
expense, he considered himself 
amply repaid. 

_ From this time they often met 
in the pavilion, that is to Say, he 
often found her reading there on 
his way to a boat, and stopped 
awhile to converse with her. They 
had always plenty to say, and it 
resulted that he was always sorry 
to leave her, and she was always 
sorry to part with him. By degrees 
the feeling of the ludicrous ceased 
to be the predominant sentiment 
—— she associated with him. 

"amour vient sans qu'on y pense. 

The days aecienak and all 
things were sufficiently advanced 
to admit of rehearsals in the 
theatre. The hours from twelve 
to two—from noon to luncheon— 
were devoted to this pleasant pas- 
time. Atluncheon there was much 
merriment over the recollections 
of the morning’s work, and after 
luncheon there was walking in the 
park, rowing or sailing on the lake, 
riding or driving in the adjacent 
country, archery in a spacious field, 
and in bad weather billiards, read- 
ing in the library, music in the 
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drawing-rooms, battledoor and 
shuttlecock in the hall; in short, 
all the methods of passing time 
agreeably which are available to 
good company, when there are 
ample means and space for their 
exercise ; to say nothing of making 
love, which Lord Curryfin did with 
all delicacy and discretion—directly 
to Miss Gryll as he had begun, and 
indirectly to Miss Niphet, for whom 
he felt an involuntary and almost 
unconscious admiration. He ap- 
rehended that with the former he 
1ad a dangerous rival in the Her- 
mit of the Folly, and he thought 
the latter had sufficient charms to 
console even Orlando for the loss 
of Angelica. In short, Miss Gryll 
had first made him think of mar- 
riage, and whenever he thought his 
hopes were dim in that quarter, he 
found an antidote to despair in the 
contemplation of the statue-like 
damsel. 
Mr. Falconer took more and more 
leasure in Miss Gryll’s society, 
ut he did not declare himself. 
He was more than once on the 
point of doing so, but the images 
of the Seven Sisters rose before 


_ him, and he suspended the inten- 


tion. On these occasions he always 
went home for a day or two to 
fortify his resolution against his 
heart. Thus he passed his time 
between the Grange and the Tower, 
‘letting I dare not wait upon I 
would. 

Miss Gryll had listened to Lord 
Curryfin. She had neither en- 
couraged nor discouraged him. She 
thought him the most amusing 
erson she had ever known. She 
iked his temper, his acquirements, 
and his manners. She could not 
divest herself of that feeling of the 
ludicrous which everybody seemed 
to associate with him; but she 
thought the chances of life pre- 
sented little hope of a happier 
marriage than a woman who would 


fall in with his tastes and pursuits—y) 
which, notwithstanding their tincs 


ture of absurdity, were entertain- 
ing and even amiable—might hope 
for with him. Therefore, a 
would not say No, though, when 
she thought of Mr, Falconer, she 
could not say Yes. 
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Lord Curryfin invented a new 
sail of infallible safety, which re- 
sulted, like most similar inventions, 
in capsizing the inventor on the 
first trial. Miss Niphet, going one 
afternoon, later than usual, to her 
accustomed pavilion, found his 
lordship scrambling up the bank, 
and his boat, keel upwards, at some 
little distance in the lake. For a 
moment her usual self-command 
forsook her. She held out both 
her hands to assist him up the 
bank, and as soon as he stood on 
dry land, dripping like a Triton in 
trousers, she exclaimed, in such a 
tone as he had never before heard, 
‘Oh! my dear lord!’ Then, as if 
conscious of her momentary aber- 
ration, she blushed with a deeper 
tinge than that of the artificial rose 
which he had once thought might 
improve her complexion. She at- 
tempted to withdraw her hands, 
but he squeezed them both ardently, 
and exclaimed in his turn, like a 
lover in a tragedy, 

‘Surely, till now I never looked 
on beauty.’ 

She was on the point of saying 
‘Surely, before now you have 
looked on Miss Gryll,” but she 
checked herself. She was content 
to receive the speech as a sudden 
ebullition of gratitude forsympathy, 
and disengaging her hands, she in- 
sisted on his returning immediatel 
to the house to change his ‘dan 
and dripping weeds.’ 

As soon as he was out of sight, 
she went to the boat-house to sum- 
mon the men who had charge of it 
to the scene of the accident. Put- 
ting off in another boat, the 
brought the capsized vessel to land, 
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and hung up the sail todry. She 
returned in the evening, and find- 


-ing the sail dry, she set it on fire. 
‘Lord Curryfin, coming down to 


look after his tackle, found the 
young lady meditating over the 
tinder. She said to him, 

‘That sail will never put you 
under the water again.’ 

He was touched by this singular 
development of solicitude for his 
preservation, but could not help 
saying something in praise of his 
invention, giving a demonstration 
of the infallibility of the principle, * 
with several scientific céuses of 
error in working out the practice. 
He had no doubt it would be all 
right on another experiment. See- 
ing that her looks expressed un- 
feigned alarm at this announce- 
ment, he assured her that her kind 
interest in his safety was sufficient 
to prevent his trying his invention 
again. They wa ked. back together 
to the house, and in'the course of 
conversation she said to him, 

‘The last time I saw the words 
Infallible Safety, they were painted 
on the back of a stage-coach, which 
in one of our summer tours we saw 
lying by the side of the road, with 
its top in a ditch and its wheels in 
the air.’ 

The young lady was still a 
mystery to Lord Curryfin. 

‘Sometimes,’ he said to himself, 
‘I could almost fancy Melpomene 
in love with me. But I have 
seldom seen her laugh, and when 
she has done so now and then, it 
has usually been at me, That is 
not much like love. Her last re- 
mark was anything but a compli- 
ment to my inventive genius,’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


O gran contrasto in giovenil pensiero, 
Desir di laude, ed impeto d’amore ! 


Arrosto: C. 25. 


How great a strife in youthful minds can raise 
Impulse of love, and keen desire of praise. 


[O82 CURRYFIN, amongst his 
multifarious acquirements, had 
taken lessons from the great horse- 
tamer, and thought himself as well 
qualified as his master to subdue 


any animal of the species, however 
vicious. It was therefore with 
great pleasure he heard that there 
was a singularly refractory speci- 
men in Mr. Gryll’s stables. The 
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next morning after hearing this, he 
rose early, and took his trouble- 
some charge in hand. After some 
preliminary management, he pro- 
ceeded to gallop him round and 
round a large open space in the 
ark, which was visible from the 
ouse. Miss Niphet, always an 
early riser, and having just pre- 
pared for a walk, saw him from her 
chamber window engaged in this 
erilous exercise, and though she 
ew nothing of the peculiar cha- 
racter of his recalcitrant disciple, 
she saw by its shakings, kickings, 
and plungings, that it was exerting 
all its energies to get rid of its 
rider. At last it made a sudden 
dash into the wood, and disap- 
peared among the trees. 

It was to the young lady a mat- 
ter of implicit certainty that some 
disaster would ensue. She pictured 
to herself all the contingencies of 
accident; being thrown to the 
ground and kicked by the horse’s 
hoofs, being dashed against a tree, 
or being suspended, like Absalom, 
by the hair. She hurried down 
and hastened towards the wood, 
from which, just as she reached it 


the rider and horse emerged at full 


speed as before. But as soon as 

ord Curryfin saw Miss Niphet, 
he took a graceful wheel round 
and brought the horse to a stand 
by her side ; for by this time he 
had mastered the animal, and 
brought it to the condition of Sir 
Walter’s hunter in Wordsworth :— 


Weak as a lamb the hour that it is 
yeaned, 
And foaming like a mountain cataract.* 


She did not attempt to dissemble 
that she had come to look for him, 
but said, 

‘I expected to find you killed.’ 

He said, ‘ You see all my experi- 
ments are not failures. I onl 
been more fortunate with the horse 
than the sail,’ 

At this moment one of the 
keepers appeared at a little distance. 
Lord Curryfin beckoned to him, 
and asked him to take the horse 
to the stables. The keeper looked 
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with some amazement, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘Why, this is the horse that no- 
body could manage !’ 

‘You will manage him easily 
enough now,’ said Lord Curryfin. 

So it appeared ; and the keeper 
took charge of him, not slender 
without misgiving. 

Miss Niphet’s feelings had been 
over-excited, the more so ffom the 
severity with which she was accus- 
tomed to repress them. The energy 
which had thus far upheld her, 
suddenly gave way. She sate down 
on a fallen tree, and burst into 
tears. Lord Curryfin sate down by 
her, and took her hand, She allowed 
him to retain it awhile ; but all at 
once she snatched it from him and 
sped towards the house over the 
grass, with the swiftness and light- 
ness of Virgil’s Camilla, leaving 
his lordship as much astonished at 
her movements as the Volscian 
crowd, attonitis inhians animis,t 
had been at those of her prototype. 
He could not help thinking, ‘ Few 
women run gracefully; but she 
runs like another Atalanta.’ 

When the party met at breakfast, 
Miss Niphet was in her place, look- 
ing more like a statue than ever, 
with, if possible, more of marble 
paleness, Lord Curryfin’s morning 
exploit, of which the story had 
soon found its way from the stable 


‘ to the hall, was the chief subject 


of conversation. He received a 
large share of what he had always 
so much desired—applause and ad- 
miration ; but now he thought he 
would willingly sacrifice all he had 
ever received in that line, to see 
even the shadow of a smile, or the 
expression of a sentiment of any 
kind, on the impassive face of Mel- 
pomene. She left the room when 
she rose from the breakfast-table, 
appeared at the rehearsal, and went 
through her part as usual; sate 
down at-luncheon, and departed as 
soon as it wasover. She answered, 
as she had always done, everythin 
that was said to her, frankly, an 
to the purpose ; and also as usual, 
she originated nothing. 


* Hartleap Well. 
+ Gaping with wondering minds, 
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In the afternoon Lord Curryfin 
went down to the pavilion. She 
was not there. He wandered about 
the grounds in all directions, and 
returned several times to the 
periien, always in vain. At last 

e sate down in the pavilion and 
fell into a meditation. He asked 
himself how it could be, that hav- 
ing begun by making love to Miss 
Gryll, having indeed gone too far 
to recede unless the young lady 
absolved him, he was now evidently 
in a transition state towards a more 
absorbing and violent passion, for 
a person who, with all her frank- 
ness, was incomprehensible, and 
whose snowy exterior seemed to 
cover a volcanic fire, which she 
struggled to repress, and was angry 
with herself when she did not 
thoroughly succeed in so doing. 
If he were quite free, he would do 
his part towards the solution of 
the mystery, by making a direct 
and formal proposal to her, Asa 
ney to this, he might press 

fiss Gryll for an answer. All he 
had yet obtained from her was, 
‘ Wait till we are better acquainted.’ 
He was in a dilemma between 
Morgana and Melpomene. It had 
not entered into his thoughts that 
Morgana was in love with him; 
but he thought it nevertheless very 
probable that she was in a fair way 
to become so, and that even as it 
was she liked him well enough to 
accept him, On the other hand, 
he could not divest himself of the 
idea that Melpomene was in love 
with him. It was true, all the 
sympathy she had yet shown might 
have arisen from the excitement of 
strong feelings, at the real or sup- 
posed peril of a person with whom 
she was in the habit of daily inter- 
course. It might be so. Still the 
sympathy was very impassioned ; 
though, but for his rashness in 
self-exposure to danger, he might 
never have known it. A few days 
ago, he would not press Miss Gryll 
for an answer, because he feared it 
might be a negative. Now he 
would not, because he was at least 
not in haste for an affirmative. But 
supposing it were a negative, what 
certainty had he that a negative 
from Morgana would not be fol- 
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lowed by a negative from Mel- 
pomene? Then his heart would 
be at sea without rudder or com- 
pass. We shall leave him awhile 
to the contemplation of his per- 
plexities, 

As his thoughts were divided, so 
were Morgana’s. If Mr. Falconer 
should propose to her, she felt that 
she could accept him without hesi- 
tation. She saw clearly the ten- 
dency of his feelings towards her. 
She saw, at the same time, that he 
strove to the utmost against them 
in behalf of his old associations, 
though, with all his endeavours, 
he could not suppress them in her 
presence. So there was the lover 
who did not propose, and who 
would have been preferred ; and 
there was the lover who had pro- 
posed, and who, if it had been clear 
that the former chance was hope- 
less, would not have been lightly 
given up. 

If her heart had been as much 
interested in Lord Curryfin as it 
was in Mr. Falconer, she would 
quickly have detected a diminution 
in the ardour of his pursuit ; but 
so far as she might have noticed 
any difference in his conduct, she 
ascribed it only to deference to her 
recommendation to ‘ wait till they 
were better acquainted.’ The longer 
and the more quietly he waited, 
the better it seemed to please her. 
It was not on him, but on Mr. 
Falconer, that the eyes of her ob- 
servance were fixed. She would 
have given Lord Curryfin his liberty 
instantly if she had thought he 
wished it. 

Mr. Falconer also had his own 
dilemma, between his new love 
and his old affections. When- 
ever the first seemed likely to gain 
the ascendency, the latter rose in 
their turn, like Antaeus from earth, 
with renovated strength. And he 
kept up their force by always re- 
visiting the Tower, when the con- 
test seemed doubtful. 

Thus, Lord Curryfin and Mr. 
Falconer were rivals, with a new 
phase of rivalry. In some of their 
variations of feeling, each wished 
the other success ; the latter, be- 
cause he struggled against a spell 
that grew more and more difficult 
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to be resisted ; the former, because 
he had been suddenly overpowered 
by the same kind of light that had 
shone from the statue of Pygma- 
lion. Thus their rivalry, such as 
it was, was entirely without ani- 
mosity, and in no way disturbed 
the harmony of the Aristophanic 
party. 

The only person concerned in 
these complications whose thoughts 
and feelings were undivided, was 
Miss Niphet. She had begun by 
laughing at Lord Curryfin, and 
had ended 7 forming a decided 
partiality for him. She contended 
against the feeling ; she was aware 
of his intentions towards Miss 
Gryll ; and she would perhaps have 
achieved a conquest over herself, if 
her sympathies had not been kept 
in a continual fever by the rashness 
with which he exposed himself to 
accidents by flood and field. At 
the same time, as she was more 
interested in observing Morgana 
than Morgana was in observing 
her, she readily perceived the 
latter's predilection for Mr. 
Falconer, and the gradual folding 
around him the enchanted net. 
These observations, and the mani- 
fest progressive concentration of 
Lord Curryfin’s affections on her- 
self, showed her that she was not 
in the way of inflicting any ver 
severe wound on her young friend’s 
feelings, or encouraging a tendency 
to absolute hopelessness in her 


own. 

Lord Curryfin was pursuing his 
meditations in the pavilion, when 
the young lady, whom he had 
sought there in vain, presented 
herself before him in great agita- 
tion. He started up to meet her, 


and held out both his hands. She 
took them both, held them a mo- 
ment, disengaged them, and sate 
down at a little distance, which he 
immediately reduced to nothing. 
He then expressed his disappoint- 
ment at not having previously 
found her in the pavilion, and his 
delight at seeing her now. After 
a pause, she said: ‘I felt so much 
disturbed in the morning, that I 
should have devoted the whole day 
to recovering calmness of thought, 
but for something I have just 
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heard. My maid tells me that you 
are going to try that horrid horse 
in harness, and in a newly-invented 
high phaeton of your own, and 
that the grooms say they would 
not drive that horse in any car- 
riage, nor any horse in that car- 
riage, and that you have a double 
chance of breaking your neck. I 
have disregarded all other feelings 
to entreat you to give up your in- 
tention.’ 

Lord Curryfin assured her that 
he felt too confident in his power 
over horses, and in the safety of 
his new invention, to admit the 
possibility of danger: but that it 
was a very small sacrifice to her 
to restrict himself to tame horses 
and low carriages, or to abstinence 
from all horses and carriages, if she 
desired it. 

‘And from sailing-boats,’ she 
added. 

‘And from sailing-boats,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘ And from balloons,’ she said. 

‘And from balloons, he answered. 
‘But what made you think of bal- 
loons ? 

‘Because, she said, ‘they are 
dangerous, and you are inquiring 
and adventurous.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, he said 
‘I have been up in a balloon. I 
thought it the most charming ex- 
cursion I ever made. I have 
thought of going upagain. I have 
invented a valve—— 

‘Oh heavens! she exclaimed. 
‘But I have your promise touching 
horses, and carriages, and sails, and 
balloons.’ 

‘You have,’ he said. ‘It shall 
be strictly adhered to.’ 

She rose to return to the house, 
But this time he would not part 
with her, and they returned toge- 
ther. 

Thus poe by an authority, 
to which he yielded implicit obe- 
dience, from trying further experi- 
ments at the risk of his neck, he 
restricted his inventive faculty to 
safer channels, and determined 
that the structure he was superin- 
tending should reproduce, as far as 
possible, all the peculiarities of the 
Athenian Theatre. Amongst other 
things, he studied attentively the 
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subject of the écheia, or sonorous 
vases, which, in that vast theatre, 
propagated and clarified sound ; 
and though in its smaller repre- 
sentative they were not needed, he 
thought it still possible that they 
might produce an agreeable effect. 
But with all the assistance of the 
Reverend Doctor Opimian, he found 
it difficult to arrive at a clear idea 
of their construction, or even of 
their principle; for the statement 
of Vitruvius, that they gave an ac- 
cordant resonance in the fourth, 
the fifth, and the octave, seemed 
incompatible with the idea of 
changes of key, and not easily 
reconcileable with the doctrine of 
Harmonics. At last he made up 
his mind ‘that they had no refer- 
ence to key, but solely to pitch 
modified by duly proportioned 
magnitude and distance ; he there- 
fore set to work assiduously, got a 
number of vases made, ascertained 
that they would give a resonance 
of some kind, and had them dis- 


posed, at proper intervals, round - 


the audience part of the building. 
This being done, the party as- 
sembled, some as audience, some 
as performers, to judge of the 
effect. The first burst of choral 
music produced a resonance, like 
the sound produced by sea-shells 
when placed against the ear, only 
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ae times multiplied, and grow- 
ing like the sound of a gong: it 
was the emgpeetet: concentration 
of the symphony of a lime-grove 
full of cockchaffers,* on a fine 
evening in the early summer. The 
experiment was then tried with 
single voices: the hum was less in 
itself, but greater in proportion. 
It was then tried with speaking: 
the result was the same : a power- 
ful and perpetual hum, not re- 
sonant peculiarly to the diatessaron, 
the diapente, or the diapason, but 
making a new variety of conti- 
nuous fundamental bass. 

‘I am satisfied,’ said Lord Curry- 
fin, ‘the art of making these vases 
is as hopelessly lost as that of 
making mummies.’ Miss Niphet 
encouraged him to persevere. She 
said : 

‘You have produced a decided 
resonance: the only thing is to 
subdue it, which you may perhaps 
effect by diminishing the number 
and enlarging the intervals of the 
vases,’ 

He determined to act on the 
suggestion, and she felt that, for 
some little time at least, she had 
kept him out of mischief. But 
whenever anything was said or 
sung in the theatre, it was neces- 
sary, for the time, to remove the 
écheva, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque. 


Hor. £pist. I. vi. 65, 66. 


If, as Mimnermus held, nought else can move 
Your soul to pleasure, live in sports and love. 


HE theatre was completed, and 

was found to be, without the 
écheia, a fine vehicle of sound. It 
was tried, not only in the morning 
rehearsals, but occasionally, and 
chiefly on afternoons of bad weather, 
by recitations, and even lectures ; 
for though some of the party at- 
tached no value to that mode of 
dogmatic instruction, with the 
majority, and especially with the 


young ladies, it was decidedly in 
favour. 

One rainy afternoon Lord Curry- 
fin was entreated to deliver in the 
theatre his lecture on Fish. He 
readily consplied, and succeeded in 
amusing his audience more, and 
instructing them as much, as any 
of his more pretentious brother 
lecturers could have done, We - 
shall not report the lecture, but 


* The drone of the cockchaffer, as he wheels by you in drowsy hum, sounds his 
corno di bassetto on F below the line.—GarpinEr’s Music of Nature. 
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we refer those who may be curious 
on the subject to the next meeting 
of the Pantopragmatic Society, 
under the presidency of Lord 
Facing-both-ways, .and the vice- 
presidency of Lord Michin Malicho. 

At intervals in similar after- 
noons of bad weather some others 
of the party were requested to 
favour the company with lectures 
or recitations in the theatre. Mr. 
Minim delivered a lecture on music, 
Mr. Pallet on painting; Mr. Fal- 
coner, though not used to lectur- 
ing, got up one on domestic life in 
the Homeric age. Even Mr. Gryll 
took his turn, and expounded the 
Epicurean philosophy. Mr. Mac- 
Borrowdale, who had no objection 
to lectures before dinner, Sileceed 
one on all the affairs of the world 
—foreign and domestic, moral, 
political, and literary. In the 
course of it he touched on Reform. 
‘The stone which Lord Michin 
Malicho—who was the Gracchus of 
the last Reform, and is the Sisy- 
— of the present—has been so 
aboriously pushing up hill, is for 
the present deposited at the bottom 
in the Limbo of Vanity. Ifit should 
ever surmount the summit and run 
down on the other side, it will 
infallibly roll over and annihilate 
the franchise of the educated classes; 
for it would not be worth their 
while to cross the road to exercise 
it against the rabble preponderance 
which would then have been cre- 
ated, Thirty years ago, Lord Michin 
Malicho had several cogent argu- 
mentsin favour of Reform. One was, 
that the people were roaring for it, 
and that therefore they must have 
it. He has now in its favour the 
no less cogent argument, that the 
people do not care about it, and 
that the less it is asked for the 
greater will be the grace of the 
boon. On the former occasion the 
out-of-door logic was irresistible. 
Burning houses, throwing dead 
cats and cabbage-stumps into car- 
riages, and other varieties of the 
same system of didactics, demon- 
strated the fitness of those who 
practised them to have representa- 
tives in Parliament. So they got 
their representatives, and many 
think Parliament would have been 
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better without them. My father 
was a stanch Reformer, In his 
neighbourhood in London was the 
nlace of assembly of a Knowledge- 
is-Power Club. The members, at 
the close of their meetings, col- 
lected mending-stones from the 
road, and broke the windows to 
the right and left of their line of 
march, They had a flag on which 
was inscribed THE POWER OF PUBLIC 
oprnion. Whenever the enlight- 
ened assembly met, my father 
closed his shutters, but, closing 
within, they did not protect the 
oo One morning he picked up, 
rom where it had fallen between 
the window and the shutter, a very 
large, and consequently very de- 
monstrative, specimen of dialectical 
granite. He preserved it carefully, 
and mounted it on a handsome 
pedestal, inscribed with THE POWER 
OF PUBLIC OPINION. He placed it 
on the middle of his library mantel- 
piece, and the daily contemplation 
of it cured him of his passion for 
Reform. During the rest of his 
life he never talked, as he had used 
to do, of “the people:” he always 
said “the rabble,” and delighted in 
quoting every passage of Hudibras 
in which the rabble-rout is treated 
as he had come to conclude it ought 
to be. He made this piece of 
granite the nucleus of many poli- 
tical disquisitions, It is still in 
my possession, and I look on it 
with veneration as my principal 
tutor, for it had certainly a large 
share in the elements of my educa- 
tion. If, which does not seem 
likely, another reform lunacy should 
arise in my time, I shall take care 
to close my shutters against THE 
POWER OF PUBLIC OPINION.’ 

The Reverend Doctor Opimian 
being called on to contribute his 
share to these diversions of rainy 
afternoons, said: 

‘The sort of prose lecture which 
I am accustomed to deliver would 
not be exactly « gt ong to the 
present time and place. I will 
therefore recite to you some verses, 
which I made some time since, on 
what appeared to me a striking 
specimen of absurdity on the part 
of the advisers of royalty here— 
the bestowing the honours of 
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knighthood, which is a purely 
Christian institution, on Jews and 
Paynim ; very worthy persons in 
themselves, and entitled to any 
mark of respect befitting their 
class, but not to one strictly and 
exclusively Christian ; money-deal- 
ers, too, of all callings the most 
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antipathetic to that of a true knight. 
The contrast impressed itself on 
me as I was reading a poem of the 
twelfth century, by Hues de Taba- 
ret—L’Ordeéne de Chevalerie—and I 
endeavoured to express the con- 
trast in the manner and form 
following : 


*A NEW ORDER OF CHIVALRY, 


Sir Moses, Sir Aaron, Sir Jamramajee, 

Two stock-jobbing Jews, and a shroffing Parsee, 

Have girt on the armour of old Chivalrie, 

And, instead of the Red Cross, have hoisted Balls Three. 


Now fancy our Sovereign, so gracious and bland, 

With the sword of Saint George in her royal right hand, 
Instructing this trio of marvellous Knights 

In the mystical meanings of Chivalry’s rites, 


** You have come from the bath, all in milk-white array, 
To show you have washed worldly feelings away, 

And, pure as your vestments from secular stain, 
Renounce sordid passions and seekings for gain. 


“This scarf of deep red o’er your vestments I throw, 
In token, that down them your life-blood shall flow, 
Ere Chivalry’s honour, or Christendom’s faith, 

Shall meet, through your failure, or peril or scaith. 


“ These slippers of silk, of the colour of earth, 

Are in sign of remembrance of whence you had birth; 
That from earth you have sprung, and to earth you return, 
But stand for the faith, life immortal to earn. 


“This blow of the sword, on your shoulder-blades true, 

Is the mandate of homage, where homage is due ; 

And the sign, that your swords from the scabbard shall fly, 
When “St. George and the Right” is the rallying cry. 


“ This belt of white silk, which no speck has defaced, 

Is the sign of a bosom -with purity graced, 

And binds you to prove, whatsoever betides, 

Of damsels distressed, the friends, champions, and guides. 


“These spurs of pure gold are the symbols which say, 
As your steeds obey them, you the Church shall obey, 
And speed at her bidding, through country and town, 
To strike, with your faulchions, her enemies down.” 


Ir 


Now fancy these Knights, when the speech they have heard, 

As they stand, scarfed, shoed, shoulder-dubbed, belted and spurred, 
With the cross-handled sword duly sheathed on the thigh, 

Thus simply and candidly making reply: 


“‘ By your Majesty’s grace we have risen up Knights, 
But we feel little relish for frays and for fights; 
There are heroes enough, full of spirit and fire, 
Always ready to shoot and be shot at for hire. 
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“True, with bulls and with bears we have battled our cause ; 
But the bulls have no horns, and the bears have no paws ; 
And the mightiest blow which we ever have struck, 

Has achieved but the glory of laming a duck.* 


“ With two nations in arms, friends impartial to both, 
To raise each a loan we shall be nothing loth ; 

We will lend them the pay, to fit men for the fray; 
But shall keep ourselves carefully out of the way. 


“ We have small taste for championing maids in distress : 
For State we care little: for Church we care less: 

To Premium and Bonus our homage we plight; 

“ Percentage!” we cry: and “ A fig for the right!” 


“°*Twixt Saint George and the Dragon, we settle it thus: 
Which has scrip above par, is the Hero for us: 

For a turn in the market, the Dragon’s red gorge 

Shall have our free welcome to swallow Saint George.” 


Now God save our Queen, and if aught should occur, 
To peril the crown, or the safety of Her, 

eas that the leader, who faces the foe, 

May have more of King Richard than Moses and Co.’ 


* In Stock Exchange slang, Bulls are speculators for a rise, Bears fora fall. A 
lame duck is a man who cannot pay his differences, and is said to waddle off. The 
patriotism of the money-market is well touched by Ponsard, in his comedy La 
Bourse: Acte IV. Scéne 3 :— 

ALFRED. 
Quand nous sommes vainqueurs, dire qu’on a baissé ! 
Si nous étions battus, on aurait donc haussé ? 


DELATOUR. 


On a craint qu’un succés, si brillant pour la France, 
De la paix qu’on révait n’éloignat l’espérance. 
ALFRED, 
Cette Bourse, morbleu ! n’a donc rien dans le cceur ! 
Ventre affamé n’a point d’oreilles . . . pour ’honneur ! 


Aussi je ne veux plus jouer—qu’aprés ma noce— 
Et j'attends Waterloo pour me mettre a la hausse. 





Correction in Chapter XIL, page 762 of this Magazine for June, 
ine 39: 

for the sons of Marius and Cicero—read, the sons of Marcus Oppius 
and Quintus Cicero. 

Caius Marius the younger, in the proscription of Sulla, and Marcus 
Cicero the younger, in the proscription of the second triumvirate, were 
as faithful to their fathers as the circumstances they were placed in per- 
mitted ; but the most conspicuous examples of filial piety to the pro- 
scribed were those above substituted. It is also more fitting to take both 
examples from the proscription specially referred to by Paterculus. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ENERGY IN LIFE. 


OT long since it was inciden- 
tally remarked in the pages of 
this Magazine, that ‘energy, under 
the guidance of judgment, seemed 
to be the most important of practi- 
cal qualities.’ A critical examina- 
tion of history and life would 
poeey show that energy is more 
essential to this success than most 
other qualities put together. With- 
out it, men of the rarest intellectual 
gifts advance themselves, or their 
states, if they are rulers, but little 
or ndét at all; though their gifts 
may be of a working character, as 
good sense, perception of oppor- 
tunities, capacity to form plans of 
their own, or to estimate correctly 
the plans of others, and with these 
may be conjoined the power of 
attracting or influencing mankind. 
On the other hand, men with none 
of their high or amiable qualities, 
but possessed of great energy. 


succeed beyond expectation, and 
even, as the phrase is, beyond 
belief. Of course it is not meant 
that simple energy will of itself 


suffice. Without some judgment, 
energy will resemble the strength 
of a blind giant, and probably pro- 
duce mischief, or even danger, to 
its possessor as well as to other 
people. It must also be accom- 
panied by something akin to what 
. in art and the belles lettres is called 
invention, but which quality in 
philosophy and worldly affairs is 
a correct perception, from the 
many courses before a man, of 
that which will best lead to the 
desired end. Under energy, too, 
must be included some other quali- 
ties necessary to action, as perseve- 
rance, whether in the more passive 
form of watching and waiting 
patiently, or the more active phase 
of vigorous proceeding at the right 
time. Of course, too, some know- 
ledge of the vocation followed is 
implied. Mere energy will not of 
itself constitute a great general, 
without some knowledge of mili- 
tary art or experience in war; 
neither will it enable a man to 
make his fortune in a business of 
which he knows nothing. We there- 
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fore throughout presume that a man 
possesses some knowledge of the 
pursuit he engages in, and has the 
average natural ability necessary 
for its exercise. 

So great, however, is the effect of 
mere energy as the predominating 
quality in a character, that indiffe- 
rent plans pressed with resolute 
vigour often reach a triumphant , 
success ; while far superior designs, 
if carried out in a common spirit, 
fail altogether, or fall very short of 
the expectations formed of them. 
In common life, though determined 
pushing often succeeds, it some- 
times fails from the distaste it 
causes. In great affairs, where it 
is not favour, but apprehension or 
contest that induces success, the 
energy which threatens or forces 
mostly gets the best of the business, 
The present time furnishes a re- 
markable instance of this; for, 
except the battles of the Italian 
campaigns, the successes of Louis 
Napoleon have been chiefly gained 
by a determination to attain them. 
A still more remarkable instance is 
that of Garibaldi, whose wonderful 
energy has just effected results unpa- 
ralleled in history ; for though revo- 
lutions as startling may have taken 
place, the means have been more 
obvious, and success less entirely 
owing to a single man. Energy in- 
deed is not the only quality of this 
wonderful hero ; for all his qualities 
are wonderful, especially his simple 
magnanimity and childlike faith. 
But it is energy, and the gift of in- 
fusing energy into others, that most 
conduces to Garibaldi’s success. 

It may be worth while to illus- - 
trate our position by a few examples 
in the leading pursuits of public 
life ; and first, of the soldier. In 
war, indeed, every one will admit 
its necessity ; but a little examina- 
tion will ae that energy and its 
cognate qualities are even more im- 
a than they seem at the first 

lush, excelling more directly pro- 

fessional gifts and acquirements— 

that is, activity and resolution, with 

moderate military abilities, produce 

greater effects than the highest 
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strategical and tactical genius with- 
out them, Every one has heard of 
Turenne as one of the greatest 
masters in the art of war, and his- 
torical readers know him as a 
general whose military character 
and campaigns Napoleon, in the 
leisure of St. Helena, submitted to 
elaborate analysis and commentary. 
The name of his rival, Montecuculli, 
is also a familiar word; but few 
can call to mind much that they 
, did, and for the simple reason that 
they did but little. The courage of 
the soldiers and the improved na- 
ture of military weapons rendered 
their battles and sieges less like a 
game of chess than the campaigns 
of the Italian condottieri of the 
middle ages. But the results that 
followed from the campaigns of 
Turenne and Montecuculli were 
often nearly similar to those of 
the bloodless Italian wars of the 
mercenary condottieri, and, as Cap- 
tain Brabazon points out in his 
Soldiers and their Science, entirely 
for want of that energy which in 
action never stops till it has got all 
that circumstances will permit it to 
gain. 

Of all that can be learnt in schools of 
the art of war, of its theories and techni- 
ealities, Turenne was a perfect master. 
His plans of campaign, the fruits of 
study and meditation, were, if not alto- 
gether faultless, at least superior in 
originality and boldness of design, in 
scope and scientific combination, to those 
of his immediate predecessors, with the 
exception of Gustavus (Adolphus). Some 
of his marches may be ranked with those 
of Napoleon and Marlborough ; but when 
the hour of decisive action had arrived, 
Turenne displayed all his inferiority to 
those great generals. . . 2. . . 

The campaigns of the Rhine are marked 
by the same vigour of conception and 
fruitlessness of result. We cannot refuse 
to admire the refined subtlety, the wily 
devices of Turenne and Montecuculli ; 
but their attitude reminds us rather of 
two expert fencers, at an assault of arms, 
playing with buttoned foils, and exhibit- 
ing their easy graces and elaborate science, 
than of men really bent on the stern 
business of life and death. They advance 
and retreat, they feint and parry, march 
and countermarch, manceuvre and out- 
manceuvre with tedious caution and per- 
severance ; but we wait in vain for the 
fatal stroke. We miss the eager eye and 
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the ready hand of a Cromwell or a Condé, 
inspired by their soldier instinct when to 
launch forth their strength, and stake 
everything on the result of a single blow: 

The fact cannot be concealed that these 
two celebrated rivals of the seventeenth 
century, although personally brave, often 
wanted nerve and moral resolution at the 
critical moment of action.—Soldiers and 
their Science, by Captain Brabazon, R.A., 
pp. 156, 157. 


The French rival of Turenne, the 
‘great Condé,’ may not bear so 
high a general, and certainly not so 
high a technical, reputation as 
Turenne, but his battles are pro- 
bably better known, because they 
were productive of greater results, 
or at least might have been, had 
they been thoroughly followed out. 
As a scientific soldier, Condé might 
be much inferior to Turenne ; but 
he had a quick coup dail to seize 
the turning points of a battle, a 
prompt readiness to avail himself of 
them, and an energetic determina- 
tion in carrying out his operations. 
These qualities gained his first 
and greatest battle, that of Rocroi ; 
and in defiance of technical rules, 
if not of received precautions. Paul 
Louis Courier, indeed, has made 
Rocroi a text for intimating that 
there is no such thing as the mili- 
tary art. 


I am ready to believe, since every- 
body says it, that there is an art in war; 
but you must acknowledge that it is the 
only one which requires no apprenticeship. 
It is the only art one knows without ever 
having learned it. In all others, study 
and time are requisite. One begins by 
being a scholar; but in this, one is at 
once a master; and if one has the least 
talent for it, one accomplishes one’s chef- 
@auvre at the same time with one’s 
coup Wessat..... A young prince of 
eighteen posts down from the court, gives 
a battle, gains it, and then he is a great 
captain for the rest of his life, and the 
greatest captain in the world. 


Besides exaggeration, there is 
some inaccuracy here ; for Condé 
was in his twenty-first year, and 
had served in two campaigns, 
which, though of no great extent 
or importance, must have given 
him some practical knowledge of 
‘the art of war.’ They were equi- 
valent to two years’ ‘ apprentice- 
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ship.’ There is, however, justice 
in the satire, if we omit to con- 
sider that in matters of action 
energetic activity is the one thing 
needful. 

The reputation of Julius Cesar, 
all things considered, exceeds that 
of any other king or conqueror. It 
has probably sustained the fame of 
Pompey, merely by the latter being 
associated with Cesar as his rival, 
so that Cesar has rendered each 
‘familiar in the mouth as house- 
hold words,’ by giving names to 
dogs and negroes. Of the varied 
abilities and accomplishments of 
Ceesar it is needless to speak;* but 
such variety of acquisition and 
such incessant exertion as his life 
was passed in, required wonderful 
energy as the basis of his character. 
Though his merits as a soldier have 
become proverbial, yet his military 
skill does not appear to have been 
so great as that of some men with 
far less reputation ; nor can he, like 
apeminaninn, claim the discovery 
of any great principle of war. As 
Dr. Arnold remarks, it was Czesar’s 
rapidity that often secured his suc- 


cesses. ‘As a general,’ says that his- * 


torian, ‘it is needless to pronounce 
his eulogy ; we may observe, how- 
ever, that the quality which most 
contributed to his success on several 
occasions was his great activity; and 
although this may seem a virtue 
no way peculiar to men of superior 
minds, yet in the practical business 
of life there is none which produces 
more important results. Nor is it 
in fact an ordinary quality when 
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exhibited in persons invested with 
extensive power, for then it implies 
quickness and decision in diffi- 
culties, than which nothing confers 
on one man a more commanding 
superiority over others.’t . 

A glance at the life of Hannibal 
will show that energy was the 
leading quality of that great com- 
mander, though every battle, and 
almost every movement, was dis- 
tinguished by some special military 
skill, or the illustration of some 
leading principle of war. His 
whole course, however, exhibited 
those general qualities of perse- 
verance, determination, prompt- 
ness, and, in short, of energy, that 
are available in every branch of 
active life, His resolution to brave 
the whole power of Rome by pro- 
voking a war—the invasion of 
Italy by a route which was a march 
of discovery as much as a military 
operation—his passages of the 
Rhone and of the Alps—his long 
continuance in Italy, though un- 
es by Carthage, and when 
at length defeated and driven from 
his country, the zeal with which he 
sought throughout the world to 
raise up enemies against Rome, at 
an age when time and toil might 
naturally have chilled his ardour, 
are examples of the rarest energy; 
and if this particular trait does not 
strike the mind conspicuously at 
the first glance, it is perhaps owing 
to the exact proportion in which 
évery military quality was united 
in his mind, rendering him by the 
common consent of soldiers as well 


* But Ceesar has other claims on history besides that of political pre-eminence. . 


. - . As the historian of his own exploits he was reputed second to no writer of his 


class who had arisen in Rome; as an orator, to none perhaps but Cicero. He wrote 
on grammar ; he wrote on augury and astronomy ; he wrote tragedies, and verses of 
society ; he wrote a satire in prose, which he called his Anti-Cato. But while other 
illustrious men have been celebrated in some one department of genius, the concurrent 
voice of antiquity averred that Cesar was excellent in all. ‘He had genius,’ says 
Cicero, ‘understanding, memory, taste, reflection, industry, and exactness.’ ‘He 
was great,’ repeats a modern writer, ‘in everything he undertook, as a captain, a 
statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, a poet, an historian, a grammarian, a 
mathematician, and an architect.’ And as if to complete the picture of the most 
perfect specimen of human ability, we are assured that in all the exercises of the 
camp his skill and vigour were not less conspicuous, He fought at the most perilous 
moments in the ranks of his soldiers ; he could manage his charger without the use 
of reins, and he saved his life at Alexandria by his expertness as a swimmer.—The 
Fall of the Roman Republic, by Charles Merivale, B.D. 

+ Dr. Arnold’s History of the Later Roman Commonwealth, vol. ii. pp. 108, 
109. . ' . 
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as historians the greatest captain 
that the world has seen. 

These examples might be multi- 
plied, but it is unnecessary in a 
cursory essay like this. Where 
great results are attained, and not 
mere technical or scientific cam- 
paigns carried on, we think ener, 
will be found, though not the sole, 
yet the dominating quality, whe- 
ther in civilized or barbarian war. 
Energy tainted with ferocity was 
the trait of the Tartar conquerors, 
Zingis Khan and Timour, as it was 
of the most warlike Turkish Sultans; 
and as it was, though without the 
ferocity, of Baber, the first of the 
Great Moguls. 

In revolutions or civil com- 
motions, where regular authority 
is more or less set aside, and men’s 
minds are no longer swayed by 
habitual ideas, the ready, energetic 
man carries all before ag Sub- 
ject to the conditions already men- 
tioned, of a perception of the 
main end, and the best modes of 
reaching it, energy overrides all 
other qualities in civil disturb- 
ances, though the ‘others’ may be 
higher and better in themselves. 
In the French Revolution the 
Girondists were far superior as 
philosophers, as patriots, and as 
men, to the Mountain; but the 
Mountain party had more energy 
and fewer scruples—‘l’audace, en- 
core l’audace, toujours l’audace,’ of 
Danton—and they triumphed over 
the learned, accomplished, capable, 
well-meaning, and even courageous 
Girondists. Indeed the fairness 
and moderation so highly prized in 
theory and moral treatises, seems 
always doomed to misfortune in 
troubled times. In the civil wars 
of Rome, the best, and in the quieter 
sense of the word, the ablest citizens 
of Rome, from Antony the orator 
to Cicero himself, were vanquished 
and murdered by men whose high- 
est qualities were some form of 
energy too often degenerating into 
ferocious cruelty. During the Great 
Rebellion in this country it was 
the same. Moderate men of both 
parties, who shrank from violence 
-and wished to settle the dispute 
on terms, were jostled aside by 
both parties, or withdrew one 
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after another in conscientious dis- 

st. It is the same now, when 

iberal Conservatives or Con- 
servative Liberals, wanting energy 
to combine and make themselves 
a power to whose views effect must 
be given, are utterly disregarded 
by the unscrupulous energy of the 
Senthoder school, and the active 
determination of the leaders of 
rival factions, to get office or to 
keep it by bidding one against the 
other. 

It is the same through all his- 
tory, and perhaps no state offers so 
many and so distinct examples of 
the effects of energy or the want of 
it, as that of Florence. The events 
might be of no moment to the world 
or in themselves, for they were 
not of high emprize, and their in- 
fluence was limited to their own 
factions; but they exhibit the effect 
of certain qualities as completely 
as greater actions, while the nume- 
rous able writers on Florentine his- 
tory have preserved more ample 
and trustworthy accounts of these _ 
civic commotions than remain of” 
almost any other state. One of the 
most picturesque and striking of 
these examples is the revolution of 
which Michele di Lando became 
the leader. In 1379 the disputes 
came to a head which had latterly 
been growing up between the 
nobile popolani claiming offices, 
the older nobility who wished to 
retain the right of candidateship 
to themselves, the people whose 
guilds or companies were excluded, 
and the populace who had no guilds 
at all. A popular outbreak ensued. 
The signory and magistrates dis- 
played that hesitation and timidity 
which civic rulers too generally 
exhibit in times of disorder, as do 
sometimes rulers who are not civic. 
The more respectable classes kept 
themselves at home, or gave advice 
which was not followed, and for 
several days the armed_ populace, 
meeting with no opposition, con- 
ducted themselves extremely like 
Jack Cade’s followers. They beset 
the palace of the Signory, demand- 
ing with ‘ terrible outcries’ certain 

risoners, and ‘to obtain them by 

orce, since they were not rendered 
to menaces, they burned the house 
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of Luigi Guicciardini (Gonfalonier 
of Justice), so that the signors, for 
fear of worse, delivered them up. 
These men being recovered, the 
people took the gonfalon of justice 
from the bearer, and under this, 
they burned the houses of many 
citizens, seeking out those of men 
who were odious for public or 
private reasons. Indeed many 
citizens, to revenge their personal 
injuries, led the multitude to the 
houses of their enemies, for in such 
a mob it was sufficient for one 
voice to shout out to the house of 
such a one, or that he who held 
the gonfalon should turn himself 
thither.’ 

This pleasant state of thing: 
endured for several days, the people 
relieving their harsher proceedings 
by acts of consideration and com- 
pliment. They made seventy-four 
Cavaliers, without regard to the 
wishes of the persons knighted, 
some of the number indeed having 
just had their houses burned, 
among whom was the Gonfalonier 
of Justice. At last they presented 
themselves before the Palace of 


the Signory, and frightening away 


the Signors, till there only re- 
mained Alamanno <Acciaiuoli and 
Niccolo del Bene, who had coun- 
selled resistance. These ‘not to be 
held more brave than wise, seeing 
themselves left alone,alsodeparted;’ 
and except the eight commissioners 
of war (who remained), the build- 
ing was left vacant for the people 
to occupy. 


When the plebeians entered the Palace, 
one Michele di Lando, a wooleomber, had 
the Gonfalon of Justice in his hand. 
This man, without shoes to his feet, and 
with scanty clothing on his back, sprang 
up the stairs, the crowd following him. 
When he had entered the audience-cham- 
ber, he stopped, and turning to the 
people said: ‘You see this Palace is 
yours, and this city is in your hands; 
what does it appear to you should now be 
done? To which all replied: ‘that they 
wished that he should be Gonfalonier and 
Signor ; and that he should govern them 
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and the city as appeared good to him.” 
Michele accepted the Signory, because he 
was a sagacious and prudent man, and 
more beholden to nature than to fortune. 
He determined to quiet the city, and stop 
the tumults, and to give himself time to 
bring things into order, and to occupy 
the people, he commanded that they 
should seek for one Ser Nuto, intended 
by Messer Lapo da Castiglionchio for 
Bargello. [The Bargello was a prison, 
and its yard, or court, a place of execu- 
tion ; the officer was a species of sheriff, 
head of the gaolers and police.] Upon 
which commission the greater part of 
those that had entered the chamber set 
off. That he might commence with 
justice the government he had acquired 
by fortune, he publicly forbade that any 
one should burn or steal anything ; and 
to frighten all he erected the gallows in 
the piazza [square of the Palace]. To 
begin the reform of the city he displaced 
the Syndics of the Arts, and appointed 
new ones; he deprived of their magis- 
tracy the Signory and the colleges, and 
burned the purses of their offices.* 
Meanwhile, Nuto was brought by the 
multitude into the piazza, and hanged to 
the gallows by one foot; and whoever 
was by having cut away a piece of him, 
in a trice there remained of him nothing 
but the one foot. On the other side, the 
Eight of the War [magistrates or officials 
appointed to manage war business, 
and who, as already mentioned, had not 
decamped from the Palace with the Sig- 
nors], believing that themselves—by the 
departure of the Signory—remained the 
rulers (principi) of the city, had already 
appointed a new Signory. This Michele 
getting wind of, sent them word that 
they should immediately depart, for he 
wished to show to every one how without 
their council he could govern Florence. 
He afterwards assembled the Syndics of 
the Arts, and created the Signory ; four 
from the lower plebeians, two from the 
greater, and two from the lesser arts. 
Beside this, he made new lists of candi- 
dates, and divided the Government 
into three parts; one of the new arts 
(or guilds), one of the lesser, and one 
the greater. He gave to Messer Salvestro 
di Medici the rent of the shops on the 
old bridge, to himself the Podesteria of 
Empoli, and bestowed rewards upon many 
other citizens, friends of the plebeians ; 
not so much to requite them for ‘their 


* Under the Florentine Republic the appointment to ruling or administrative 


offices was in theory by lot. 


The names of the qualified candidates were put into a 


purse, and the drawing decided the choice. What Michele really did was to abrogate 
the existing lists of candidates, and form new ones. 
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exertions, as that they might protect him 
from future envy.—Machiavelli, Jstorie 
Fiorentini. Book III, 


This ‘ reformation’ did not satisfy 
the plebeians, or more properly the 
masses. They thought the greater 
popolant had too much power in 
the Government; and, in short, 
again took up arms, and set up a 
new Government, and formed a 
new plan of reformation. With 
that strong sense of formal autho- 
rity which seems to have charac- 
terized the Florentine populace, 
sanctioning in their minds rob- 
beries and burnings if perpetrated 
under the banner of the Gonfa- 
lonier of Justice, they required the 
Signory’s recognition of their new 
constitutions, and sent two of their 
number to demand it. 


These men, with great audacity and 
greater presumption, set forth their com- 
mission to the Signory, and upbraided 
the Gonfalonier with the dignity they 
had given him, the honour they had done 
him, and with how much ingratitude, 
and how little regard, he had governed 
them. And towards the conclusion, 
coming to threats, Michele was not able 
to endure their arrogance, but considering 
rather the dignity he held than his former 
humble condition, he resolved by extra- 
ordinary means to repress such extra- 
ordinary insolence; and drawing the 
sword with which he was girded, he first 
wounded them severely, and then had 
them seized and confined. 

When this was known it inflamed the 
whole multitude with anger, and think- 
ing themselves able to acquire by force 
what they had not attained without, they 
furiously and tumultuously took up arms, 
and moved themselves to go and constrain 
the Signory. On the other hand, Michele 
had anticipated this, and determined to 
prevent it ; thinking it more to his glory 
to meet the enemy than to await him 
within walls, and to have, like his pre- 
decessors, to fly with his own reproaches 
and the dishonour of the Palace. He 
therefore got together a great number of 
citizens (who had already begun to repent 
of their [former] supineness), mounted 
on horseback, and followed by many 
armed men, proceeded to Santa Maria 
Novella to encounter hisopponents. The 
plebeians who had (as we said above) 
come to the same determination, had also 
set out for the piazza about the time 
that Michele moved upon them, and each 
taking different ways, they did not en- 
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counter on the road. When Michele 
returned, he found the piazza occupied 
and the Palaceassailed, so joining his forces 
to those of the defenders, he overcame the 
assailants, driving part from the city, 
and compelling part to throw away their 
arms and conceal themselves. The vic- 
tory being gained, the tumults were com- 
posed, and solely by the virtue of the 
Gonfalonier, who excelled every citizen 
of that time in courage, in prudence, and 
in goodness, and deserves to be ranked 
among the few that have benefited their 
country. For if he had possessed an 
evil or ambitious mind, the Republic 
would have completely lost its liberty, 
and fallen under a worse tyranny than 
was that of the Duke of Athens. But 
his goodness never allowed a thought to 
enter his mind that was contrary to the 
general weal.—Jbid. 


Perhaps in this old Italian patriot 
the aaa er may have recognised 
some resemblance to Garibaldi. 
But, sad to say, the energetic 
qualities of Michele availed him 
more than his goodness, since this 
last did not save him from banish- 
ment in another revolution, which 
took place about three years after- 
wards. 

Similar examples of the wonder- 
working effects of energy might be 
multiplied, but the memory of most 
readers will suggest instances for 
themselves. The story of Michele 
di Lando is merely quoted as a 

roof of the power of energy (for 

owever his other qualities might 
have helped him afterwards, they 
availed him nothing at the moment) 
in advancing and sustaining a man 
on a critical occasion, when he had 
no aid whatever from collateral 
circumstances, such as birth, for- 
tune, connexion, profession, reputa- 
tion, training, or such an external 
as dress. The cases of failure even 
to ruin from the want of energy are 
more numerous than the examples 
of success, The latest case in our 
times is that of Louis Philippe, 
who lost his crown by temporizing 
instead of giving Marshal Bugeaud 
the order to put down the insur- 
rection; for the Italian Dukes are 
too small in their characters and 
incidents to be worth mentioning. 
But, in fact, history is full of such 
examples. 

It must be observed that these 
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illustrations of the advantages of 
energy are not adduced as instances 
of virtue, or as conducing to happi- 
ness. It is probable that a man 
with public power in his grasp 
may act more wisely in avoiding 
the struggle to attain it. 


Happy low lie down ; 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


But we are not speaking of what 
is wise, or virtuous, or tending to 
happiness, but of what the world 
calls ‘ success,’ 

Despotic statesmanship, such as 
that of Cardinal Richelieu, or the 
present ruler of France, is so closely 
allied to violence in its nature 
and its practice, that it differs from 
war rather in mode than essentially. 
But under constitutional govern- 
ment, the measures of statesmen 
are jnfluenced by public opinion, 
and to be received and be success- 
ful must be shaped with a thorough 
attention to the real or supposed 
national interests (meaning - na- 
tional the people at large, instead 
of rulers and professional politi- 
cians); but in such states some form 
of energy is also the prime neces- 
sity. Of course it must be accom- 


panied, as already observed, by 


other qualities; still, observation 
will show us that without energy 
all other qualities are of slender 
account, leading in fact to that 
scheme of policy which destroyed 
the MelbourneGovernment,namely, 
‘measures for rejection; while, 
though the particular acts of an 
energetic statesman may fail, and 
his general policy may not be alto- 
gether fortunate, still, energetic 
resolution will support him during 
his career, and preserve his reputa- 
tion as a great and even successful 
statesman. Such was the case with 
the elder Pitt, and still more with 
his son, N otwithstanding the 
Titan-like reputation of Chatham, 
it is only as a war minister that he 
really accomplished anything. His 
home government, or attempts at 
government,rather exhibited failure, 
and except the conquest of Canada, 
his war plans were of no great 
reach. Even the scheme of con- 
quering Canada was not his own, 
but suggested by Franklin, if not 
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by others also; the ultimate result, 
in a common-sense political view, 
was disastrous, as removing a 
dreaded enemy from the flank and 
rear of the American colonists, 
and so far encouraging them in 
their subsequent revolt against this 
country. hat ‘the great com- 
moner’ really possessed was energy, 
not policy. He trampled upon the 
red-tapeism of his day; he forced 

is own activity and promptness 
into the different departments of 
the public service; he infused his 
own resolute spirit into his officers 
and commanders; and he syste- 
matized (without much regard to his 
own consistency) that plan of sub- 
sidies to Continental powers which 
his son afterwards carried to such 
a gigantic extent; and thus, by 
energy, ‘ Pitt’ became ‘a name of fear’ 
tothe French and Spanish Bourbons, 
and, according to Horace vee 
would dash the vivacity and check 
the vauntings of French men or 
women in their briskest moods of 
arrogance, 

The younger Pitt had none of 
his father’s warlike success, and 
through ill fortune not a great deal 
more in financial and peaceful 
policy, though deserving it much 

etter. He recognised the truth 
of Adam Smith’s doctrines, and 
the advantages of a free-trade 
policy, much more quickly than 

eel, and under circumstances 
which rendered the recognition 
much more difficult. He did not 
wait for any pressure from without 
to give effect to his convictions, 
but resolutely opposed himself to 
the popular prejudices, encouraged 
by the Whig party. His com- 
mercial treaty with France, and his 
beginnings in Customs reform 
(though the last left much to be 
done), were bolder measures than 
anything in our day; for inveterate 
opinion had not been shaken by 
half a century of discussion, and 
he had not the aid of an intellec- 
tually active and influential band 
of men such as supported Huskis- 
son and Peel, in the press and else- 
where. But for the French Revo- 
lution, it is probable that all the 
great reforms of this century— 
repeal of the Catholic disabilities, 
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commercial freedom -_ Corn 
Laws were not passed till a decade 
after Pitt’s death), and possibly 
Parliamentary Reform—might have 
been carried by the younger Pitt. 
But ‘what had been is unknown— 
what is, appears. The French 
Revolution involved him in wars 
from which he was never able to 
extricate himself, and which finally 
killed him. During this disastrous 
period his failure as a war minister 
was discreditable and complete; 
even as a war financier he cannot 
be said to have other than failed. 
‘The charges of blundering brought 
against him by some writers for 
raising money in a three per cent. 
stock instead of a five per cent. 
(the interest of which could have 
been reduced at the close of the 
war, whereas that of the three per 
cent. cannot be touched till the 
fund rises above par), is true to 
some extent, but is only a theo- 
retical truth, ‘He who goes a 
borrowing goes a sorrowing,’ and 
must borrow on the terms of the 
lenders. But his ‘funding system,’ 
or carrying on the war by loans of 
gigantic amount, recklessly con- 
tracted, was a great error, and led 
to these strange results.* At the 
close of the war the annual inte- 
rest of the public debt exceeded by 
twenty-two millions a-year the 
interest paid when Pitt began his 
borrowing system. The capital 
actually received for such an im- 
mense annuity was only about one 
hundred and eighty millions, after 
deducting the annual interest paid 
on the loans contracted between 
1793 and 1815. 

f course these facts must not 
be pushed to their mathematical 
conclusions. It is not meant that 
such extensive wars could be car- 
ried on by annual taxation and 
without loans, but merely to in- 
stance the recklessness of his 
system, and the injurious effects 
to which it led. 

But though failing both as a war 
minister and as a war finance 
minister, with scarcely a gleam of 
success beyond capturing a few 
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sugar colonies, and undoubtedly 
finding the money to carry on hos- 
tilities, yet is the character of Pitt, 
both at home and on the Continent, 
looked up to with admiration and 
respect, and rated higher perhaps 
in France than in England. This 
fame is mainly to ‘be ascribed 
to energy or some cognate quali- 
ties. His unbending resolution 
and energetic will commanded 
Parliament, put down dissatisfac- 
tion at home, and met hostility 
abroad, if he could not vanquish it. 
Throughout that gloomy and disas- 
trous period, 1793—1806, the Eng- 
lish minister was the ‘ cynosure 
of neighbouring States, whether 
friendly, hostile, or simply selfish ; 
and beyond all question he was the 
leader of his country, the pilot who 
steadily kept the ship on her course, 
who braved if he did not exactly 
weather the storm, and who died at 
the helm. And all this was the re- 
sult of energy, for, as already ob- 
served, his administration, whether 
of war or war finance, had neither 
judgment nor skill. This, in the 
case of finance is so remarkable, 
that it can only be accounted for 
by the difficulties of raising money, 
and his faith in Dr. Price’s scheme 
of the Sinking Fund, and the won- 
der-working powers of ‘ compound 
interest.’ 

The reiterated ‘ Action, action, 
action!’ of Demosthenes must surely 
be interpreted as energy. At all 
events, it is the greatest source of 
success in oratory. A speech full 
of matter, excellently reasoned, ad- 
mirably composed, and even apt to 
the occasion, will fail if the manner 
of delivery is tame, and the spirit 
of the oration partakes of the man- 
ner; while a far inferior produc- 
tion, intellectually speaking—nay, 
views which are altogether one- 
sided and conclusions that are false 
—will have a great success for the 
moment (which is the end of speak- 
ing), if the orator is energetic, and 
infuses that. energy into his dis- 
courses, As in public action errors 
and even blunders are overlooked 
if the main end is obtained, so 


* The data for the figures in the text will be found in Porter’s Progress of the 


Nation, Sections iii, and iv. page 290, 
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speeches may be full of faults, and 
not devoid of falsehood, yet they 
will succeed if full of energy. We 
have two remarkable contemporary 
examples of this quality in Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Bright. No one 
would apply the proverb touching 
* Jack of all trades’ to Brougham, 
though it might have some bearing 
upon his case. But there are few 
pages of his compositions, we sus- 
pect, in which error or mistake is 
not to be found. He cannot im- 
plicitly be trusted to reproduce an 
authority, to put forth a statement, 
or to make a quotation correctly; his 
argument exhibits the manner and 
too often the substance of the one- 
sidedness and ambidexterity of the 
bar; his conclusions are as often 
broadly right because he has taken 
the right side, as for his particular 
reasons, and still less for his logical 
deductions. Nor is the composi- 
tion, though original in manner, 
sufficient to account for his literary 
and oratorical celebrity. His style 
is involved, sometimes lumbering ; 
his expression is never felicitous or 
polished, seldom very weighty or 
forcible without the appearance of 
being forced ; and though we will 
not say, with an alliterative wit 
who disliked him, that his iteration 
is ‘rather potter than power,’ still 
there is no doubt that his hyper- 
bolical repetitions or heapings up 
became at one time a mannerism 
offensive to sound taste. But what 
energy pervades all his works, even 
where energy, as in scientific trea- 
tises, may not be quite in place—if 
it can be out of place anywhere ; 
and what a wide knowledge of all 
ranks of men, and of all the busi- 
ness of life, the results of Brougham’s 
incessant energy and activity, are 
found in them, giving them, where 
the subject is not passed as tempo- 
rary, or extinguished by its realiza- 
tion, as powerful though not so 
fashionable an attraction now as on 
their first appearance. But 
Brougham’s success is really not 
literary, oratorical, or legal. No 


Englishinan, except Peel or Wel- 
lington, has produced such changes 
in the world of opinion and prac- 
tice as Brougham; and then it 
must be remembered that both 


Brougham and Bright, 
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Peel and Wellington in what they 
did wielded the whole power of 
government. Unless during the 
short period of his Chancellorship, 
not the brightest part of his career, 
Brougham had to encounterits open 
or secret opposition. Nay, he had 
more than official opposition to en- 
counter. In law reform, though he 
might meet with individual re- 
formers, he probably had the bulk 
of the profession against him thirty 
or forty years ago. In education 
at the same period he was in many 
cases not much assisted by minis- 
ters of religion, while in the matter 
of reforming the charitable ‘ foun- 
dation’ schools we may be sure he 
had to encounter all the vis inertice 
of the larger number of trustees. 
But look at the state, both in 
fact and in opinion, of law and 
education now compared with what 
it was some half century ago, and 
render that honour which is due to 
the wonderful energy of Lord 
Brougham, without which quality 
he could not have succeeded, had 
his knowledge, his reasoning powers, 
and his abilities been greater than 
they even are. For not only could 
he not have used them to force his 
way through such a phalanx of op- 
position, and to enliven such a 
mass of stolidity, as he had to do; 
he could not have borne himself 
up against the doubts of friends, 
the indifference of followers, the 
— fits of eae and the 

eart-sickness of hope deferred ; nor 
have spoken, as he often had to do, 
with his best energies to ‘the re- 
porters,’ 

Mr. Bright is another example of 
the power of energy in conducing 
to success, not only in speaking, 
but in life. He started without 
the prestige of popularity, station, 
antecedents, or connexion, beyond 
what the Anti-Corn-Law League 
might give ; but that to many was 
not much recommendation, even 
when they approved its objects ; 
and of that ae Cobden was 
the leader and animating spirit. 
His own peculiar views, as on 
peace, are not popular, or indeed 
— at least in his lifetime. 

e wants the geniality which is 
requisite to attain hearty popular 
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favour,and hisreputed religious pro- 
fession of Quakerism does not much 
help him with the generality. Of 
knowledge, in any sense of scholar- 
ship, he has none. He may have 
logic enough to come to a conclu- 
sion, if you grant him his premises ; 
but his mind is so one-sided, his 
views so limited to the narrow 
groove of his own notions, that he 
can form no judgment on any com- 
plex question unless the common 
sense of mankind has already 
settled it to his hand, and abstract 
truths he perverts in applying. His 
real opinions, if we are to judge by 
words uttered on the spur of the 
occasion, as the Savoy question, 
are of the most sordid character ; 
for besides his disavowal of all 
patriotigm, all heroism, all the self- 
sacrifice of genius, in letters, in 
re, in art, and in science, 
is grovelling instinct, if it could 
have its way, would effect the sub- 
version of right and wrong, and 
induce the submission of free 
thought to despotic power, if any 
tangible gain were offered in re- 
turn. Many, and we are of the 
number, think that George Fox and 
his early followers perverted the 
catholic spirit of Christianity by a 
narrow interpretation of particular 
texts, and by making articles of 
faith of questions of grammar, and 
the cut of a coat a they had 
more reason for this last than the 
present world, with its no dress at 
all, can fully comprehend). Still, 
they soared far above the miserable 
principle of making double profits 
the motive power of a man’s life. 
They might raise religious moun- 
tains out of very small mole-hills, 
but they were earnest in their 
belief, and for what they conscien- 
tiously believed, be it just or fool- 
ish, much or little, they were 
prepared, not merely to trample 
gain under foot, but to sacrifice 
comfort, freedom, and life itself. 
Yet this degenerate representative 
of martyrs has obtained a high po- 
sition before the world, and an influ- 
ence in thelegislature,by earnestness 
and energy, and by little else, save 
fluency and the knack of forcibly 
yutting one-sided commonplaces. 
t is true he has been aided by 
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wen 4 organization as well as by a 
abit, more dexterous than honest, 
of suiting himself to his company ; 
for he spices his discourse to what 
he fancies the palate of his audi- 
ence, and accommodates his prin- 
ciples to his own purposes, as in 
the case of the Birmingham elec- 
tors and the Indian mutiny. 
Above all, he is aided, in a prac- 
tical sense, by the balanced state of 
parties, and the want of principle, as 
well as want of strength of cha- 
racter, in our leading political men, 
which induces them to bid for his 
(very qualified)support. Butthough 
these things have a good deal to 
do with his influence, neither they, 
nor his intellectual powers, had 
they been multiplied indefinitely, 
would have raised him to his pre- 
sent position without his gladiator- 
like energy. 

The remark already made, that 
energy, to render it usefully avail- 
able, should be accompanied by 
qualities appropriate to a man’s 
particular pursuit, must be dis- 
tinctly reiterated when we approach 
literature. Energy alone, energy 
pur etsimple,is an awful power when 
connected with the cacoethes scri- 
bendi—trightful alike to gods, men, 
and bookshelves, Yet is energy 
as requisite, and in more varied 
forms, for the production of a 
great work in literature or art, 
than in any other vocation, though 
so much of physical strength may 
not be requisite, The general or 
the statesman can receive aid of 
all kinds; in many cases he has 
but to determine upon the course 
and issue his orders, leaving them 
to be executed by others. Im all 
cases the soldier, in many the 
minister, has intervals of relaxation, 
if not of rest; his subject matter, 
so to speak, is constantly changing, 
and his particular struggles are 
soon over—‘cita mors venit aut 
victoria leta.’ The poet cannot 
get an ‘aide’ to observe, or an 
historian a secretary to study, for 
him ; still less can he hand over 
some | a of his task to be per- 
formed by another. The time which 
great works require is the best part 
of a life. The Decline and Fall, 
even after the idea was definitively 
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entertained and the preparation 
began, was the result ‘ of the labour 
of twenty years.’ Milton’s Paradise 
Lost was almost a lifelong medita- 
tion; and though the fact is not 
very clearly established, he seems 
to have been actually engaged upon 
it for ten years. The chef-d’cewvre 
of Burns, Zam O'Shanter, was 
dwelling in the poet's mind for 
twenty years ; and other instances 
of long-continued labour could 
easily be added. During all these 
periods, too, the author or the 
artist is engaged in that most 
painful of all struggles—a struggle 
with himself. 


Qui legitimum cupiet fecisse poema, 
Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet 
honesti. 


The same judgment and _ taste 
which are slowly to work up into 
force or beauty, images or senti- 
ments imperfectly developed, and 
to give the highest strength or 
felicity to expression, must, when 
coupled with the characteristic sen- 
sitiveness of genius, induce fre- 
quent misgivings as to the real 
value or ultimate success of the 
work, and require in its author a 
sustained resolution to continue it, 
compared with which the violent 
energy necessary for muscular la- 
bour, physical fighting, or the noisy 
brawling of public contests are but 
little. Energy, too, is one of the 
main requisites in the work itself, 
Prettiness, grace, tenderness, or 
some kindred qualities may preserve 

oems, as samples or curiosities ; 

ut those works that are to endure 
for the profit and pleasure of poste- 
rity must have strength, worldli- 
ness, and what one who possessed 
it calls the ‘energy divine.’ Unless 
this quality pervades a poem, it 
will gradually drop out of hands 
and minds, though the name of the 
writer may twinkle for a while. It 
is energy, though not always suffi- 
ciently condensed, that will pre- 
serve Byron, and Campbell too, at 
least in his best lyrics and shorter 
poems, 

It is superfluous to dwell upon 
the advantages of energy in mat- 
ters of business, or of worldly 
affairs in general. It is ‘ energy’ 
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‘ which is advertized by candidates 
for employment ; it is energy which 
employers require. It is the ener- 
getic jockey who goes in and wins, 
The energetic sportsman is in at 
the death, or makes up by the 
ground he covers and the number 
of shots he gets, for any little 
mishaps in the shooting. At cricket, 
it is hard hitting and quick run- 
ning that win the game. Good 
fielding, elegant wicket-keeping, 
fast bowling, are all aids, but only 
notches score. And the true reso- 
lution, not only of the few instances 
adduced in this paper, but in all 
other cases, seems to be this— 
that life is action. Thoughts 
and schemes, while they remain 
such, are nothing, save perhaps in 
the case of a Buddhist bent upon 
amalgamating himself by medita- 
tion with the ineffable and divine 
essence. Thinking and _specula- 
tions, till they are realized in writ- 
ing or by some other mode, are 
vain as forgotten dreams. : 

Since energy is so important in 
life, it is worth considering whether 
it can be acquired, And we ima- 
gine the reply must be in the nega- 
tive. Social training will do some- 
thing. A man ‘reared’ in the cities 
of America, or the thinly settled 
districts of a colony, will be more 
active, more ‘smart, more ready, 
and even bolder, than the same 
person if bred in Naples, or in 
many of the stagnant towns of 

Italy ; and there may be some dif- 
ference if, instead of Italy, he were 
brought up in Germany, or Pro- 
vincial France. It may be possible, 
by incessant exhortations, or by 
self-determination, to infuse a sort 
of bustling activity into a man, 
and even stimulate him to do things 
upon system he would not natu- 
rally have done. But this is not 
native energy, and will in most, 
perhaps in all, cases break down 
at the critical moment, when the 
true characteristics of a man de- 
velop themselves spontaneously. 

In agriculture, Boussingault ad- 

vances the maxim that it is impos- 

sible to profitably improve land by 
attempts at forcibly changing its 
natural character, such as bringing 
clay to sand or sand to clay. The 
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only true mode is a skilful course 
of cultivation adapted to the na- 
ture of the soil. In acclimatizing 
plants there is a limit of heat and 
cold beyond which you cannot ad- 
vantageously pass. If the plant is 
not killed by a temperature con- 
trary to its nature, it becomes 
stunted in its growth, sickly in its 
foliage, and poor in its colour. It 
is the same with animals. An 
Arctic animal may live, but cannot 
flourish beyond the circle, and as 
he is moved southward he droops 
and dies. In like manner a denizen 
of the tropics perishes from cold. 
If a sort of artificial climate is 
prepared in both cases, the ani- 
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mals may exist, but piningly. So 
it is with moral or intellectual 
qualities. The true wisdom is to 
cultivate the natural bent of the 
mind in which nature will second 
effort ; for though it may perhaps 
be possible to induce a sort of 
artificial character in an opposite 
direction, it will only be available 
on common or indifferent occasions. 
When the real strain comes, the 
artificial character will break down, 
not only failing at the time when 
it is most wanted, but perhaps 
after causing artificial difficulties 
which would not have arisen had 
the man been left to his natural 


bent. 
W. W. 


PHYSICAL THEORIES OF THESPHENOMENA OF LIFE. 
Part II. 


E proceed to further remarks 
which we have to offer on 
theories of vital phenomena, more 
especially on that of Mr. Darwin in 
his Origin of Species, 

Mr. Darwin states that he has 
numerous facts which he still 
holds in reserve for future publi- 
cation, but it is not our intention 
to follow him even into the details 
which he has already given. It 
would suit neither our space nor 
our purpose to do so. Besides, 
many details are always apt to 
. perplex the mind and to draw it 
off from general principles and real 
arguments, to which it is here 
especially our wish to direct the 
attention of our readers. 

The principal arguments, for 
both Mr. Darwin’s theory and La- 
marck’s, are drawn from the in- 
fluence of domestication on the 
specific characters of animals, and 
that of cultivation on those of 
plants. All species must be sub- 
ject to greater or less variation, for 
it is all but inconceivable that any 
two animals should be exactly 
alike; and the peculiar circum- 
stances under which domestic ani- 
mals are placed, as compared with 
those in a state of nature, has 
doubtless been one great cause of 
their presenting so much greater 


variations than we observe in wild 
animals. This variability enables 
man to modify our domestic breeds 
still further by his power of selec- 
tion, and of thus cultivating any 
particular variation which he may 
wish to promote. ‘Like breeds 
like, is the great principle of all 
breeders who have most improved 
our domestic animals, though it is 
in fact by the variations from this 
rule that they are enabled to effect 
their improvements. The principle 
itself asserts the transmission by 
descent of any acquired property, 
and therefore the general likeness 
between the parents and their off- 
spring ; but the power of man to 
improve a race, with reference to 
any particular property it may pos- 
sess, depends on his being able to 
select those particular individuals 
of each successive generation in 
which this property is more espe- 
cially developed, in order that they 
may transmit it in its improved 
form to their posterity. It has 
been by this means that breeders 
have been able within the last 
three-quarters of a century to effect 
such marvellous improvements, es- 
pecially in cattle and sheep. Bake- 
well, who resided at Dishley, near 
Loughborough, in Leicestershire, 
was the first to recognise and apply 
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scientifically this principle tg the 
cultivation of those animals. Breed- 
ing became in his hands an art, 
which has since exercised the most 
important influence on the science 
of agriculture in our own country, 
and is now widely extended in 
America and France, and, in fact, in 
all countries where the importance 
of improving those animals on 
which man is so largely dependent 
for the supply of his necessities 
and enjoyments, is fully recognised. 
Horses and dogs are also races of 
animals to which this principle of 
selection has been largely applied ; 
and pigeons are ule referre 

to by our author, on account of the 
curious and extensive modifications 
which have been effected in them 
by the continued application of the 
same art. These and other similar 
cases are appealed to by Mr. Darwin 
in proof of the influence which 
man possesses, by his power of 
selection, in extending the varia- 
tions of which any race of animals 
under his constant control may be 
susceptible. They are the facts 


which have ee our author’s 


fundamental idea of natural selec- 

_tion, and form the very corner- 
stone of his theory. If man has 
done so much in so short a period 
of time, what may not nature have 
effected, he asks, during the illimi- 
table ages in which she has been 
exercising her powers? 

In discussing this question, we 
must consider whether nature and 
man act in the same or in different 
ways. Now it appears to us that 
man only exercises his influence in 
modifying organic forms, by coun- 
teracting the laws of nature, or 
rather by altering the conditions 
under which nature would other- 
wise act; and that, consequently, 
we have no right whatever to as- 
sume that nature will necessarily 
yroduce such effects at all when 
lett to her own unobstructed opera- 
tions, as those which she produces 
under man’s interference. It is not 
man who is operating, but nature ; 
in the one case under ordinary con- 
ditions, in the other, when those 
conditions are interrupted; and 
the above assumption is equivalent 
to the assertion that in either case 
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effects of the same kind will be the 
necessary result. An elucidation 
may ~_ aps occur to the mind of 
a geologist, of the manner in which 
man is able to counteract some of 
the slowly operating though appa- 
rently almost irresistible agencies 
of nature, by the power which he 
possesses of resisting the ravages of 
the ocean waves on the shores on 
which they are incessantly break- 
ing. Man, by means of works 
which he is able to construct, can 
not only withstand in many cases 
the efforts of the waves to encroach 
on the land, but can, when so 
minded, reclaim land from the do- 
minion of the sea ; and it might be 
said that if man can do so much in 
a finite time, what may not nature 
accomplish in rescuing dry land 
from the ocean during the enor- 
mous period in which her agencies 
have been at work? This question, 
we say might be asked in this case 
as well as in the actual case before 
us, did we not know that the inevi- 
table general tendency of the sea 
is to swallow up the dry land, with 
little disposition to disgorge it 
again. It is here, strictly speaking, 
as in the case of man’s influence 
over the modifications of organic 
characters, an error of language to 
say that man recovers dry land 
from the ocean ; it is the ocean that 
produces this effect, while acting 
under the artificial conditions which 
man is able to impose upon it. If 
in this case we should infer that 
natural causes, acting under ordi- 
nary conditions, would produce 
effects of the same kind as those 
produced under certain artificial 
conditions, we should commit a 
manifest error ; and in like manner 
we may commit an error in assert- 
ing that nature, under ordinary 
conditions, will produce modifica- 
tions in the essential characters of 
organic beings, such as she may 
produce under the artificial con- 
ditions to which our domestic ani- 
mals are subjected. Certain it is 
that Leicester sheep and Durham 
short-horns were never produced 
by unaided nature. 

But our author asserts that na- 
ture is always ready to render any 
variation permanent when it is for 
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the good of the individual and its 
race. We quite believe that this is 
one way in which the beneficence 
of the Creator may be displayed. 
But what is good for an animal? 
Is it necessarily good that a sponge 
or a polyp should be promoted to 
the rank of an oyster, that the am- 
bition of the oyster should aspire 
to the position of a alae: or 
a cephalopod to.that of a fish, and 
soon? We should have thought it 
far more likely that the advantage 
which may thus be accorded to any 
organic being was intended for its 
good in the sphere in which it was 
born, but not to raise it above that 
sphere. At all events, we are sure 
that there can be no such proba- 
bility on the side of our author's 
view as to constitute any positive 
& priort argument in its favour. He 
has a perfect right, however, to 
make such an hypothesis ; but we 
maintain, on the ground of what 
has been advanced in this and the 
preceding paragraph, that, admit- 
ting the existence of natural selec- 
tion, there is no more reason & 
priori for believing that it has the 
ower of raising an organic being 
rom a lower to a higher stage of 
organic life, than there is for sup- 
posing its power restricted to those 
imits which the distinctive charac- 
ters of natural species would im- 
pose upon it. The onus of proving 
the existence of such power must 
rest with him who asserts it. 

It is the opinion of some 
naturalists that there is a tendency 
in every variety to return to the 
original characters of the stock 
whence it has proceeded, and this 
tendency Mr. Darwin has designated 
as the principle of reversion, con- 
sidering it not as depending on 
crossing with other varieties of the 
same species, but as an inherent 
property of every variety, though 
all intercrossing be prevented, In 
this sense he does not consider the 
principle established by any ade- 
quate experiment. But this is not 
the tendency (allowing it really to 
exist) which we should regard as 
most effectively antagonistic to that 
of natural selection. The real an- 
tagonistic tendency is that which 
exists to return to the form of the 
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original stock by the intercrossing 
of different varieties. It is by the 
prevention of this process that man 
imposes artificial conditions so 
effectively on the operations of 
nature, and encourages the pro- 
duction of varieties, Remove all 
these artificial restrictions from any 
of our domestic races, and there 
can be no doubt, we conceive, of 
their returning rapidly through a 
series of mongrel breeds to a 
common type, modified only by 
ordinary local conditions of cli- 
mate, food, &c., and the struggle 
for existence with other animals of 
the same or different species. If 
it could be proved that there isa 
predominant tendency in the more 
perfect and robust of each species 
to pair with individuals like them- 
selves for the transmission of their 
kind, then the necessary existence 
of natural selection as an operative 
cause must be admitted, and the 
only question would be as to the 
extent of its operation. But we 
have no reason to believe that 
nature would thus favour the am- 
bition of rising indefinitely in the 
scale of organization. The despotic 
will of one of the most despotic . 
monarchs that ever lived could not 
call forth a race of grenadiers taller 
than nature chose to furnish him 
with. The elective affinities were 
against him, and short women 
would league with tall men, as if it 
were on — to frustrate the 
designs of the monarch who pre- 
sumed to interfere with wills which 
were stronger in vindicating the 
law of nature than his own to 
violate it. Moreover, the expe- 
rience of breeders of our domestic 
animals, with the more matured 
knowledge which later years have 
given them, indicates, we conceive, 
a distinct limit to the improvement 
which they may be able to effect in 
any direction. We have had con- 
siderable opportunities of witness- 
ing the improvements which have 
been wrought, more especially in 
our sheep and cattle, and there can 
be no doubt but that each step in 
advance, in whatever direction it 
may take place, becomes more and 
more difficult, and the greater the 
perfection obtained, the greater is 
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the attention required to prevent 
regression towards some inferior 
type. There are in fact two anta- 
gonistic causes at work, producing 
a tendency on the one hand to 
ascend, and on the other to 
descend, The ascent becomes more 
difficult as we advance, while the 
tendency to descend increases 
under the same circumstances; and 
thus we conceive it to be most 
probable that these two tendencies 
come at a certain point to coun- 
teract each other, and that there- 
fore no advance can be made 
beyond that point. We are not 
asserting this as conclusive against 
Mr. Darwin’s view of the continued 
advance due to natural selection; 
but we do assert it as proving that 
he does not establish 2 priort any 
necessary probability in its favour. 
If this cause be really operative to 
the extent he imagines, the fact 
must be entirely established by 
inductive reasoning, and a careful 
comparison of the consequences 
which must necessarily flow from 
the spent of this cause, with 
the phenomena which nature pre- 
sents tous. We are not denying 
our author’s right to reason upon 
his hypothesis as the foundation of 
his theory. He has an unquestion- 
able right, according to the laws of 
all philosophical reasoning, to do 
so. We merely maintain that the 
soundness of his theory is not to 
be judged by this foundation, but 
by the superstructure which can 
be raised upon it. Let us proceed, 
then, to consider what must neces- 
sarily result from the truth of this 
hypothesis. 

t is manifest that every change 
which takes place according to Mr. 
Darwin’s theory, and equally so 
according to Lamarck’s, must be 
strictly continuous, so that if we 
possessed specimens of each organic 
form which, since the first existence 
of organic life, has been derived 
from an immediately preceding 
form, the series would constitute 
an unbroken chain. It is not that 
organic forms of every kind would 
lie in one and the same unbroken 
line of descent. There may be an 
indefinite number of these con- 
tinuous lines, all springing from 
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the same origin, but branching out 
in different directions, either from 
that origin or subsequently from 
other points, precisely in the same 
manner as the branches of a tree 
diverge from its trunk, secondary 
branches from the primary ones, 
and so on till we come to the finest 
twigs and leafstalks. Mr. Darwin 
has given a diagram fully illus- 
trative of this idea. But in accept- 
ing this illustration we must care- 

y mark the limitation implied 
by it as to the nature and extent of 
the law of continuity by which 
organic forms are connected. This 
continuity is not general, but what 
may be termed linear, in the sense 
in which each branch of a tree is 
continuous in itself without having 
any immediate connexion with the 
neighbouring branches. And as 
the branches of a tree, after their 
divergence from each other, do not 
again unite together, so a¢cording 
to this analogy the organic beings 
which have descended along dif- 
ferént lines will be incapable of 
amalgamating with each other and 
thus producing intermediate forms. 
Admitting this kind of linearity, 
the discontinuity here spoken of 
would be a necessary result of this 
law, just as the separation of the 
ultimate branches of a tree is a 
necessary consequence of its mode 
of growth. But here it should be 
observed that, as the branches of 
the tree separate entirely at their 
common point of divergence, so, 
according to this hypothesis of 
linearity of descent, organic beings 
even in their initial state o 
divergence from each other, and 
Sealine while nearly identical, 
must still be incapable of amal- 
gamation, either from their nature 
or the external conditions to which 
they may be subjected ; for other- 
wise it is manifest that their union 
would destroy the separation of the 
twe distinct lines of descent, and 
thus produce a general and not 
merely a linear continuity between 
all existing organic forms. 

It has sometimes been said that, 
according to any theory like Mr. 
Darwin’s, all different groups of 
animals must merge into each 
other, and all distinct lines of 
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demarcation be obliterated. It is 
manifest, however, that such an 
objection is not valid if we admit 
the linearity of development above 
described ; for there might be any 
amount of difference between two 
organic forms situated on two 
distinct lines of descent, though 
diverging from the same stock. 
But again, it may be said, that at 
least along these separate lines of 
development we ought to find in 
organic forms now existing, or in 
those which have existed during 
the historic period, indications of 
this gradual transition from one 
form to a consecutive one. But 
this argument also, if restricted to 
the evidence afforded by the historic 
period, is not necessarily a valid 
one, for it may be asserted that 
the variation of organic characters 
has been so slow as to be altogether 
inappreciable within that period. 
Thus we may conceive the horse, 
the camel, or the crocodile, for in- 
stance, to have varied within the 
last three thousand years in ‘ac- 
cordance with the law of conti- 
nuous development, but still so 
slowly as to render the amount of 
progression insensible to us. Hence 
it follows that neither Lamarck’s 
theory nor Mr. Darwin’s, nor any 
other requiring only a linear and 
not a general continuity of deve- 
lopment, is necessarily inconsistent 
with those differences which na- 
turalists recognise as constituting 
generic or oe distinctions. 
Passing over, then, these objections 
as untenable, let us proceed first to 
consider the proof required for the 
establishment of the fundamental 
hypothesis—that natural selection 
does so act as to produce different 
developments diverging from the 
same organism. 

Varieties, as already stated, are 
distinguished from natural species 
by their perfect fertility inter se. 
According to Mr. Darwin’s theory, 
these varieties are supposed to 
diverge till they become species, 
7.¢., till they can no longer unite 
with other organic beings which 
have diverged from the same stock, 
so as to produce fertile offspring. 
It might be supposed that this kind 
of negative property of sterility 
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was acquired directly, according to 
the theory, by the assumed process 
of natural selection. This, how- 
ever, is not our author’s view. He 
supposes other qualities to be ac- 
quired by that means, and sterility 
to result from them as secondary 
effects, according to the laws of the 
correlation of growth. In his 
chapter on Hybridism he remarks 
(p. 245) :— 

The importance of the fact that hybrids 
are very generally sterile has, I think, 
been much under-rated by some late 
writers. On the theory of natural selec- 
tion the case is especially important, in- 
asmuch as the sterility of hybrids could 
not possibly be of any advantage to them, 
and therefore could not have been ac- 
quired by the continued preservation of 
successive profitable degrees of sterility. 
I hope, however, to be able to show that 
sterility is not a specially acquired or en- 
dowed quality, but is incidental on other 
acquired differences. 


After these observations the 
author’s object is to break down 
the line of demarcation between 
varieties and species, founded on the 
perfect fertility of the former when 
crossed with each other, and the 
sterility or very imperfect fertilit 
of the latter when similarly crosse 
But in doing this he confounds ar- 
tificial with natural species, to 
which alone the above distinction 
from varieties is, of course, asserted. 
In the chapter just mentioned he 
says, in speaking of the sterility of 
—_ when crossed, or that of 
their hybrid offspring (p. 246) :— 

It is impossible to study the works of 
these two conscientious and admirable 
observers, Kélreuter and Giirtner, who 
almost devoted their lives to this subject, 
without being deeply impressed with the 
high generality of some degree of steri- 
lity. Kélreuter makes the rule univer- 
sal; but then he cuts the knot, for in ten 
eases in which he found two forms, con- 
sidered by most authors as distinct species, 
quite fertile together, he unhesitatingly 
ranks them as varieties, 


Kolreuter is here accused of cut- 
ting the knot of a difficulty, but 
unjustly. The universality of the 
rule which he asserts is with refe- 
rence to natural and not artificial 
species, and his definition of the 
term ‘species’ rendered it impera- 
tive upon him to. rank the ten ex- 
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ceptional cases as varieties. Again, 
Mr. Darwin says (p. 267) :— 


It may be urged, as a most forcible 
argument, that there must be some essen- 
tial distinction between species and va- 
rieties, inasmuch as varieties, however 
much they may differ from each other in 
external appearance, cross with perfect 
facility, and yield perfectly fertile off- 
spring. I fully admit that this is almost 
invariably the case. But if we look to 
varieties produced under nature, we are 
immediately involved in hopeless difficul- 
ties ; for if two hitherto reputed varieties 
be found in any degree sterile together, 
they are at once ranked by most natu- 
ralists as species. For instance, the blue 
and red pimpernel, the primrose and 
cowslip, which are considered by many of 
our best botanists as varieties, are said by 
Gartner not to be quite fertile when 
crossed, and he consequently ranks them 
as undoubted species. If we thus argue 
in a circle, the fertility of all varieties 
produced under nature will assuredly 
have to be granted. 


It is a grave and very uncompli- 
mentary charge against any one 
who assumes to himself the posses- 
sion of a reasoning faculty, to say 
that he has exercised it only within 
the narrow limits of a vicious circle. 


In the above cases, however, Giirt- 
ner and the naturalists who have 
adopted similar views are easily 
justified. They define species as 
natural species, and propose a clas- 
sification strictly consistent with 


their definition. The distinction 
to be drawn is not, as already re- 
marked, between varieties and ar- 
tyjicial species, or what may, in the 
imperfection of their knowledge 
have been conventionally regarde 
as species by naturalists, but be- 
tween varieties and natural species. 
There is here no reasoning in a 
circle. Kélreuter and Gartner both 
assert the absolute generality of 
this distinction in reference to the 
vegetable kingdom, adopting their 
own proper definition of ‘ species ; 
and we must deny that the one 
weakens the force of his conclusion 
by cutting the knot of a difficulty, 
or the other by any slip in his 
reasoning, 

In fact we have nothing here to 
do with artificial lines of distinc- 
tion between species, but with those 
which are real or natural; nor does 
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the validity of our reasonings de- 
pend on an exact knowledge of the 
positions of these latter lines, but 
a on their existence, 

ut it may be asked, How do we 
know that such lines actually exist 
at all? And how do we know, it 
may be asked in return, that natu- 
ral selection is actually operative at 
all in nature? Both these ques- 
tions are altogether irrelevant. In 
answer to the latter it would of 
course be said, and justly, that itis 
not an asserted truth, but a funda- 
mental hypothesis, which in the 
building up of the theory founded 
upon it must be reasoned upon as 
if it were an essential truth. And 
so the existence of the distinctions 
above spoken of is a fundamental 
hypothesis of any theory which 
asserts that different groups of 
organic forms have originated in 
successive creations; and conse- 
quently such distinctions must be 
reasoned upon as if their exist- 
ence had been completely proved. 
Should any such den be here- 
after established, these distinctions 
will then be recognised as demon- 
strated truths; but if, on the con- 
trary, any antagonistic theory 
should be established, though these 
distinctions might co-exist with 
lines of continuous descent, they 
must be given up in the more 
general sense in which the doctrine 
of successive creations asserts their 
existence. To deny @ priori their 
existence would be an absurdity in 
the abstract reasoning of the sub- 
ject ; for it would be to assume at 
once the truth of some antagonistic 
theory which it is the object of our 
reasonings to establish or refute. 
The ultimate object of the discus- 
sion is to prove or disprove the ex- 
istence of natural species, distin- 
guished from varieties as above 
stated. With artificial species we 
have no concern. 

It may be stated as a fundamen- 
tal proposition of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, that varieties distinguished 
by the property of perfect Jertility, 
when crossed, may so far diverge 
from each other in the process of time, 
as to be incapable of producing fertile 
ofepring when similarly crossed. 

his is the proposition to be esta- 

E 
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blished by experiment and obser- 
vation. The animals on which we 
should naturally expect experi- 
ments of this kind to be made are 
those of our domestic breeds, on 
which man has in fact ever been 
experimenting, consciously or un- 
consciously. But of the infinite 
number of such experiments, we are 
not aware of one which affords the 
slightest positive proof of the above 
a. If we continue to 

reed in and in, as Mr. Darwin has 
.omewhere remarked, the variety 
may in turn dwindle away and dis- 
appear; but on being crossed with 
another variety of the same stock, 
it seems immediately to regain its 
pristine vigour and fertility, in 
exact opposition to the above pro- 
position. If we allow full weight 
to all our author’s arguments in his 
chapter on Hybridism, we only 
arrive at the conclusion that natu- 
ral selection may possibly have 
produced changes of, organization, 
which may have superinduced the 
sterility of species ; and that there- 
fore the above proposition may be 
true, though not a single positive 
fact be adduced in proof of it. 
And it must be recollected that 
this is no proposition of secondary 
importance—a mere turret, as it 
were, in our author’s theoretical 
fabric—but the chief corner-stone 
which supports it. We confess that 
all the respect which we entertain 
for the author of these views has 
epee us with no corresponding 
feeling towards this may be philo- 
sophy, which is content to substi- 
tute the merely possible for the 
probable, and which, ignoring the 
responsibility of any approximation 
to rigorous demonstration in the 
establishment of its own theories, 
complacently assumes them to be 
right till they are rigorously proved 
to be wrong. When Newton in 
former times put forth his theory 
of gravitation, he did not call on 
philosophers to believe it, or else 
to show that it was wrong, but felt 
it incumbent on himself to prove 
that it was right. And this must 
be the rule for the philosopher who 
advances his theories on the phe- 
nomena of life, equally with him 
who speculates on the properties of 
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inanimate matter. We know that, 
in the case before us, no investiga- 
tion can at present be founded on 
the action of the molecular forces 
which govern the combinations of 
animate matter, on account of our 
total ignorance of such forces ; and 
so far these theories must be com- 
paratively imperfect ; but what we 
require is some proof of fundamen- 
tal propositions, founded on obser- 
vation or experiment, as above 
stated. Till this or something 
equivalent to it be done, we main- 
tain that no theory like Mr. Dar- 
win’s can have a real foundation to 
rest upon, or can ever secure the 
general convictions of philosophers 
in its favour. 

But let us pass to another point, 
one also of the first importance in 
any theory involving continuity of 
development. We have already 
pointed out that no unanswerable 
argument against any such theory 
is deducible from the absence of 
evidence to prove that any appre- 
ciable change has taken place in 
existing organisms during the his- 
toric period, simply because it may 
require a longer period to effect 
such change. But the question 
assumes a very different aspect 
when considered with reference to 
the geological period, during which 
such important changes in animal 
organization have undoubtedly 
taken place. It is, then, in the 
records of geology that we must 
seek for the evidence of that con- 
tinuity by which, according to the 
theories we are considering, these 
changes must have been charac- 
terized. . Now, all are agreed that 
paleontology affords no evidence 
of this continuity ; and it is in the 
absence of this evidence that we 
meet with one of the gravest ob- 
jections to any theory of continuous 
organic variation. Mr. Darwin 
has stated this difficulty with all 
that fairness and impartiality which 
so eminently distinguish his work 
in the statement of facts opposed 
to his views. He allows that the 
number of organic forms which 
must have existed intermediate to 
those which are known must have 
been enormous, and admits that it 
may naturally be asked (p. 280), 
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* Why, then, is not every geological 
formation and every stratum full 
of such intermediate links? Geo- 
logy surely does not reveal any 
such finely graduated organic 
chain ; ae this, perhaps, is the 
most obvious and gravest objection 
which can be urged against my 
theory. He then proceeds in his 
ninth chapter to develop his reasons 
for believing that the answer to 
this difficulty is to be found in the 
imperfection of the geological 
record. 

In the first place we would 
remark that we entirely agree with 
our author as to the immense lapse 
of time indicated by geological 
phenomena, more especially by the 
enormous mass of fossiliferous 
strata which must have been trans- 
ported by water from one locality 
and deposited in another, and by 
a process which must have been so 
slow that the whole work done 
must have required an almost in- 
conceivable length of time for its 
accomplishment; and Mr. Darwin 
has well remarked, that no one, 
perhaps, who is not a_ practical 
geologist, can adequately realize 
this impression of the lengths of 
geological periods. Independently 
of this conclusion, there is little in 
this chapter from which we do not 
gravely dissent, as arguments for 
destroying almost entirely our con- 
fidence in the records of geology. 
If the discredit which it is here 
attempted to throw on these records 
be admitted, we cannot conceive 
what value can attach to any of 
the general conclusions of palzeon- 
tology ; and that science which has 
already effected so immense a revo- 
lution in our opinions on some of 
the most interesting speculative 
subjects which can occupy the 
thoughts of men, must Geune 
comparatively valueless. 

Mr. Darwin’s purpose is to ac- 
count for the want of such an 
immense number of the links of 
his chain of graduated organisms, 
by showing that either these inter- 
mediate forms have not been pre- 
served at all in the sedimentary 
strata, or, if they ever were thus 
entombed, the record has been 
obliterated by subsequent denuda- 
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tion. But to arrive at satisfactory 
conclusions on this subject would 
essentially require a far more ample 
discussion of the phenomena of 
elevation, denudation, and deposi- 
tion than our author has entered 
upon. Our space will allow us to 
make only a few general remarks 
upon it. 

Mr. Darwin observes that a small 
portion only of animals existing 
at any past period can have been 
embedded and preserved in se- 
dimentary beds. No perfectly soft 
organisms could be thus pre- 
served, and many others thus 
entombed may have been subse- 
quently destroyed by percolation 
of water or other solvents. This 
is undoubtedly true, but it is not 
the question. We are here essen- 
tially concerned with those animals 
which are best calculated to be 
thus preserved; and the question 
is, why, in these particular cases, 
and not in those in which preser- 
vation is comparatively rare, so 
few of the links of a continuous 
chain of organisms should have 
been preserved, when an immense 
number of contiguous links must 
have been equally capable of pre- 
servation. ‘But, our author further 
remarks, ‘the imperfection of the 
geological record mainly results 
from another and more important 
cause than any of the foregoing— 
namely, from the several formations 
being separated from each other 
by wide intervals of time.’ There 
are doubtless many instances of 
this kind, as indicated either by 
an extensive unconformability of 
stratification, or an entire change 
in the general character of the 
organic contents; but these are not 
the places in which we should look 
for the continuity of the organic 
chain; and when no such proofs 
of discontinuity of deposition on 
the scale here contemplated are 
observed, we do not admit an 

robability of its having occurre 

ere two successive strata are 
perfectly conformable, a difference 
of mineral character is certainly 
no necessary or probable indica- 
tion of a long interval between the 
periods of their deposition. Our 
author talks, too, of the frequent 
F2 
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and entire destruction of sedimen- 
tary beds. Now we believe the 
entire destruction of any sedi- 
mentary bed of considerable hori- 
zontal extent to have been of rare 
occurrence. All the more impor- 
tant denudations of which we have 
any evidence have been preceded 
by large upheavals, by which the 
strata have been tilted; and thus 
while those portions of each stra- 
tum which have been most elevated 
may have been exposed to enor- 
mous denudation, those portions 
which have been least elevated, or 
perhaps depressed, have been thus 
kept out of the reach of the denud- 
ing agencies. The entire oblitera- 
tion of a stratum would require in 
general that it should be upheaved 
in such a manner as never to devi- 
ate sensibly from a horizontal posi- 
tion. In fact, this approximation 
to horizontality must be closer 
than it frequently may be during 
the time of deposition, for the 
smallest dip in an extensive stratum 
would place it in a condition as to 
denudation similar to that above 
described as due to large upheavals. 
The higher portions might be de- 
nuded while the lower remained un- 
touched. The Weald affords one of 
the best elucidations of denudation 
accompanied only by the partial 
destruction of strata. We have no 
reason to suppose that a single 
stratum has — obliterated by 
this denudation, which, while it 
has left scarcely a remnant of the 
removed beds in the central por- 
tion of the district, has left portions 
of them untouched on its borders, 
where they dip beneath the exist- 
ing surface. The same remarks 
apply to the oolitic beds of this 
country, as well as to the enormous 
denudations of Wales, or the nor- 
thern parts of England, and in fact 
to all the great denudations of 
which geology affords us a record, 
It is for these reasons that we en- 
tertain a strong conviction of the 
permanence of some portions of all 
sedimentary beds of considerable 
horizontal extent. Beds of limited 
extent may of course have been so 
deposited as to admit of their sub- 
sequent entire obliteration; but 
with respect to those of larger ex- 
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tent, it is certain that if all the 
areas of existing land were denuded 
to the present level of the surface 
of the ocean, scarcely a single sedi- 
mentary bed would be obliterated, 
simply because there is probabl 
no such bed some part of which 
does not lie lower than that level. 
This may elucidate the extreme 
difficulty of getting entirely rid of 
any extensive sedimentary bed after 
it has once been deposited. 

During the periods of denuda- 
tion there ak, of course, have 
been no preservation of organic 
remains over the denuded area; 
but deposition of the matter trans- 
ported from such an area must 
necessarily have taken place simul- 
taneously with the denudation, and 
at no remote distance ; for it is cer- 
tain that none but the smallest 
portion of the transported sediment 
could float to any great distance, 
in either deep or shallow water. 
Denudation and deposition must 
not only be connected by contem- 
poraneity in time, but by proximity 
in space. Thus deposition of sedi- 
ment will always be proceeding 
within areas which may probabl 
have been small compared wit. 
those over which the organic forms 
of any particular kind, existing at 
that time, may have extended ; and 
in this manner, likewise, the pre- 
servation of organic remains may 
probably have proceeded without 
intermission, when considered with 
reference to the whole of one of 
these areas, though it may have 
been intermittent in any particular 
part of it. Hence we maintain 
that within one of these areas there 
must be a far more continuous 
record of its whole geological his- 
tory than Mr. Darwin admits. 
Consequently, we cannot but sup- 
pose that a far greater number of 
the intermediate links of his un- 
broken chain of organisms must 
have been preserved than those of 
which we have at present the 
smallest evidence. Moreover, they 
must in number have exceeded 
immensely those which have been 
discovered, and must have been 
equally capable of preservation ; 
and since it is admitted that each 
must have existed a long period of 
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time, there would be the greater 
chance of some individuals being 
preserved as monuments of the 
former existence of their race. It 
should also be observed that the 
number of individuals thus pre- 
served may be almost infinitely 
small compared with all those of 
the same kind which may have 
existed ; and also, that our argu- 
ment only requires this evidence of 
continuity (if Mr. Darwin’s theo 
be true) in those species whic 
best admitted of preservation. 

But again, it has been contended 
that so small a portion of any 
stratum has been examined, that 
we can know little of what it really 
contains ; and this sometimes seems 
to be stated, as if the value of our 
knowledge of the organic contents 
of a given formation ought to be 
estimated by the proportion which 
the part of it actually examined 
bears to the whole formation. If 
such were the case, it would indeed 
be a cheerless prospect for the 
paleontologist, for assuredly the 
value of his science would be so 
small as to be scarcely appreciable 
for centuries to come. But the 
fact is, that men will have their 
irresistible convictions in defiance 
of opinions adduced in support of 
particular theories. At the last 
meeting of the British Association 
Sir Roderick Murchison asserte 
his belief, on strong stratigraphical 
evidence, that a certain bed in the 
north of Scotland belonged to the 
old red sandstone of that country. 
But it was found that this same 
bed contained reptilian remains; 
and Professor Huxley showed that 
nothing similar to these remains 
had been found except in strata 
considerably higher in the geologi- 

scale, and never near the level 
here assigned to them ; and there- 
fore contended that the stratigra- 
= evidence must be at fault. 
ow, if paleontological evidence 
were to be taken at Mr. Darwin’s 
valuation, this reasoning would 
have been little better than an 
unworthy quibble ; and yet it was 
actually deemed so important by 
all the geologists and palzontolo- 
gists who were present, as to 
balance the stratigraphical evi- 
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dence, though the latter, indepen- 
dently of some strong antagonistic 
view, would have been deemed 
conclusive. It is true that every 
question of this kind must be a 
question of probabilities, and an 
opinion formed upon it to-day may 
be upset to-morrow ; but that does 
not lessen the existing probability, 
on which alone our present convic- 
tions (subject, it may be, to a cer- 
tain reservation) must be founded. 
We do not, in fact, derive our con- 
victions at all, respecting either 
the composition or contents of the 
sedimentary strata, from any at- 
tempt at accurate comparison be- 
tween the portions of them which 
have and those which have not 
been examined. How do we know 
that in every part of the chalk 
formation calcareous matter enor- 
mously preponderates? or that 
argillaceous matter predominates 
in the gault, and siliceous in the 
new red sandstone? On what por- 
tion of the whole mass of these 
formations has the eye of man ever 
rested, except the almost infinite- 
simally small portions at their 
external surfaces? And yet our 
convictions are almost as strong on 
these points as those which we feel 
respecting the demonstrated pro- 
perties of number and space. The 
reason is obvious to any one who 
gives a moment’s thought to the 
subject. It is by a process—some- 
times perhaps an unconscious one 
—of induction, by which we con- 
clude the whole of these masses to 
have respectively the same charac- 
ters as those which we invariably . 
see at so many points of their 
surfaces. And so it is with respect 
to organic remains, When we find 
the same distinctive organisms in 
any formation, in a sufficient num- 
ber of different localities, we con- 
clude that those organisms are 
characteristic of the formation in 
eneral, and that those organic 
Sean which are absent in every 
locality examined, are generally 
absent in other parts of the forma- 
tion, just as we believe the mineral 
substances characteristic of any one 
of the above-named formations to 
be generally absent from the other 
two. And these are valid conclu- 
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sions according to any theory of 
probabilities by which their validity 
can be tested. 

From these considerations, which 
we cannot now stay to develop, we 
regard the probability of the pre- 
sent existence of these intermediate 
forms in the fossil state, or their 


former existence as living beings, - 


to be indefinitely small. A great 
number may yet be found, and still 
leave the continuity of the series 
nearly as incomplete as at present ; 
and therefore, without adding in 
any appreciable degree to the evi- 
dence in favour of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory, or of any other equally 
involving a continuity of change in 
organic forms. 

Mr. Darwin has also attempted 
to meet the argument against such 
theories as his own, founded on the 
sudden appearance of whole groups 
of allied species. According to his 
theory, these organic beings must 
have had their line of ancestors, 
and the difficulty lies in the total 
want of evidence of their former 
existence. He at once affirms that 
they must have existed in some 
distant locality, where their re- 
Mains are now buried far beneath 
our reach. Thus, in speaking of 
the first appearance of the group of 
teleostean fishes in the early period 
of the chalk, comprising a large 
majority of existing fishes, he says, 

Assuming that the whole of them did 
appear, as Agassiz believes, at the com- 
mencement of the chalk formation, the 
fact would certainly be highly remark- 
able ; but I cannot see that it would be 
an insuperable difficulty on my theory, 
unless it could likewise be shown that 
the species of this group appeared sud- 
denly and simultaneously throughout the 
world at the same period. . . . Some 
few families of fish now have a confined 
range ; the teleostean fish might formerly 
have had a similarly confined range, and 
after having been largely developed in 
some sea, might have spread widely. 


It is thus by a vague hypothesis, 
entirely unsupported by facts, that 
our author meets a difficulty which 
appears to us, as it has appeared to 
many others, to be of the gravest 
magnitude. He does not himself 
venture to say more than that he 
does not think it altogether insu- 
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perable. This kind of argument 
demands our assent to a proposi- 
tion, because it is not impossible. 
It is to found a theory, not on our 
knowledge, but on our ignorance, 
Nor is this the only instance in 
which he seems to have adopted 
similar reasoning. In discussing 
the question of the sudden intro- 
duction of groups of allied species 
into the lowest known fossiliferous 
strata, our author remarks (p. 306)— 


Most of the arguments which have 
convinced me that all the existing species 
of the same group have descended from 
one progenitor, apply with nearly equal 
force to the earliest known species. For 
instance, I cannot doubt that all the 
silurian trilobites have descended from 
some one crustacean, which must have 
lived long before the silurian age, and 
which probably differed greatly from any 
known animal. 


And again (p. 307)— 

If my theory be true, it is indisputable 
that before the lowest silurian stratum 
was deposited, long periods elapsed, as 
long as, or probably far longer than, the 
whole interval from the silurian age to 
the present day ; and that during these 
vast yet quite unknown periods of time, 
the world swarmed with living creatures. 


We confess ourselves to have 
been somewhat astonished at this 
bold manner of disposing of diffi- 
culties. It may be that our free- 
dom of thought has been shackled 
by an habitual adherence to the 
principles of philosophising in such 
matters. We had not dreamt that 
because the objections to a theory 
could not be proved to be absolutely 
insuperable, we were called upon 
to acceptit as true. We had fancied 
that the laws of reasoning in such 
matters, to which Newton and 
Laplace, Fresnel and Faraday, in 
their mathematical or experimental 
investigations, have bowed in reve- 
rential obedience, were still in 
force ; and that every one who pro- 

osed a physical theory acknow- 
dons the obligation of supporting 
it by positive reasons, which should 
at least put the balance of proba- 
bilities in its favour. We had 
imagined, too, that the facts rea- 
soned upon ought to be real, and 
not hypothetical. Our author is 
perplexed with the existence of 
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trilobites, comparatively highly- 
organized animals, in almost the 
earliest recognised fossiliferous 
strata, and to make the fact square 
with his theory, he at once creates 
a hypothetical world of indefinite 
duration for the due elaboration of 
the ancestral dignity of these in- 
trusive crustaceans, If this suppo- 
sition were one of the requirements 
of a theory resting on foundations 
which could not be moved, we 
might be obliged to admit it ; but 
we confess that the adoption of 
such conclusions, unsupported by 
any positive and independent evi- 
dence, merely on the Rand of an 
unproved theory, appears to us 
little consistent with the sobriety 
and dignity of philosophical inves- 
tigation. 

Tant pis pour les faits, is a taunt 
which has frequently been thrown 
out against philosophers whose 
boldness has somewhat exceeded 
their discretion; and we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Darwin 
must. be prepared to submit to it 
largely. It must be recollected, 
toa, that the geological evidence, 
which he. has so entirely set at 
nought, is precisely that by which 
alone any theory like his can be 
aa tested, since it is that 
evidence which bears directly on 
the great, if not the only, distinc- 
tive inference which can be drawn 
from such theories—the linear con- 
tinuity of specific characters, The 
two great points which require to 
be established (as already inti- 
mated) are those which we have 
discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs of this part of our essay. 
First, it is essential to show by 
experiment that varieties charac- 
terized by fertility, may diverge 
into species distinguished by steri- 
lity, in the sense already explained ; 
and secondly, to prove by palzon- 
tological evidence that linear con- 
tinuity, which must necessarily 
have existed, if any theory of con- 
tinuous development be true. To 
us, however, it appears that no 
es has been made to 
the establishment of these funda- 
mental points ; and we can no more 
believe that the elaborate theory 
which Mr. Darwin has endeavoured 
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to construct can rest securely on 
the base on which he has placed it, 
than we should believe that a 
massive tower rising above the 
surrounding mist, really rested on 
the vapour which surrounded its 
base. e venture to assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that any 
physical theory of inorganic matter 
which should rest on no better 
evidence than the theory we are 
considering, would be instantly and 
totally rejected by every one qua- 
lified to form a judgment upon it. 
Among the physical theories of 
vital phenomena, there is one which 
we have not yet noticed—that 
brought forward some years ago in 
the Vestiges of Creation. It is well 
known that the more highly or- 
ganized animals, in the course of 
their embryonic development, pass 
through a series of states resem- 
bling in some measure those 
through which the lower animals 
pass, only that the development of 
the latter is arrested, as it were, at 
some earlier stage than that of the 
former. This forms the basis of 
the theory in question. Each 
specific organism is supposed to 
be connected with another imme- . 
diately preceding it by the fact of 
foetal development having been 
carried on during gestation an ad- 
ditional step from one specific form 
to the next. This theory, like 
those already spoken of, requires 
the assumption of linear and di- 
verging development, if, at least 
each successive step be supposed 
to be the least which observed 
specific differences will admit of ; 
for without this linear divergency 
it would not account for those 
larger differences which may be 
supposed to exist between animals 
whose lines of descent have been 
different. Thus, then, we should 
have chains of organisms as in the 
other theories; but here they might 
be discontinuous, the cause produc- 
ing these finite steps in advance 
being supposed to act discontinu- 
ously at long intervals of time, and 
not necessarily by slow and con- 
tinuous efforts, like the ordinary 
causes in nature. It will thus be 
seen that this theory gives a deter- 
minate form to the discontinuous 
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physical action which we have 
above insisted on, in some form or 
other (vol. lxi. p. 73°) as necessary to 
account for the discontinuities pre- 
sented to us by the specific differ- 
ences in nature. So far as regards 
the effects resulting from it, the 
theory will be identical with La- 
marck’s or Mr. Darwin’s, if we sup- 
pose the successive advancing steps 
in organization to be indefinitely 
small,in which case they would con- 
stitute continuous chains of organic 
forms. 

The great defect of this theory 
is the want of all positive proof, 
a defect, however, which it only 
shares in. common with the other 
theories we have been discussing. 
The facts of embryonic develop- 
ment asserted as the foundation of 
the theory, are exaggerations of 
those recognised by physiologists ; 
nor do we possess the smallest in- 
dication of any new species ever 
having been produced in the man- 
ner supposed. But authors of 
theories, it would seem, are far 
less sensitive to the want of proof 
in their own speculations than in 
those of others. The absence of 
proof in his own theory did not 

revent the author of the Vestiges 

om speaking contemptuously of 
Lamarck’s as one of the follies of 
the wise ; and at present his own 
theory is generally, we suppose, 
regarded as the folly of one who 
was not wise—not wise, we mean, 
as tested by the only means which, 
in the preservation of his incognito, 
he has afforded the world of judg- 
ing of his wisdom, There is a 
strange mutability in the fate of 
vague and doubtful theories, That 
of the Vestiges attracted a large 
share of public attention, and is 
now almost as much forgotten as 
Lamarck’s. Mr. Darwin's is un- 
questionably of the same kind. 
The history of those which have 
preceded it appears to us to be 
ominous of its future destiny. 

In our preceding remarks we 
have designedly restricted our- 
selves as much as possible to those 
parts of the subject which have a 
more or less immediate reference 
to the theories discussed, as physi- 
cal theories. Lamarck’s work and 
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the Vestiges are a good deal re- 
stricted in the same way; but Mr. 
Darwin’s work contains much that 
will be read, as we have already 
intimated, with great interest, in- 
dependently of the theory which 
it is its great purpose to establish, 
both by the general reader, and 
those who may be following the 
subject as a special object of study. 
It indicates a large acquaintance 
with the facts of natural history, 
and still larger stores of know- 
ledge in reserve. Inthe statement 
of facts, the author is uniformly 
impartial. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a fairer advocate. But when, 
in his judicial capacity, he comes 
to the discussion of facts in their 
theoretical bearings, we recognise 
a want of strict adherence to phi- 
losophical and logical modes of 
thought and reasoning. There is 
one great and plausible error of 
this kind which pervades nearly 
his whole work. He constantly 
speaks of his theory as explaining 
certain phenomena, which he re- 
presents as inexplicable on any 
othertheory. We altogether demur 
to this statement. A theory rest- 
ing on unproved hypotheses can 
explain little except in that vague 
hypothetical sense in which a 
theory that really explains little 
may often be made apparently to 
explain much. There is a remark- 
able ductility about theories un- 
shackled by the rigours of demon- 
strative proofs. A phenomenon is 
properly said to be explained, more 
or less perfectly, when it can be 
proved to be the necessary conse- 
quent of preceding phenomena, or 
more especially, when it can be 
clearly referred to some recognised 
cause; and any theory which 
enables us to do this may be said, 
in a precise and logical sense, to 
explain the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. But Mr. Darwin’s theory 
can explain nothing in this sense, 
because it cannot possibly assign 
any necessary relation between 
phenomena and the causes to which 
it refers them. A great number 
of facts are mentioned as being 
only explicable on this theory, and 
might thus appear to an inatten- 
tive reader to constitute a large 
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amount of inductive evidence. 
But all that is attempted to be done 
is to assert, not to prove, that the 
facts are consistent with the theory ; 
and so far from being explicable, 
in some imperfect sense, by Mr. 
Darwin’s theory alone, they are cer- 
tainly equally so, in general, by 
the other theories we have men- 
tioned. In fact, those of Lamarck 
and of the Vestiges immediately 
resolve themselves into Mr. Dar- 
win’s, so far as regards the effects 
produced by the causes severally 
assigned by those theories, except 
that the author of the Vestiges 
would account for the disconti- 
nuities between species which Mr. 
Darwin’s does not admit. Hence 
the phenomena in question are in 
no way distinctive in proof of the 
theory of the latter writer more 
than of the others. The more 
express object, however, in Mr. 
Darwin’s book, is here to show that 
his theory will account for pheno- 
mena of which the doctrine of 
successive creations renders no ac- 
count at all—.e., no scientific ac- 
count ; since it is supposed to refer 
the phenomena to the arbitrary 
will of the Creator. But we do 
not admit that this is the correct 
representation of the doctrine, as ap- 
pears at once when énunciated and 
explained, as in a preceding part of 
this essay (vol. lxi. p. 749), where it 
is pointed out that the disconti- 
nuous physical cause there assumed 
must be supposed to act, not arbi- 
trarily, but in a certain accordance 
with the ordinary causes with 
which it is conjoined ; or, adopting 
the more usual phraseology, the 
creative power is not to be supposed 
to act arbitrarily, in the strict 
sense of the term, but in a certain 
accordance with ordinary causes, 
and in a certain relation to pre- 
existing organisms. But, in fact, 
the doctrine of successive creations, 
any more than that of final causes, 
does not pretend to be a physical 
theory, since it pretends not to 
define the nature of any physical 
cause to which certain extra- 
ordinary phenomena of nature may 
be referred. It may be regarded 
as a mode of expressing our dis- 
belief in the assertion that such 
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phenomena are, like ordinary phe- 
nomena, due solely to the action of 
ordinary natural causes, together 
with our belief that there is some 
higher order of causation in nature 
than that which is usually recog- 
nised in secondary causes, whether 
that higher causation is to be sought 
in properties originally impressed 
on matter by the Creator, or is 
rather to be regarded as a more 
immediate emanation from the 
Divine mind. It professes to be 
a negation of other theories rather 
than a theory of itself, and there- 
fore cannot be called upon to ac- 
count for phenomena at all in the 
physical sense in which we neces- 
sarily call upon a definite physical 
theory to account for them. The 
attempt, therefore, to establish a 
comparison between the modes in” 
which a phenomenon may be ac- 
counted for according to the doc- 
trine of successive creations, and 
by any definite physical theory, is 
equivalent to the attempt to com- 
pare two things of which the pro- 
perties and qualities are totally 
different. We do not object to the 
assertion that all natural pheno- 
mena must be referred to natural 
causes, provided always we give a 
proper emeuneneiaen to this last 
expression ; but we maintain that 
neither Mr. Darwin nor any other 
writer, has yet given the slightest 
proof that the recognised discon- 
tinuities in specific forms can be 
accounted for by the action of ordi- 
nary secondary causes, Indeed, 
our author makes at any time but 
little use of the verb ‘ to prove, in 
any of its inflections. His formula 
is ‘Iam convinced, ‘I believe, and 
not ‘I have proved.’ We are not 
finding fault with these more 
modest forms of expression; but 
we may be allowed, perhaps, to 
remark, that they are the formulz 
of a creed, and not of a scientific 
theory. Views like his rest, in 
fact, on no demonstrative founda- 
tion, but,as we conceive, on &priort 
considerations, and on what appears 
to us a restricted, instead of an 
enlarged, view of the physical 
causes, operations, and phenomena 
which constitute what we term 
Nature. 
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A large portion of the phenomena 
which our author declares to be 
inexplicable on the theory of suc- 
cessive creations, are alluded to in 
the latter part of his work, under 
the heads of ‘ Geographical Distri- 
bution,’ ‘ Classification,’ *‘ Morpho- 
logy,’ ‘Embryology, &c. We have 
explained the incorrectness of this 
view, and beyond it the facts 
spoken of have no direct bearing 
on the real establishment of this 
particular theory. We decline, 
therefore, entering into any of their 
details, though they present many 
interesting subjects of discussion, 
which, independently of the au- 
thor’s particular theory, we can- 
not too strongly recommend for 
perusal, 

We have not yet alluded to the 
most difficult and most important 
point connected with any theory 
which asserts the continuous varia- 
tion of all organic forms from the 
lowest to the highest, including 
man as the last link in the chain 
of being. It is the transition in 
passing up to man from the animals 
next beneath him, not to man 
considered merely as a physical 
organism, but to man as an intel- 
lectual and moral being. Lamarck 
and the author of the Vestiges have 
not hesitated to expose themselves 
to a charge of gross materialism in 
deriving mind from matter, and in 
making all its properties and 
operations depend on our physical 
organization. Mr. Darwin, on the 
contrary, seems carefully to have 
shunned all allusion to the imme- 
diate point in question. He has 
said much on the subject of animal 
instinct and the successive deriva- 
tion of its higher from its lower 
forms, but as far as we recollect, 
has not even alluded to that in- 
finitely more difficult transition 
from the instinct of the brute to 
the noble mind of man. This, 
however, is,the great difficulty to 
be grappled with, especially in 
theories which involve the neces- 
sity of continuous change in both 
the material and immaterial por- 
tions of animal life, and include 
man in common with the lower 
animals. We know not precisely 
how far our author coll extend 
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his theory with respect to man, for 
he has been reserved on this point. 
But it appears to us inevitable that 
it should be so extended by most 
of those who adopt it; and we 
would gladly therefore know some- 
thing more of this mysterious pro- 
cess of metamorphosis from the 
Quadrumana to the Bimana, ac- 
cording to any theory of continuous 
development. It may be said per- 
haps that man may have existed 
long before the term indicated by 
any known records of his exist- 
ence, and that he began his earthly 
career under a character much more 
approximate to that of the ape 
than that which he has now ac- 
quired by the progressive advance- 
ment of his faculties. But then, 
where are the missing links in the 
chain of intellectual and moral 
being? What has become of the 
aspirants to the dignity of man- 
hood whose development was un- 
happily arrested at intermediate 
points between the man and the 
monkey? It will not be doubted, 
we presume, that there exists at 
present an enormous gap between 
the intellectual capabilities of the 
lowest race of men and those of 
the highest race of apes ; and if so, 
we ask again, why should the 
creatures intefmediate to them— 
exalted apes or degraded men— 
have been totally exterminated, 
while their less a ancestors 
have successfully struggled through 
the battle of life? But there are 
other questions which seem to us 
far more difficult to answer than 
these. We believe that man has 
an immortal soul, and that the 
beasts of the field have not. If 
any one deny this, we can have no 
common ground of argument with 
him. Now we would ask, at what 
point of his progressive improve- 
ment did man acquire this spiritual 
part of his being, endowed with 
the awful attribute of immortality? 
Was it an ‘ accidental variety’ seized 
upon by the power of ‘ natural se- 
lection’ and made permanent? Is 
the step from the finite to the in- 
finite to be regarded as one of the 
indefinitely small steps in man’s 
continuous progress of develop- 
ment, and effected by the operation 
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of ordinary natural causes? We 
can scarcely suggest these questions 
without an apprehension of their 
being deemed irreverent. But they 
force themselves irresistibly upon 
us in considering these theories in 
regard to their legitimate and 
‘almost necessary extension to man. 
The difficulty of passing, according 
to any theory of Soke from 
the finite to the infinite—from the 
mortal to the immortal—cannot be 
avoided by any advocate of such 
theories, except by denying the 
immortality of man or admitting 
that of a sponge or a_ polyp. 
We have stated al PEA our 
opinion that all natural phenomena 
are subjects for scientific investi- 
gation, so far as such investigation 
can be applicable to them; but 
what answer can science possibly 
give to such questions as those 
above suggested? It is at this 
stage of his scientific researches, 
where the reasonings and methods 
of science are no longer applicable, 
that the candid and earnest inves- 
tigator of truth will turn to any 
other source from which he con- 
ceives that further knowledge is to 
be derived. He is thus driven as 
it were, not merely as a man of 
certain religious convictions, but 
as a philosopher, to regard the 
subject under its religious aspect, 
and to compare the conclusions at 
which he may thus arrive with 
those to which his physical theories 
may have conducted him, We are 
not pretending here to say what 
ought to be the result of this com- 
parison—that forms no part of the 
task we have undertaken in this 
essay; but we do assert that it 
must be made. We must look upon 
this picture and upon that, and 
decide on their respective claims. 
We know not how the difficulties 
arising from the spiritual nature of 
man are answered by the advocates 
of any unrestricted theory of con- 
tinuous development, nor is it our 
desire to question too curiously 
any one’s abstract religious views 
in relation to the physical theories 
he may advocate on vital pheno- 
mena. Considerations may present 
themselves to other minds which 
have not occurred to our own, 
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tending to lessen difficulties which 
to us appear so insurmountable ; 
still, we cannot but feel a strong 
conviction that many minds are so 
constituted that it would be diffi- 
cult or impossible for them to hold 
such theories as we have been dis- 
cussing, without being led to doubt 
some of the highest hopes and as- 
pirations which it hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive 
respecting his future destiny. 
Surely, then, we are bound to 
scrutinize such theories with all 
possible care, and in doing so, not 
merely the religious dogmatist, but 
every true philosopher, will give 
full weight to his faith in spiritual 
matters, and feel that the convic- 
tions which he derives from it are 
true elements in his decision for 
the acceptance or rejection of these 
unrestricted theories of develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Darwin, it appears, expects 
converts to his views not among 
experienced naturalists, but among 
the young and rising ones. ‘It 
is so easy,’ he remarks, ‘to hide 
our ignorance under such expres- 
sions as “ plan of creation,” “unity 
of design,’ &c., and to think that 
we give an explanation when we 
only re-state a fact,’ (p. 482.) We 
believe that this has frequently 
been true. But if the sentence 
just quoted be intended as a warn- 
ing to younger naturalists, and not 
merely as an explanation of the 
pertinacious adherence of older 
ones to preconceived opinions, the 
warning might perhaps be strength- 
ened by the insertion of another 
phrase as one which may not be 
without its self-deceptive influences ~ 
—‘natural selection.’ Assuredly 
the theory founded on this notion 
does not give explanations, in any 
rigorous sense of the term, of many 
things which it professes to ex- 
plain, but really only asserts. Our 
author also remarks that all who 
believe in the mutability of species 
will do good service by the con- 
scientious expression of their con- 
victions. We heartily agree with 
him respecting the value of a con- 
scientious expression of opinion; 
but we would remind the young 
naturalist that no convictions on 
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scientific subjects can be conscien- 
tious unless arrived at by accurate 
inquiry, and careful and continued 
thought; and that of all such sub- 
jects the one we have been discuss- 
ing is the most mysterious and 
difficult. We would also further 
remind him that the philosophical 
naturalist must not only train the 
eye to observe accurately, but the 
mind to think logically ; and the 
latter will often be found the 
harder task of the two. With re- 
spect to all but the exact sciences, 
it may be said that the highest 
mental faculty which they call 
upon us to exert is that by which 
we separate and appreciate justly 
the possible, the oale and the 
demonstrable. It is the exercise of 
‘his faculty which, in our opinion, 
renders the natural sciences, when 
pursued in a proper spirit, an ex- 
cellent mental training, and a cor- 
rective to that which is derived 
from the too exclusive study in the 
exact sciences of the demonstrable 
alone. But let not the young 
student suppose that this faculty 
comes by intuition. It can only be 
acquired by the habit of patient, 
continuous, and impartial thought 
on the more difficult questions on 
which he may have to form his 
opinions, and will often be found 
more especially difficult for those 
whose minds have had none of the 
rigorous training which the study 
of the exacter sciences affords, Of 
all things, too, we would warn the 
young man of science against pre- 
maturely pledging himself to the 
adoption of doubtful theories. Let 
him be careful lest, while he ima- 
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gines that he is only liberating 
himself from former prejudice, and 
exercising a proper freedom of 
thought, he may be imposing 
shackles on himself for some future 
time, when the desire to maintain 
his own consistency may stand op- 
posed to that higher freedom of ° 
thought which may become neces- 
sary when enlarged knowledge and 
more matured judgment may pos- 
sibly suggest large modifications of 
preconceived opinions. It may be 
difficult to avoid the influence ex- 
erted over us by the prejudices of 
others, but it is infinitely more dif- 
ficult to rid ourselves of those 
which may attach to our own early 
and immature conclusions. <A 
philosophical reservation of opinion 
on doubtful points will not dimi- 
nish the zeal of an earnest lover of 
nature’s truths. Let him pursue 
his researches, recollecting that 
Biological science requires at pre- 
sent its Keplers rather than its 
Newtons—the discovery of the 
more obvious laws according to 
which its phenomena may be ar- 
ranged, rather than attempts at 
that higher generalization which 
may account for such laws by the 
operation of physical causes. The 
naturalist who carries on his re- 
searches on this principle, not 
necessarily without reference to, 
but without the professed adoption 
of, vague and uncertain theories, 
will preserve himself in the best 
temper and frame of mind for the 
impartial investigation of truth, 
and the final adoption of those 
theories which may hereafter appear 
to be best established. 
Wiu1am Hopxxss. 
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AN OLD ROD FOR NEW POETS. 


WHat I wish is, 
That poets would leave the Brook and Bee alone, 
Which make sufficient music of their own, 
Cease singing of the Stars and of the Soul, 
This passion, that passion, and the roll 
Of the murmuring sea and its long monotone, 
And sing of men; or, if that can’t be done, 


Try fishes. 


But ah, my gentle master Tennyson, 

Not against thee or thine do I rebel— 

Thou, with a heart like the sea-sounding shell, 
Whose eyes discover to our wondering sight 
Whate’er they look on in a lovelier light, 

Who, learning all by wordless Nature sung, 
Taught her in turn to speak the English tongue. 
— As thine own Brook might of the river sing, 
The river of the sea, the airs that swing 

In our own homely oaks of tropic storms, 

So thou of all great Nature’s varying forms. 
And as that Brook of thine shall ever flow, 
While men in drought-sick shallows come and go, 
So thy unsullied verse shall onward fare 

Over ten thousand thousand hearts of care, 
When all the passionate pipers now that rave 

In unremembered trunks have found a grave. 


Know ye the tribe, O British public? These 
Who set their brains to cream for similes, 
Sour the slab product with a thundering bray, 
And serve the morsels in a pool of whey. 

As Dulcamara at a country fair 

Assumes, to sell his pills, an Eastern air, 

So these for purposes of equal weight, 

Their drugs as dull, their impudence as great, 
Rant in barbaric phrase at second-hand, 
Affecting most what least we understand. 
Have we a heroine, be sure that she, 

Tawny as Cleopatra, and as free 

From that poor superstition—modesty— 
Breathes myrrh at least. Her eyes an image take 
From the dusk panther’s in an Indian brake ; 
Her form, embraced in webs of Tyrian dye, 
Not all impervious to a poet’s eye, 

Sails like a rich Egyptian argosie ; 

And the sum total of the picture is 

A kind of Pentonville Semiramis. 
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Like the red rags by gozzerds held in use 
To stimulate the non-sequential goose, 
These hectic phrases are employed in song 

To whip the waddling, twaddling verse along. 
But if our Muses for their daily wear 

Exhaust the choicest treasures of Rag Fair, 
What shall avail them to amaze our eyes 

On each recurring Sabbath of surprise ? 

Still there remain the stars, the moon, the skies, 
Conceits obscene, and good round blasphemies. 








Higg! I forgive you when, with sense at war, 
Ten times a page you brain us with a star; 
And when I do perceive how much your skull 
Is like the satellite—not always full, 

Shining with borrowed lustre now and then, 
Barren, and bellowing with volcanic din— 
Your moonstruck fancies fully I forgive, 

And only wish that in the moon you'd live. 
But when I see, thick spattered o’er the page, 
Titbits of excremental verbiage— 

Licentious metaphor, base, broad, and bare— 
Which only illustrates what Higg can dare ; 
When in long periods, swelling bully big, 
Thy pompous Muse, O melancholy Higg, 
Cries ‘God!’ and slams a couplet in His face 
Who gave you life if He denied you grace— 
Then I revolt! But not with so much spite 
To wish eternity to what you write. 

Fain for your follies would I have you smart, 
But in a Christian corner of my heart, 

I pray your verses may be dead indeed 
Before your little ones have learned to read. 


Minstrel, reflect—would you avoid the trunk— 
Poets may get poetically drunk, 

That such fine frenzies may become too fine, 
As too much fermentation spoils the wine ; 
And ah, how sad your fate if, like to these, 
You sit fermenting in a little lees! 

Be decent, though your poem lack the pith 
That gave distinction to the muse of Smith, 
And think, whene’er you write the awful Name, 
*T must be in reverence if not in shame. 

Trust not the critics, and those least of all 
Who dub your six-legged calf original ; 

*Tis not quite unexampled since the flood 

To find new monsters rising from new mud. 


Pause here, my pen, we've trifled long enough, 
The whip too feeble and their hides too tough ; 
And after all, not they who sing the song, 

But those who dance to it are chiefly wrong. 


An Old Rod for New Poets, 


All poesy should be, to be divine, 

Like good wheat bread and wholesome steeped in wine : 
But if the age’s stomach, iron fed, 

Prefers neat alcohol and rejects the bread ? 

*Tis but half true; and those who would excuse 
In that unhappy way the modern Muse, 

Charge the pretender with a new pretence, 

And add dishonesty to impudence. 

— Ah me! Time was when poets and the stage 
Immortalized the virtues of the age 

In its high deeds of greatness and of grace, 

Or laughed its fav’rite follies in the face ; 

But now, it seems, our British bards have made 
A treaty with French play’rs to drive a trade, 
Neglectful of the greatness few can dare, 

By gilding vices all mankind may share. 

Wide is the market, vast the sympathy. 

And you and I, O reader, should not we 

Rather compassionate than jeer the throng 
Which so much comfort draws from play or song? 
Come, let us weep, for every eye is wet, 

The loves of Alfred and of Violet ! 

Who's Lady Franklin? I'll make bold to say 
That person’s fifty-five, if she’s a day! 

’ And all that fuss about a husband! Well, 

A kind, brave man, ’tis undeniable ; 

But while his heroism none can doubt, 

You won’t dispute that he was bald and stout. 
M‘Clintock, Hobson, Young—what names to swell 
The march of epic verse !—impossible ! 

The test reveals them in another light ; 

And Higg, indeed, may after all be right, 

Who says a real live hero is as rare 

As a dead ass. Still will I not despair, 

But patiently await what Heaven may please 

To bless the nation with at Higg’s decease ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 


. 


- my respected ancestor of a 
century ago had dressed himself 
in a suit that might not disgrace 
the presence of a king, had applied 
the restorative waters of a perfumer 
to remove the stains contracted in 
the company of inebriated genius 
had girt his loins with the swor 

that smites not, had powdered those 
locks not his own, had stiffened 
those features whose openness be- 
trayed his thoughts too honestly, 
had submitted his tongue to the 
higher powers of concealment and 
deceit,—then, though he had been 
at Fielding’s, he might have ven- 
tured to go to Walpole’s. 

At the brow of a natural hill a 
few yards from Pope’s, stands the 
ruined hall that re-medizvalized 
England, To say how it arose, 
and how it has affected the tastes, 
temporal and spiritual, of this 
country, will occupy a portion of 
our literary day. A cottage built 
in 1698 on Strawberry-hill Shot, by 
the Earl of Bradford’s coachman 
(who was enabled to secure this in- 
nocent retreat for his honoured age 
by chopping the straw of his mas- 
ter’s horses), and occupied in suc- 
cession by Colley Cibber, Talbot, 
Bishop of Durham, the Duke of 
Chandos, and Mrs. Chenevix (who 
supplied all our grandfathers with 
their toys), was bought in 1747 by 
Horace, the youngest son of Sir 
Robert Walpole. He was at that 


time one of those applicants for 
work, not in order to earn a dinner, 
but to earn an appetite, who float 
upon the surface of society at all 
times. It is often out of young 
gentlemen in waiting upon events, 
with a good stock in trade of wit 
and cleverness, and a considerable 
share of vanity, that occasion makes 
great men. After his return from 
Italy, where he had travelled in 
7 with the poet Gray, in- 
stead of writing his adventures he 


built in lath and plaster his ar- . 


chitectural reminiscences, and fur- 
nished the erection with the results 
of his tours among the curiosity 
shops of the continent and the 
consignments of his foreign friends. 
He thus in his own lively way 
describes his first settlement at 
Chopped Straw Hall :— 


The house is so small that I can send 
it you in a letter to look at ; the prospect 
is as delightful as possible, commanding 
the river, the town, and Richmond Park; 
and being situated on a hill, descends 
to the Thames through two or three little 
meadows, where I have some Turkish 
sheep and two cows, all studied in their 
colours for becoming the view. 


And in another letter he says— 


It is a little plaything-house that I got 
out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop, and is the 
prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set 
in enamelled meadows, with filagree 
hedges :— 


A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
And little finches wave their wings in gold. 


Two delightful roads, that you would 
call dusty, supply me continually with 
coaches and chaises ; barges as solemn as 
barons of the exchequer move under my 
window; Richmond Hill and Ham Walks 
bound my prospect: but,thank God! the 
Thames is between me and the Duchess 
of Queensberry. Dowagers as plenty as 
flounders inhabit all around, and Pope’s 
ghost is just now skimming under my 
window by a most poetical moonlight. I 
have about land enough to keep such a 
farm us Noah’s, when he set up in the 
ark with a pair of each kind; but my 


cottage is rather cleaner than I believe 
his was after they had been ‘cooped up 
together forty days. 


He frankly owns that when he 
began to build he knew nothing of 
the principles of Gothic architec- 
ture, but the idea that was evi- 
dently present to his romantic and 
inexact mind was to raise an edifice 
that should transport one in ima- 
gination to the feudal and ecclesi- 
astical times; and he succeeded 
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well, for his visitors might have 
doubted whether it were an abbey 
or a castle, A low monastic door- 
way led to a small oratory, where a 
saint was enshrined. Beyond it 
was a cloister ; the passage gradu- 
ally widening led to the hall, 
thence another narrow passage 
opened into the refectory, which 
completed the eminently ecclesias- 
tical suite of apartments on the 
ground-floor. On the first landing 
we found that we had quitted the 
monastery for the baronial castle. 
The ‘ Breakfast Room’ opened into 
the Armoury, which led to the 
Library. The other rooms were 
the Star Chamber, the Holbein 
Chamber, the Gallery fitted up after 
the style of the.stalls in Henry 
VIL’s chapel, the Round Draw- 
ing-room, and the Tribune. His 
chief models for the decorations of 
these rooms were the cathedral at 
Rouen, the tomb of Archbishop 
Wareham at Canterbury, and St. 
George’s chapel at Windsor. From 
these gloomy monumental apart- 
ments he looked upon a garden 
studiously riant and’ gay. The 
lawns reached down to the river, 
while on the other side of the road 


‘up the hill was a small cell-like 


cottage embosomed in trees, to 
which he retired when strangers 
were come ‘ besieging and beseech- 
ing,’ as Milton has it, to look over 
his abbey, and where he was an 
apt representative of a hermit at 
penance, 

Who that has mixed in polite 
society has not met with a patro- 
nizing dilettante : has not seen him 
in his well-carpeted library, seated 
in a modern-antique chair, with a 
black-lettered book before him ina 
suit of red morocco turned down 
with gold, pointing out to the 
learned attention of his guests the 
last purchased bronze laid care- 
lessly on the porphyry table, in- 
laid with meds Soa or criticising 
a small fragment of the antique 
procured during his recent travels? 
who that has seen him after dinner, 
when in every corner lights are 
held by exhumed figures carved by 
some cunning Etrurian of ancient 
days ; seen him solving as it occurs 
every little point of critical and 
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philological dispute by reference to 
the neatest copies of the most ap- 
proved works ; settling a doubtful 
question of fashionable genealogy 
on the strength of private informa- 
tion from the highest quarter, 
which, however, at’ present he is 
not at liberty to name ; taking out 
from his ebony scrutoir—which you 
know formerly belonged to the 
Emperor Alexipharmic IV. and the 
celebrated Princess Perukina—tak- 
ing out the letter which he hopes 
he may not have misrepresented, 
but the contents of which are 
strictly confidential, and on no ac- 
count to be even hinted in the pre- 
sent state of circumstances ; treat- 
ing with the most polished non- 
chalance the learned Dr. Macaleph’s 
exposition of the original Hebrew 
of the first Epistle general of St. 
Barnabas, chap. ii. v. 17, wrongly 
interpreted in our version, and just 
hinting a witticism on the recent 
ministerial changes, and the mar- 
riage in high life now on the tapis ? 
Whoever has seen such a man as 
this, and so employed, will seek no 
further illustration of Horace Wal- 
pole when on show. But when he 
would part company with the world 
for an hour or two—when the mask 
was off, and the wit alone with his 
thoughts—Walpole was no more a 
dilettante but a student. It is in 
hours like these that industry re- 
joices in the secret worship of those 
who publicly profess to scorn her 
service, Every one has been struck 
with the revelations in Moore’s 
Life of Sheridan. The light spark- 
ling bon-mot, that seems just fresh 
drawn from the fountain of Indo- 
lence, is seen in the secretaire of 
the wit sketched in a dozen phases 
of its development. No mathe- 
matician worked harder at a pro- 
blem, no advocate spent more toil 
upon an argument, than the gay 
debauchee on elaborating his jokes, 
How hard it is to be facile princeps 
in anything! And Walpole—shall 
we not point to him as the man 
who above all others could take a 
sheet of paper and fill it off-hand 
with a lively and amusing letter 
about nothing? He wished us to 
think so, but he was in reality only 
like the orator whose head is stored 
G 
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with ‘commonplaces ; and, to the 
eternal grief of his spirit, Walpole’s 
commonplaces have all been found 
ina bundle. It is a pleasing delu- 
sion to think that he struck off his 
incomparable and fascinating let- 
ters in a heat ; but sadly true is the 
exquisite line— 


> , . ale , 
Ev pupiowur ra kaha yiyverat rovoie. 


Walpole the easy, the gay,’ the 
clever, was the consequence of 
Walpole the hardworking student. 
His reputed father left him a patri- 
mony of offices, labelled ‘ without 
care; his own vanity and love for 
fame supplied the omission. 

I wonder whether the panorama 
man in Leicester-square,who stands 
all day brandishing his wand like 
a divining rod which calls up the 
associations connected with any 
spot of the —— it touches, leads 
a remarkably happy life. Walpole 
was the amateur panorama-man of 
his own chateau, and an excellent 
gentleman usher he made; but 
then there was this important dif- 
ference between the professional 
and the amateur—what the latter 
showed was his own, and praise in- 
stead of pence was his reward. 
When visitors of high degree came, 
hatless he strolled along the re- 
liquary chambers, ever recalling 
some old remembrance as he passed 
each fragment, the vignette to a 
memorable chapter of history. I 
know not what may have been the 
feelings of Walpole’s visitors when 
he handed them round his collec- 
tion ; perhaps some one, judging 
not wrongly, thought that it was a 
fit place for Democritus, the scorner 
of all things, to sit amid the ruins 
of all things. Of every proud em- 
pire there was a wreck, of every 
crushed nation afragment ; trinkets 
of the fair, prizes of the brave, 
goblets of the jovial, in days long 
buried in eternal darkness, No 
sermon ever demonstrated more 
completely the folly of people when 
they are on their travels through 
this transitory life. And Walpole, 
when thoughtful, was very much 
what Democritus would have been 
if you could suppose him a gentle- 
man. He tells Court scandal and 
the light foolery of the day in his 
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letters jauntily and easily enough, 
but a sallow current of grinning 
sarcasm runs along with this stream 
of gossip. Sometimes it is on the 
surface, and we have a sentence of 
thoughtful derision ; at other times 
it a on beneath, to re-appear 
later in his letter. In the same 
spirit he must have wandered 
through his galleries, where lay en- 
tombed the pomp and vanity of 
other days, of which all else but 
the memory had perished. Those 
who had seen him describe him as 
a long and slender man of un- 
healthy paleness, with bright, dark, 
penetrating eyes, and a pleasing 
voice. The number of his august 
visitors habituated him at last to 
wear his chapeau-ras always under 
his arm, never on his head. His 
lavender suit, embroidered waist- 
coat, faultless ruffles, betokened the 
same fastidious neatness and con- 
stitutional hatred of anything slo- 
venly which every one may trace 
in his writings. 

He naerbhe last bow at the low 
abbey door: the carriage drives 
off for St. James’s, ‘ What a charm- 
ing place —‘O, how I should liketo 


have such a house’-—‘I think I shall , 


adopt that style in my alterations’ 
—are the thoughtful reflections 
uttered inside. Accordingly, many 
a little bastard offspring of Straw- 
berry-hill sprang up in the nooks 
and corners of the kingdom; and 
cross-breeds with the Grecian, the 
Saracenic, the Chinese, the Swiss, 
and all other styles of architecture, 
delight or repel one at every turn. 
As in the revival of letters people 
rejoiced in the cold stiffness of the 
mock-classic, so a natural reaction 
coincided well with Walpole’s hint, 
and Gothic anachronisms became 
delightful. Ruins of medizvality 
dotted all our lawns, and scarce a 
stream meandered unspanned by a 
Gothic bridge. But unhappily cer- 
tain opinions are sometimes con- 
nected with certain modes of 
putting brick and mortar together, 
and the taste which the fashionable 
world of the last century imbibed 
from Mr. Walpole was, fifty years 
later, turned to account by one 
Mr. Pugin. I remember a descrip- 
tion by the first of travellers of the 
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conversion of a Christian girl, who 
took a calm view of the Mahometan 
religion in a little handmirror, 
while the truths of Islam came 
home to her young bosom in the 
delicate folds of the cashmere, a 
resent from her Mahometan lover. 
propound it for the decision of 
Pio Nono:—Are not altar pieces, 
oratories, crucifixes, equally effica- 
cious arguments in Christian theo- 
logy? Strawberry-hill, when looked 
upon as the small origin of great 
things, is more interesting than as 
the home of the gouty old bachelor 
who lived on sinecures. Many in- 
ventories of the furniture have been 
published for the satisfaction of 
those who like the literature of 
schedules, and the consuetudinal 
of the mock monk is given in the 
Boswellian pages of Pinkerton. 

The castle was incomplete with- 
out some story attached to it. 
Versed as he was in the history and 
feelings of the days of chivalry, it 
was not unnatural for Walpole to 
compose a tale that should trans- 
port the reader to the times in 
which he half lived himself. 


I waked one morning in the beginning 
of last June from a dream, of which all 
I could recover was that I had thought 
myself in an ancient castle (a very natural 
dream for a head filled like mine with 
Gothic story), and that on the uppermost 
bannister of a great staircase I saw a 
gigantic hand in armour. In the evening 
I sat down and began to write, without 
knowing in the least what I intended to 
say or relate. The work grew on my 
hands, and I grew fond of it. Add, that 
I was very glad to think of anything 
tather than politics. In short, I was so 
engrossed with my tale, which I completed 
in less than two months, that one evening 
I wrote from the time I had drank my 
tea (about six o’clock) till half an hour 
after one in the morning, when my hands 
and fingers were so weary that I could 
not hold the pen to finish the sentence, 
but left Matilda and Isabella talking in 
the middle of a paragraph.—Letter to 
Cole, oth of March, 1763. 


To Madame du Deffand he 


writes :-— 


I have given reins to my imagination, 
till I became on fire with the visions and 
feelings which it excited. I have com- 
posed it in defiance of rules, of critics, 
and of philosophers ; and it seems to me 
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just so much the better for that very 
reason. 


The Castle of Otranto came out as 
a translation from an old Italian 
tale, printed in 1529, in black 
letter, at Naples. alpole sent a 
copy to Lord Hertford, with a 
notice :—‘ The enclosed novel is 
much in vogue ; the author is not 
known; but if you should not 
happen to like it, I could give you 
a reason why you need not say so,’ 
In the second edition, he took 
courage from success, and avows 
the Castle of Otranto to be a tale of 
Strawberry-hill. ‘Your book,’ says 
Cole, ‘gave the utmost entertain- 
ment, and called many pleasing 
scenes to my remembrance.’ 

The effect which this tale pro- 


_ duced on idle literature was pre- 


cisely analogous to that which 
Strawberry-hill produced on the 

leasure houses of the day. Field- 
ingand his compeers had delineated 
in fictitious stories the common 
traits of human nature; it was a 
good stroke of Walpole to endow 
these exponents of human nature 
with the manners and names of the 
feudal ages, so that when his ana- 
lysis of character was false or 
feeble, his reader might take refuge 
in the amusement of reading by 
the light of other days. The hit 
was so great, that it founded a 
new romance school, in which Mrs. 
Radcliffe was the most distin- 
guished artist. It completed the 
Gothic renaissance. 

By a pleasing anachronism, the 
visitors of his abbey were taken, 
not to the scriptorium or copying- 
room, as they ought to have been, 
but to a printing-press, where, ifthe 
party was sufficiently distinguished 
to have the Muse invoked, they 
were favoured by seeing some 
verses struck off in commemoration 
of their visit. Some good works 
were printed here, and their typo- 
graphy was as elegant as every- 
thing else over which Walpole had 
control. 

I send you copies (he writes in 1757) 
of a very honourable opening of my 
press—two amazing Odes of Mr. Gray ; 
they are Greek, they are Pindaric, they 
are sublime! consequently, I fear, a 
little obscure, the second particularly, by 
G2 
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the confinement of the measure, and the 
nature of prophetic vision is mysterious. 
I could not persuade him to add some 
notes. He says, whatever wants to be 
explained don’t deserve to be. 


‘Strawberry-hill is the puppet- 
show of the times,’ wrote Walpole, 
in 1755, a time when the English 
nation might have been fairly 
divided into country gentlemen 
and their dependents on the one 
side ; and the world of fashion, its 
ministers and panderers, on the 
other. Out of the former class has 
grown the present civic as well as 
the present agricultural population. 
They were the trunk of the tree, 
a solid inanimate mass, living 
righteously (at least we hope so), 
and dying regretted: but in the 
eyes of foreigners and of history, 

ngland consisted of the world of 
fashion, who were as active and 
ingenious in the pursuit of amuse- 
ment as people are -now in the 
pursuit of wealth. Of the fashion- 
able classes, Walpole was by birth 
a member, and in guiding their 
frivolity he had no slight or tran- 
sient influence. His chateau was 
the Great Exhibition of the day. 
To avow that one had not visited 
it was nearly as bad as to come to 
dinner in tattered ruffles ; and as 
Walpole had the reputation of 
being a man of taste, persons, by 
an easy stretch of the fancy, re- 
garded imitation of Walpole and 
profession of taste as synonymous 
terms ; and through the frivolous 
he swayed the wise, for 
Fashion, though Folly’s child and guide 

of fools, 
Rules e’en the wisest. 


The Walpolian committee of taste 
(painted in congress by Sir J. 
Keynolds) consisted of Richard, 
second Lord Edgcumbe, George 
James Williams, and George Augus- 
tus Selwyn; and though each doc- 
tor did not, like those of Sorbonne, 
stamp his own crotchet with the 
seal of the council, they each had 
a considerable share in the inge- 
nious trifling. Bentley, a son of 
the college critic, made several. of 
the designs, and Mason and Gray 
had powerful voices, The latter has 
recorded his . protest. against the 





gilding and glass of the Strawberry- 
hill gallery, and did not respect 
very much Chute, the Strawberry 
King-at-Arms, whom Walpole em- 

loyed to’ make discoveries in 
coaiier and arrange devices for 
the armorial ornaments. 

There were a dozen cogent rea- 
sons why Walpole’s visitors should 
feel a real debt of gratitude to him 
andadmiration for hisskill, Fewser- 
vices are greater than that of taking 
one out of oneself. Half the charm 
that ordinary people find in social 
meetings and in travel consists in 
their aiding self-forgetfulness ; and 
here was a new way, invented by 
Walpole, of enabling people to 
shuffle off that universal ego which 
haunts the majority of mankind. 
The same feeling which makes the 
man of business exclaim, ‘Would 
I were a simple rustic!’ which 
makes the rustic say, ‘Would I 
were a busy merchant!’ which in- 
spires the prayer of every house- 
maid kneeling to her stove, ‘Would 
I were a duchess!’ which makes 
that duchess think, ‘Would I were 
a lady fair, and knights contended 
for my glove!’ was here for the 
time gratified. Walpole turned to 
my lady duchess, and assured her 
she was a lady fair of the twelfth 
century. It was an admirable rule 
of the Italian painters of ideal 
subjects, whenever they had occa- 
sion for a piece of landscape, to 
take it from a transalpine country. 
Walpole here provided a charming 
background, odin to his time, 
and enabled his visitors to fancy 
for the nonce that they were the 
figures in a landscape of the ages 
of chivalry and monkery. They 
were pleased with the day-dream, 
whether they placed their pride in 


. being the guests of a Norman seig- 


neur, or would rather, by the twi- 
light of the saints, listen to the 
gouty old abbot as he rambled 
through the sacred chambers, and 
ever and anon stopped at an ancient 
bone, and 


Swore it was the relic of a saint. 


Who, standing in so pleasing a 
foreground, would not say that 
Walpole, the artist of the back- 
ground, was a man of taste? The 
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sentiments of the day may be col- 
lected from the ballad written by 
William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
who, having been one of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s chief opponents, did not 
visit the offences of the father upon 
the son. It begins thus:— 


Some cry up Gunnersbury, 
For Sion some declare, 

And some say that with Chiswick house, 
No villa can compare ; 

But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 

If Strawberry-hill, if Strawberry-hill, 
Don’t bear away the bell. 


The rest will gain by being left to 
the reader’s imagination. 

As for the neighbourhood, Wal- 
pole wrote to Richard Bentley— 


Nothing is equal to the fashion of the 
village. Mr. Miintz says we have more 
coaches than there are in half France. 
Mrs. Pritchard has bought Ragman’s 
Castle, for my Lord Litchfield could not 
agree. We shall be as celebrated as 
Baie and Tivoli; and if we have not 
such sonorous names as they boast, 
we have very famous people—Clive 
and Pritchard, actresses ; Scott and 
Hudson, painters; my Lady Suffolk, 
famous in her time ; Mr. H—— (Hickey), 
the impudent lawyer that Tom Harvey 
wrote against ; Whitehead the poet ; and 
Cambridge the everything. 


In the garden of Strawberry 
Hill stood a little box inhabited by 
Richard Franklin, a man who yet 
lives in the more capacious memo- 
ries, on account of his having got 
into trouble as the publisher of the 
Crafisman, a paper violently anta- 
gonistic to Sir Robert Walpole. 
After he had retired from the pro- 
fession of a patriot he lingered out 
the rest of his mortality amicably 
enough in the cottage of Sir 
Robert’s son till 1765. A walk 
across one of his meadows took 
Walpole, when free of visitors, and 
tired of studying wit, to Little 
Strawberry Hill, where, by his 
bounty, Mrs. Clive, with whom 
every reader of Boswell is familiar, 
was waiting for death. He very 
often took tea and scandal with 
the retired actress at ‘ Cliveden,’ 
as they called it, after the Duke of 


* Gallant and gay in Cliveden’s proud alcove.—Pope’s Moral Essays, iii. 307. 
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Buckingham’s place,* and in allu- 
sion to its once inhabitant, who 
lived here from 1769 to 1785, when 
she died, aged seventy-four. The 
only rent she paid was her conver- 
sation and a carpet she worked for . 
= ees Chamber at Strawberry 

ill. 

Eleven years before her death 
six lines were written by Walpole. 
Cole, with his usual naiveté, says 
that they were probably meant as 
‘a sportive and innocent amuse- 
ment, and to divert the time.’ 


Ye smiles and jests still hover round, 
This is mirth’s consecrated ground ; 
Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 
A matchless actress, Clive her name, 
The comic muse with her retired, 
And shed a tear when she expired. 


After Mrs. Clive’s death they 
were inscribed on an urn erected 
to her memory by Walpole. 

Mrs. Clive wrote plays herself, 
but she made her fortune by acting 
the plays of others. Her first suc- 
cess was in the character of Dorcas, 
in Fielding’s Mock Doctor. In Tom 
Jones she is complimented for fixing 
her style of acting on the study of 
nature only, and not on the imita- 
tion of others, She was out- 
rageously coarse and rude, and 
never so much herself as when 
she acted viragos; but a very amus- 
ing companion for all that. 

The associate of Mrs. Clive and 
of Madame du Deffand was also a 
frequent guest of the Countess of 
Suffolk at Marble Hill. What 
could be the attraction in that 
ancient Chloe? I believe it was be- 
cause Walpole liked antiquarian 
remains. A stove or a vase is 
suggestive of ancient days; but 
how much more so are the tales of 
one who had lived among them, In 
fact, I should have mentioned above 
among his hours of study the man 
evenings spent at Marble Hill. 
The Countess, before commemo- 
rated as the companion of Pope 
and Swift, was now in her anec- 
dotage, and glad to make the clock 
revolve quicker by prating of court 
scandal, It pleased her to live, as 
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it were, again in the scenes she 
loved so well ; and it pleased Wal- 
pole to listen to the monologue of 
the deaf old lady, who supplied 
him with materials for his back- 
stair history. His recollections 
were as useful to him as the 
delving of Cole, the collecting of 
Vertue, or the pedantry of Chute ; 
and by putting together different 
ends of court stories, and finding 
out which was the correct version, 
they enjoyed all the pleasure felt 
by discoverers whose discoveries 
are without utility. 

I wonder sometimes that the 
Countess liked so well to re- 
count her history. But memory 
flows from two streams — the 
agreeable and the disagreeable. 
In most people it flows equally 
from both ; but in the old it often 
seems as if the turbid element had 
settled into mud, while the plea- 
sant current flows all the faster for 
being clearer. So Lady Suffolk 
talked happily over her court life 
to Walpole ; and it never pained 
her that her position there was that 
of mistress of the King. 

Samuel Scott has been mentioned. 
He lived for some time at Arragon 
House, and devoted his energies to 
sea-pieces; and in some measure 
founded the modern school of paint- 
ers in water-colours. Walpole has 
ranked him higher than later con- 
noisseurs think he deserves, by plac- 
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ing him on a level with the younger 
Vandevelde. Perhaps the charms of 
his conversation increased in Wal- 

ole’s eyes the merit of his canvas. 
Paul Whitehead, the poet laureate, 
lived about this time in the house 
now belonging to Captain Donni- 
thorne. 

Walpole introduced the Goths 
to Strawberry Hill in the year 1747, 
the Vandals followed them in 1842. 
The collection was dispersed = 
auction: his saints fell into the 
hands of Hebrew unbelievers: the 
heap which he had collected was 
spread to fertilize other men’s gal- 
leries, and thoroughly to banish 
any romantic or poetical ideas that 
might lurk in the mind in con- 
nexion with these relics, we may 
state that they produced £33,468. 
After that, for several years, the 
ivy-clad abbey, which had acquired 
the grey monastic hue that time 
can alone give, fast fell to decay, 
no longer a mock ruin, It was 
built like the house of pride in 
Spenser— 


Where walls were high, but nothing 
strong nor thick. 


Walpole himself survived three 
sets of his battlements. The house 
has recently been repaired, and is 
now occasionally inhabited by the 
Countess Dowager of Waldegrave ; 
but the collection is for ever 
gone. 


oo 


CHAPTER VIIL 


OWEN CAMBRIDGE AND THE TWICKENHAM MEADOWS. 


Among the literary centres of 
the close of the eighteenth century. 
Owen Cambridge holds the secon 
rank, longo, sed proximo, intervallo, 
after Walpole ; and as he, too, was 
a resident at ‘Twickenham, and has 
added not a little to the splendour 
of its name, we may as well embark 
on board our gondola, which has 
been waiting for us off Strawberry 
Hill, and gliding down with the 
tide past the Twickenham mea- 
dows, make our way towards Cam- 
bridge’s house at the foot of Rich- 
mond Bridge. 


After passing Pope’s and the 
village, we find Ham House, with its 
formal avenues and ancient front 
vis & vis with Orleans House, 
already mentioned to have been 
the residence of Mr. Secretary 
Johnstone, and which subsequently 
afforded a retreat for the Duke of 
Orleans on his arrival from New 
York in 1800. His two brothers— 
the Duke de Montpensier and the 
Count de Beaujolois, who had 
lived pee at Twickenham— 
died, the first in 1807, the other in 
1808. Louis Philippe continued 
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to reside here, with the interval of 
two short visits to France, till 


— 

ext to Orleans House stood a 
small cottage, called Ragman’s 
Castle, from some mendicant con- 
clave of ancient days. Having 
been occupied successively by Lady 
Falkland, John Duke of Montagu, 
and the Dowager Lady Pembroke, 
it became, about 1755, the residence 
of Mrs. Pritchard the actress, 
Horace Walpole wrote an epilogue 
for her. She died in 1768, and is 
described by Boswell as a ‘ vulgar 
idiot’ in common life, but endowed 
with gentility and understanding 
on the stage. After her ow 
about 1783) came George Hardinge, 
whom Mathias called— 


The learned warden of the Tatter’d Fort, 


an example of an exceedingly rare 
type, a lazy lawyer of eminence ; 
he is now remembered less for any 
lasting merit of his, than for the 
number and distinction of his 
literary and political friendships, 
Like a mirror, which is nothing 
by itself, but in a gallery is 
brighter than each star which it 
reflects, Hardinge’s name is of 
no lustre, unless we remember 
him, as we may in the Twickenham 
meadows, in the centre of literary 
stars. 

After Marble Hill and memories 
of the Countess of Suffolk comes 
Marble Hill Cottage, in the time 
of Horace Walpole and Hardinge 
called Spencer Grove, and inha- 
bited by Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. In 1768, divorced from 
Viscount Bolingbroke, she married 
Mr. Topham Beauclerk. Her house 
was adorned with paintings by her 
own hand, and she contributed to 
the Beauclerk closet at Strawberry 
Hill—an apartment not shown to 
strangers, and therefore more 
sought to be seen—a series of 
sketches called ‘ Scenes illustrating 
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the Mysterious Mother, a com- 
position of Walpole. 

The terrace-walk ends, and the 
‘flowering meads’ of amateur poets 
commence. I have no intention 
of wasting words on a scene which 
fame has never exaggerated and 
poetry has failed to describe; but 
it is proper that those who may be 
inclined to give way to admiration 
should know that this landscape is 
notapproved bythe Pre-Raphaelites, 
The great idol of their advocate, 
J. M. W. Turner, was however of a 
different opinion, and fixed his re- 
sidence for some years at Sandy 
Combe Lodge, Noldieniesnwiene 
he rejoiced in being able to see the 
house of Sir J. Reynolds on the 
Hill. He painted the scene, and 
traces of his studies here, admirin 
as he then did the congeni 
creations of Claude and Vandevelde, 
are conspicuous in some others of 
his works, or, if we must quote 
Mr. Ruskin, have manifested them- 
selves ‘in many vulgarities in his 
composition pictures, vulgarities 
which may perhaps be best ex- 
pressed by the general term 
“Twickenham classicism,” as con- 
sisting principally in conceptions 
of ancient or of rural life, such as 
have influenced the erection of 
most of our suburban villas,’ 

I do not dispute the point with 
this gentleman, out of respect for 
the maxim ‘de gustibus non est 
disputandum.’ As long as there 
are Homerists and Virgilians in 
literature there will be a similar 
division of opinion on scenery. 
Those who admire grand and 
terrible things—precipices because 
they threaten, cataracts because 
they have go-ahead propensities, 
oceans because they drown people, 
thunderbolts because they strike 
them dead—those who, in short, 
revel in apocalyptic scenes in the 
altar-pieces that ane Saints 
have or ought to have, will never 
by force of argument be brought to 


* In the Quarterly Review, No. 174, p. 568, an anecdote is related of the King’s 
printing privately at Orleans House an account of his share of the transactions of the 
Hundred Days, and of his personally registering it at Stationers’ Hall as the property 
of George White of Twickenham. It should be added to the anecdote that this was 
the name of a faithful valet then in his seryice. Before the King went to Orleans 


House he lived in a house in the road opposite the Crown Inn. 
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like the calm amenity of the soft 
verdant landscape and 


The silent looks of happy things, 


which consorted so well with the 
literary tastes of the eighteenth 
century. The contemplation of 
calmly-flowing streams has some- 
times been supposed, with no very 
apparent reason, to foster habits of 
study and reflection. However 
this may be, there was undoubtedly 
a very considerable harmony be- 
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tween the court-pastoral with its 
trim rurality, and the placid scenery, 
however beautiful, amid which its 
songsters and their patrons loved 
to wander. We have no rough 
slovenly country, or astonishing 
dells admitting minute descrip- 
tion, but one large, vague, faultless 
expanse of green enamel and 
silvery waters,* dotted here and 
there with villas associated with 
some of the best names of English 
literature. 


We saw so many woods and princely bowers, 
Sweet fields, brave palmes, and stately towers: 
So many gardens drest with curious care, 
That Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 


At the time when Twickenham 
wasthe approved model for scenery, 
the Highlands of Scotland were 
undiscovered by tourists, and one 
adventurous soldier, a Captain 
Buet, who, about the year 1730, 
penetrated their dangerous wild- 
ness, wrote accounts of their 
inhospitable climate and _ their 
misshapen masses of gloomy brown 
and dirty purple, and to bring 
the scene home to the experience 
of his readers, added, ‘What a 
contrast between these prospects 
and the beauties of Richmond 
Hill? 

Four years after Walpole had 
established himself as master of 
the ceremonies in this polite re- 
gion, Richard Owen Cambridge 
quitted his seat in Gloucestershire, 
and purchased the large brick house 
at the foot of Richmond-bridge, 
built in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century by Sir Humphrey 
Lynd. ‘His mode of living at 
Twickenham, says his son the 
Archdeacon, ‘ was in the hospitable 
style of a country gentleman. His 
table was furnished in a plain but 
ample manner. His house was 
always open to his friends and to 
those whom merit, talents, or 





knowledge entitled to his notice, 
and they were received by him 
with unvaried frankness and cor- 
diality. When a select party was 
assembled to meet some literary 
character or ingenious traveller, 
from whom entertainment or in- 
formation might be obtained, it 
was his care to suit the company 
to each other. Cambridge was 
honoured for his scholarlike attain- 
ments, and, above all, his colloquial 
powers. Of these, of course, little 
worth repeating remains to us, and 
his published works, which were 
collected into a quarto volume, 
display a man more anxious and 
able to please his contemporaries 
than posterity. He attained a 
smooth mediocrity, occasionally 
displaying talents which a youth 
of poverty and privation might 
have further developed; but born 
a country gentleman, and disposed 
to sit under his figtree happy and 
contented, it was scarcely possible 
for him to become a ) serum 
author. There is no goad to men- 
tal exercise like a dun’s knock, and 
there was scarce a fine thought 
ever conceived without a deep- 
seated melancholy on the soul. 
The Scribbleriad was intended to 


* Mr. Ruskin, speaking of the literature of the last century, says:—‘ You will 
find all its descriptive expressions at once vague and monotonous. Brooks are always 
**purling,” birds always ‘‘ warbling,” mountains always ‘‘lift their horrid peaks 
above the clouds,’”’ vales always ‘‘are lost in the shadow of gloomy woods ;” a few 
more distinct ideas about haymaking, curds and cream, acquired in the neighbour- 
hood of Richmond Bridge, serving to give an occasional appearance of freshness to the 
catalogue of the sublime and beautiful which descended from poet to poet; while 
a few true pieces of pastoral like the Vicar of Wakefield and Walton’s Angler 


relieved the general ‘‘ waste of dulness.” ’—Lectures on Architecture, 164 et seq. 
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ridicule false learning, false taste, 
absurd inventions, and in short all 
deviations from mediocrity on the 
inferior side. The position of its 
author gained it immediate cele- 
brity, but, says Dryden, 


Short is the date of all immediate fame, 


and short has been that of the 
Scribbleriad, 

Many a time within his hospitable 
walls came SirJoshua Reynolds, and 
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the small-boned puffy little gentle- 
man who wrote the Decline and 
Fall. Samuel Johnson, too, floun- 
dered in, with his faithful Achates 
behind him. ‘No sooner had we 
made our bow to Mr. Cambridge 
in his library, than Johnson. ran 
eagerly to one side of the room 
intent on poring over the backs of 
the books.’ Cambridge died at 
ee in 1802, aged eighty- 
ve, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ANTIQUARY AT TWICKENHAM. 


The valley of the Trinobantes 
who possessed Twickenham, with- 
out, 1 fear, appreciating its beauty 
or giving it a name, was, in the 
time of the true Britons, ‘all low- 
land, marshy, boggy, and woody.’* 
The Teutonic immigrants having 
driven their predecessors into 
Wales, parcelled out their new 
acquisitions into seven or eight 

rincipalities, one of which, the 

ingdom of Essex (the East Saxons), 
had the good fortune to include in 
its territories Middlesex or the 
lands of the Middle Saxons. To 
these last we owe the name which 
has so often recurred in these pages, 
‘Ham’ is the Saxon for village. 
For the rest, five etymologies com- 
pete for your favour. Mr. Norden 
says that Twickenham is quasi 
Twynam, the place between two 
rivers,t either because the Thames 
is divided *by an ait, or because 
two brooks flow into the river, one 
at each end of the village. Mr. 
lronside,t more fertile in conjec- 
tures, proposes (1) that it may be 
the village built at the windings of 
a river quasi Gwickenham or (2) 
Twigenham, the village of Twigs, 
from the osiers of primeval times, 


or (3) as ‘ken’ means to look, it 
may be the village that looks two 
ways or squints, having one eye 
directed to Richmond and the other 
to Kingston; or lastly, Mr. Pegge,§ 
in a ponderous joke, says it may be 
the Wicken Ham, or the village 
whence the wic of cheese was prin- 
cipally supplied. 

Twickenham makes its first ap- 
pearance in the history of the 
world as a gift to an ecclesiastic, 
for the remedy of the soul of 
Suaebraed, King of Essex.|| This 
was on the 13th of June, 704, and 
accords with the well-known prac- 
tice of the clergy in the middle 
ages to cure by administering 
strong aperients of property. Be- 
tween 755 and 794, Offa, King of 
Mercia, gave among other donations 
to Athelard, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, thirty tributaries of land on 
the north side of the Thames, at a 
place called 7'wittenham, to provide 
vestments for the priests officiating 
in the church of St. Saviour at 
Canterbury. Wacherdus, a priest, 
by his will, dated 830, gave to the 
church of Canterbury 8 hides of 
land in the manor™ of Twitham in 
Middlesex, which had been granted 


* MS. ap. Angier’s Isleworth, p. 128. 
+ Quasi inter binos amnos situm.—Speculum Britannia. Lond. 4723. 4to. 
t History of Twickenham, 17. 
§ S. Pegge, Anecdotes of the English Language, 1814, pp. 41 et seq. 

|| These records are either in the Codex Diplomaticus Anglo-Saxonum, or in 
Lysons’ Environs. The quantity of land given by Suaebraed was ‘xxx cassatorum,’ 
@ cassatum was as much arable land as would support a man and his wife. 

*| Twickenham was probably a subordinate manor held under the lord paramount, 


—See Lysons, iii. 95. 
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him by Ceolnoth, Dean of Canter- 
bury. In 941, King Edmund and 
others interested restored to the 
monks of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, among other lands which 
had been taken from them, the 
manor of Tuikenham ; and that due 
record and assurance might not be 
wanting to so worthy an act, again, 
in 948, King Eadred, ‘for the love 
of God and the advancement of his 
soul,’ gave Tuuickenham as a gift 
to the metropolitan church, and 
decreed ‘if any one of any sex, 
order, or dignity, take in hand to 
corrupt this my memorial, let his 
memory be blotted from the book 
of life, and his strength be wasted 
continually and never be restored.’ 
The memorial is corrupted, but I 
do not know who it was died of a 
consumption in consequence. 

Could we take a view of Twick- 
enham during these centuries, when 
it was thus snatched alternately by 
regal and ecclesiastical power, it 
would probably be found a collec- 
tion of small enclosed lands cleared 
out of the great forest or warren of 
Staines, which, till disforested in 
the year 1227, extended from the 
river Brent on the east of Syon 
House to Staines.* A church was 
no doubt built here during this 
time. Its position, like most other 
churches in the valley of the 


Thames close to the water's edge, 
may have afforded more facilities 
for reaching it by water than were 
enjoyed by the distant inhabitants, 
who had to permeate through the 
forest with the risk of making a 
wolf happy by the way. 

On the night of the oth of April, 
1713; the church fell, leaving the 
old tower of freestone (in height 
sixty feet, and embattled after the 
fashion of the twelfth century) to 
contrast painfully with the Tuscan 
compilation of red brick which 
John James, the architect of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, and of 
St. Luke’s, Middlesex, congratulated 
himself on having completed in 
1715. Lam afraid that strangers 
will care little about the church 
except as the receptacle of Pope’s 
remains ; and those who frequent 
it for more legitimate purposes 
need hardly be told that the church 
from east to west is 88 feet, from 
north to south 44, and in height 
40. 
Among the inscriptions on the 
marble pages of the church walls 
there are two which claim a place 
in aliterary memoir. The first was 
written by Pope to the memory of 
his parents. His father was buried 
in Chelsea, his mother here; but 
the affection of their son has united 
them in a common monument : 


D. O. M. 

ALEXANDRO POPE, VIRO INNOCVO, PROBO, PIO, 
QVI VIXIT ANNOS LXXV. OB. MDCCXVII. 
ET EDITHAE CONJUGI INCVLPABILI 
PIENTISSIMAE, QUAE VIXIT ANNOS 
XCIII. OB. MDOCXXXIII. 
PARENTIBVS BENEMERENTIBUS FILIVS FECIT. 


After Pope’s death the following was added : 


ET SIBI 


QVI OBIIT ANNO MDCCXLIII. AETATIS LVII. 


No one doubts that the London 
hosier was innocuous to the State 
and honest in his dealings; but 
Mr. Wood, of Chiswick, paying a 
visit to the church, objected to his 
assumption of the title of Pope 
Pius, and this coming to the poet’s 
ears, Mr. Wood’s name is thus 
hitched into rhyme on occasion of 









* Angier, Isleworth, p. 128. 
+ Published in the Notes and Queries, iii. 221. 


his giving to Kent a copy of 
Evelyn’s book on coins: 


Tom Wood of Chiswick, deep divine, 
To Painter Kent gave all this coin. 
’Tis the first coin, I am bold to say, 
That churchman ever gave to lay. t 


A monument in more objection- 
able taste was erected in 1761 by 
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the friendship of the Divine Lega- 
tion Warburton. It contains a 
medallion of the poet, and under- 
neath four lines which Pope had 
written in some splenetic moment, 
under the disagreeable conviction 
that as a Roman Catholic he would 
not have been allowed a niche in 
Poets’ Corner : 


Poeta loquitur. 
For one who would not be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. ; 
Heroes and kings, your distance keep ! 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 
Who never flattered folks like you; 
Let Horace blush and Virgil too ! 


The distance of haughty bards, 
or at least of their monuments, 
from heroes, is decided to be exactly 
six feet, for on the next pier to the 
defiant tablet is an _ incription 
written to prove that Admiral Sir 
Chaloner Ogle was a hero, He had 
annihilated some pirates in a very 
gallant manner, and died in 1750. 
Shall Tadd that the hero’s memorial 
was erected before the poet’s? The 
historian of Pope’s fame says, ‘ Pope 
himself sleeps well, nothing can 
touch him further; but those who 
love the honour of their country, 


Epitaphs in Twickenham Church. 
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the perfection of her literature, the 
glory of her language, are not to be 
expected to permit an atom of his 
dust to be stirred in his tomb, or a 
leaf to be stripped from the laurel 
which grows over it.* It is dis- 
tressing after this to read in Mr. 
Howitt’s page that Pope’s skull 
adorns a private collection. 

There is nothing to detain us 
long in the churchyard of Twick- 
enham. We perambulate, as_ has 
been often remarked on_ these 
occasions, among the kindest of 
fathers, the best of husbands, the 
most beloved of wives, and the 
most dutiful of sons, making good 
the old adage, that if all said in 
mortuary literature were true, the 
world would be a most excellent 
place to live in. Iwill not further 
deprive of oblivion these domestic 
saints, to whom it is a misfortune 
to be remembered when they have 
ceased to be regretted. Few of the 
epitaphs legible in his day escaped 
the micrology of Mr. Ironside : 
many of them are now out of the 
stone with age. Two have an 
interest which may justify their 
reproduction here. They are both 
inserted in the church wall. 


To the memory of 
MARY BEACH, 

who died November the 5th, 1725, aged 78, 

ALEXANDER POPE, 
whom she nursed in his infancy, 
and constantly attended for thirty-eight years, 
in gratitude to a faithful old servant, 

erected this stone. 


Clive’s blameless life this tablet shall proclaim, 
Her moral virtues, and her well-earn’d fame. 
The comic scenes, the stage she early trod, 

Nor sought the critic’s praise nor fear’d his rod. 
In real life was equal praise her due, 

Open to pity and to friendship too: 

In wit still pleasing, as in converse free 

From aught that could affect humanity. 

Her gen’rous heart to all her friends was known, 
And e’en the stranger’s sorrows were her own. 
Content with fame, e’en affluence she wav’d, 

To share with others what by toil she sav’d, 
And nobly bounteous from her slender store, 
She bade her poor relations not be poor. 

Such deeds on life’s short scenes true glory shed, 
And heav’nly plaudits hail the virtuous dead. 


This epitaph was from the pen of 
Miss Jane Pope, a comic actress, 


who had been trained by Mrs. 
Clive. 


* Byron, Works, vi. 384. 
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While in a monumental humour, 
and rather for the benefit of some 
future editor of Pope than for any 
other purpose, we may transcribe 
from Mr. Cole’s manuscripts* an 
epitaph which illustrates a passage 
in the poet’s correspondence. Ina 
letter to the Duchess of Hamilton, 
dated London, Oct. the ——, he 
writes: ‘Mrs. Whitrow, who, as 
her epitaph on Twitenham highway 
assures us, had attained to as much 
perfection and purity as any since 
the apostles, is now deposited, ac- 
cording to her own order, between 
a figtree and a vine, there to be 
found out at the last resurrection.’ 
Mr. Cole, on Nov. 1st, 1762, drew 
up his chariot close to the play- 
house of Twickenham to copy the 
inscription on a block of black 
marble six feet high, which was in- 
serted in the garden wall opposite. 
Under a death’s head is ‘ Nosce 
Teipsum. Here, at her desire, are 
deposited in a vault the Remains 
of Mrs. Joan Whitrow, whose Soul, 
on the 8th of Sept. 1707, left this 
world, and ascended into the 
glorious joys of the just, having 
lived about 76 years. She was 
eminent for her Great Abstinence. 
Her charity was universal; she 
loved all good persons without 
regard to Party. She was favored 
by Heaven with Uncommon Gifts, 
She writ several pious Books. She 
was an extraordinary Person, and 
came as near Perfection as the 
brightest Saint that ever adorned 
the church since the Apostolick 
age. Imitate,and Be Happy.’ May 
we not say with Shakspeare, 


Adieu ! and take thy praise with thee to 
Heaven.—(Henry IV.) 


T do not know whither the praise 
has gone, but it has left Twicken- 
ham. ‘ 

This Mr. Cole—what shall I do 
with him? I have been running 
into his debt so long that he must, 
I suppose, be put into my books; 
and as the shades of evening are 
already closing in upon our literary 
day, we are sombre enough to deal 
with the hundred folio volumes of 
MSS. which this rummager of 


rubbish bequeathed to the British 
Museum, with a condition that they 
should not be opened for twenty 
years after his decease; but the 
strain on the attention is not great. 
He glides easily from grave to gay, 
from the palace to the kitchen; it 
frequently occurs that we are 
deeply interested in the ruins of 
an ancient abbey ; we have had the 
aisles, the monuments, the gothic 
windows depicted, nothing remains 
but to know about the altar; we 
turn the page and find—a receipt 
for soup. Again we are affected to 
tears in the behalf of the unhappy 
earl wao was sentenced to exe- 
cution for high treason. We have 
his last hours in prison described. 
We are in momentary expectation 
that a reprieve must come; did it 
come or did it not? With palpi- 
tating heart we look to the opposite 
page and are told that Mr. Cole’s 
servant received her wages. He is 
fond of narrating his domestic 
economy. Witness these entries : 
‘Jan, 23,1776. Foggy. My beau- 
tiful parrot died at 10 at night 
without knowing the cause of his 
illness’ (which, Cole or the parrot ?) 
‘he being very well last night.’— 
‘6 March. Very fine weather. My 
man was blooded. I sent a loin of 
pork and a sparerib to Mr. Cart- 
wright in London.’—‘ 27, Thursday. 
I sent my two French wigs to my 
London bavber to alter them, they 
being made so miserably I could 
not wear them.’ 

The Rev. William Cole was a 
Buckinghamshire clergyman. He 
had been a schoolfellow of Walpole, 
and had travelled with him in 
France. Afterwards he became 
Walpole’s ‘ devil.” He picked up 
anecdotes, gossip, and conversation 
of all kinds, and packed it off, good 
and ‘bad alike, to Walpole, who 
sifted these gatherings,and, season- 
ing them with three parts humour, 
sent them abroad to his fashionable 
correspondents. We are told that 
Cole ‘ was not well received by the 
Cambridge graduates,’ who did not 
like such a reporter of their sayings 
and doings. 

But a truce to this dry anti- 


* Add, MSS. B. M. vol. xlvi. p. 174. 
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quarianism. In that happy age 
predicted by Godwin, when every 
ulumined spirit unencumbered by 
his coating of clay shall glance 
like a meteor through infinity of 
space and maintain a personal in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of 
other worlds, there will of course 
be no occasion for such researches 
as these. And even now, in these 
old days of slow steam-going people, 
Icannot help fancying there is little 
use in investigations into the past 
unless they are to guide our con- 
duct in the present life; for if in 
another state of existence we con- 
sort with the mighty heroes whom 
we so highly reverence, and take 
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part in a new series of the 
* Dialogues of the Dead,’ they may 
give us some fine afternoon on an 
oak garden-seat in Elysium, ‘his- 
tories of their own times,’ and tell 
us in a couple of hours all that 
we have spent a life in learning. 
Those who expect gorgeous steeds 
and never-fading Houris will, I 
fear, be disappointed; while the 
antiquary has of all persons the 
best chance of enjoying perpetual 
bliss, for he may possibly pass 
his immortality vith those per- 
sonages who were dead before he 
was born, and that has been the 
one dear wish of his life. Cowley 
sings, 


Tis folly all that can be said 
By living mortals of th’ immortal dead, 
And I’m afraid they laugh at the vain tears we shed. 


But we may surely study them 
usefully as models for our own 
conduct, and investigate, if not 
emulate, the fame which they have 
left behind them. The Romans 
sought some venerable presence to 
raise their thoughts, to inflame 
their ambition, and to guide their 
energy. Great men remained in 
effigy in the houses of their 
descendants to encourage and to 
rebuke them. Though these men 
whose fame yet dwells among us 
may be as often beacons for our 
warning as models for our imi- 
tation, there is much in their 
histories—histories of successful 


ambition—to cheer and to check 
those who now presume to occupy 
their places. It was to collect 
some scattered memories of the 
days of merry England when letters 
were in honour and men sought 
rather for eminence than wealth 
—it was to sketch one of the 
favourite retreats of approved 
genius— that these notes were 
mut together; and it is in the 
ope that they may at_ least 
contribute, however slightly, to 
the satisfaction of some just 
curiosity in the reader, that they 
have now sought to engage his 
attention. 


Sea 
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A PLEA FOR TRUTH 


EAR MR. EDITOR,—In these 

days of pape expenditure, 
anybody, I think, must be reckoned 
somewhat of a public benefactor 
who can suggest any mode for 
saving money, especially when the 
saving applies to that class who are 
likely to suffer most from the in- 
come-tax. . 

The saving I propose to effect is 
by means of truth in advertise- 
ment ; for I contend that large sums 
of money, amounting even to tens 
of thousands per annum, are igno- 
miniously wasted by the present 
system of inaccuracy and falsehood 
which prevails in advertisements. 
This system is prevalent through- 
out all kinds of advertisement ; 
but, perhaps, its ill effects are as 
clearly discernible in the advertise- 
ments of houses to be let or sold as 
in anything else. And we will 
begin with them. 

I have before me now two ad- 
vertisements of houses of which I 
happen to know something. One 
of these advertisements is exact 
and truthful. It gives the dimen- 
sions of all the principal rooms and 
their position. Every particular 
with respect to soil, water, and 
situation, is related accurately. The 
merits of the place are rather under- 
stated than over-stated ; and a per- 
son who wished to rent or to pur- 
chase the house might almost do so 
with safety, without going to see it. 

The other advertisement is emi- 
nently skilful and plausible, but 
entirely fallacious. It purports that 
the house is to be let at a stated 
sum ; but a certain charge is omit- 
ted which would go far to double 
the rent mentioned in the adver- 
tisement. 

Now, what must be the effect of 
that second advertisement as re- 
gards the creation of needless ex- 

yense? All the adverse facts will 
ae to be found out. This will be 
done by correspondence (probably 
between lawyers, and handsomely 
paid for) or by personal inspection. 

n either case there will be a loss 
of time and money to several per- 
sons. I already know of one jour- 
ney of a hundred and forty miles 
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which has been fruitlessly made by 
a deluded individual to inspect the 
aforesaid premises. The person 
going to inspect was no doubt 
under the impression that he would 
get something for fifty-five pounds 
a year, we will say. That is pro- 
bably the sum he had made up his 
mind that he could afford. As soon 
as he discovered that he would 
have to pay a hundred a year he 
turned upon his heel and made his 
~ back by the first train, anxious 
to lose as little money as possible 
in this miserable adventure. 

Now I am not going to maintain 
anything romantic ; and, therefore, 
I will not say that this delusive 
mode of advertising does not some- 
times answer. Of course, it need 
not be so grossly delusive as in the 
instance I have just given ; but, as 
Bacon says, ‘A mixture of a lie 
doth ever add pleasure,’ so perhaps 
a mixture of a lie doth often add 
profit. Yet there is great benefit 
in novelty ; and it seems to me that 
for a certain time at least, truth 
advertisements might pay largely. 
When men were tired of truth, the 
old system might gradually be re- 
verted to. 

Where we think the persons who 
draw up these fallacious advertise- 
ments are in error is that they have 
not imagination enough to conceive 
that, in such a large country as this, 
where the wishes and pursuits of 
men are so very multifarious, there 
is a certain demand for every kind 
of property ; and the object of the 
advertiser should be to bring his 
property before the notice of those 
persons whose wishes he can exactly 
meet. However peculiar the pro- 
perty is, he may rely upon it there are 

ersons who would be glad to have 
it, or might be glad to have it, if 
it were truthfully brought before 
their notice. I cannot explain what 
I mean better than by giving an 
instance of injudicious falseness in 
advertisement, which is also of a 
very humorous kind, 

A friend of mine, the father of a 
large family, was advised to take 
his children for some time a little 
way out oftown, As he is a man 
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of much drollery, his description of 
his search after a house is almost 
as amusing as that little work 
which was published some time 
ago, The Adventures of a Gentleman 
in Search of a Horse. But there is 
one part of the narrative which 
much exceeds the rest in point of 
quaintness and comicality. After 
travelling hither and thither in 
search of his house, and spending, 
as he says, half a year’s rent in 
making these difficult researches, 
he at last saw an advertisement 
which described the exact kind of 
house he would wish to inhabit. 
He was now fully repaid for all his 
labours, hitherto fruitless, in house 
hunting. How he congratulated 
himself that he had not been too 
easily pleased, and had not taken 
any Rime which really would not 
suit him. 

The situation of this desirable 
residence was everything that could 
be wished. But that was not all. 
There was one peculiarity in the 
house which exactly corresponded 
with the peculiarity in my friend’s 
wishes. He was a very studious 
man, and had an extensive library. 
Like many studious men he was 
poor. In the advertisement of 
this house it was mentioned that 
there was one grand room, and the 
dimensions were given. The rest 
of the house was small ; and alto- 
gether it was suited to my friend’s 
means. ‘See,’ he exclaimed, to us 
his friends, ‘ what a charming place 
this will be! I can have all m 
books unpacked, many of whic 
have remained in boxes since I 
was at college. The children will 
have a large play-room while I am 
out on my professional duties ; and 
we can sometimes have a dance in 
the evenings. You shall all come 
down and see me without being 
stived up in a stuffy little room.’ 
My friend had all the hospitality 
of nature which often, most incon- 
veniently, belongs to persons of 
small means. 

My friend went down to see this 
treasure of a house, with hopes 
like those of an adventurer of the 
sixteenth century journeying to £7 
Dorado, The house was mean in 
appearance, What matter, thought 
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my friend; the most comfortable 
houses to live in are often the 
oorest to look at from the outside. 

e was conducted through several 
little rooms, to which he made no 
objection, expecting ample com- 
pensation in his grand library. He 
did not hasten to see this noble 
een, we it, as prudent 
children do the best bit of pudding, 
for the last mouthful. Finally, 
however, he asked to see it. The 
old woman who had charge of the 
house, opened the back door, and 
conducted my friend across a sloppy 
little suburban garden to a de- 
tached building, which certainly 
was of good dimensions, for the 
house had been occupied by a 
pianoforte maker, and this was a 
store-room for pianofortes. In the 
advertisement it had figured as the 
dining-room. ‘Imagine, as my 
friend said, ‘a well-dressed party 
proceeding, arm in arm, the ladies 
in white satin shoes, under a heavy 
rain (for of course it would rain 
heavily on the day one gave a 
party), across the sloppy garden to 
the grand dining-room.’ My friend 
made no remark to the old woman, 
He was too much vexed to scold ; 
and he wearily went his way home- 
wards, 

I do not tell this story because 
it is a very humorous one, but 
because it exactly illustrates my 
statement that a truthful descrip- 
tion of property would in many 
cases be successful. There are per- 
sons who want a detached building 
of the kind in question. Those 
are the only persons who would be 
likely to rent such premises, To 
bring a truthful description of the 
premises before their notice was 
the thing to be aimed at. It was 
mere loss of time to attract any 
other persons by means of a falla- 
cious advertisement. 

To pass from lodging to food. 
What a fortune it seems to me is 
to be made by a truthful advertise- 
ment of food. The world is begin- 
ning to be enlightened about the 
extent and the evils of adultera- 
tion, It would be willing to pay 
very liberally for the genuine 
article, if only it could be assured 
that it is genuine, 
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Now, take such a thing as Lon- 
don stout. That is a wonderful 
beverage. No French wines will 
ever succeed in putting that out of 
fashion. I do not wonder that 
great singers and dancers should 
have recourse to it between the 
acts, To an exhausted person it is 
meat and drink too, That is, when 
it is tolerably genuine. But how 
rarely is that the case. Often, in- 
stead of getting any support from 
this welcome beverage, you have 
only heaviness and sickness. What 
a cruelty this is to the poor, need 
hardly be dilated upon. 

They tell me that beer of all 
kinds could not be sold at its pre- 
sent price unless it were adulte- 
rated. Be it so. I am sure the 
public is wise enough to be willing 
to pay more for the real thing. I 
do not wish for copperas or quassia. 
I decline to imbibe what is called 
‘brewers’ stuff’ at any price. I will 
not even accept omens and quas- 
sia as a gift; and I am sure the 
public is of my mind. 

Well, now, what I should pro- 
pose to do in this case is the 
following. I imagine myself the 
publican or the person who is to 
sell this London stout. By the 
way, I have always had a fancy for 
doing something of this kind. I 
suppose all my friends would cut 
me; but it would be a grand thing 
to set up a business in which the 
genuine article was sold, whatever 
that article might be. I would first 
see at what price I really could sell 
my London stout. I would then 
advertise the conclusion to which 
I had come. I should soon have 
cronies in the neighbourhood where 
I set up my business. I would im- 
part to them the mysteries of my 
trade, which should, however, be 
no mysteries at all. They should 
out their seals, if they liked, to the 
See. and should be witnesses to 
the important act of tapping. To 
one’s own neighbourhood one could 
almost prove the genuineness of 
one’s transactions. My name, we 
will suppose, is Thompson, I 
would make ‘Thompson’s Real 
and Remarkable’ a great fact. Even 
the cabmen would desert quantity 
for quality ; and would say to one 
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another that a pot of ‘Thompson’s 
Real and Remarkable’ was worth 
three pots of ‘Shamwell’s Frothy 
and Particular.’ I distinctly see 
my way to an honourable fortune, 
have taken a branch of the 
subject in which it may be allow- 
able to havea little jesting ; but in 
more serious matters, what an ines- 
timable advantage it would be to 
have honesty of advertisement and 
honesty of action. Think of the 
drugs sold to the poor, and, indeed, 
to the rich also. It is said that in 
the more dangerous medicines it is 
almost impossible to know how to 
prescribe, unless the prescriber 
nows where his prescription is to 
be made up, and can have thorough 
confidence in the making. For 
example, there is a drug whose 
potency, if genuine, may be mea- 
sured by the number 100. But it 
is known to the Faculty that practi- 
cally its strength may vary by means 
of adulteration from 40 up to 100. 
What is the practitioner to do? If 
he doubles the quantity, and, by 
some rare fortune, the prescription 
is made up at some ee where the 
drug is genuine, the unfortunate 
ractitioner has prescribed far too 
arge a dose. This is one of the 
great advantages of hospitals, that 
all their drugs are genuine, and 
that their medical men know what 
they are about when they are pre- 
scribing. 

I have travelled some way from 
the question of advertisements to 
that of adulteration ; but it is all 
part of the same system; and I 
maintain that truth would pay, at 
any rate for a certain time, until* 
people became tired of truth, 

You will no doubt remark, Mr. 
Editor, that the selling of genuine 
articles is a different thing from the 
issuing of truthful advertisements. 
This is a just observation on your 
part. I revert, therefore, to the 
question of advertisements; and, 
strictly confining myself to that, I 
say that whether the article I 
should attempt to sell were genuine 
or not, I would try the experiment 
of giving a truthful advertisement 
respecting it. If the public likes 
to have its coffee mixed with chi- 
cory, or will only pay the price of 
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mixed chicory and coffee, I should 
accede to their wishes, but at the 
same time should inform them in 
my advertisement of the exact pro- 
portions of admixture. Ifthe public 
can relish those pickles only which 
have a delicate and baleful hue of 
green, I would tell them in my 
advertisement what proportion of 
poisonous or unwholesome mate- 
rial | had worked up with my 
pickles in order to produce that 
verdant tint, so fascinating in their 
eyes. Physicians should be able 
to prescribe with my drugs, for I 
should candidly proclaim how 
much, or rather how little, of the 
genuine article was present in the 
substance which I should sell 
under the name of any particular 
drug. If I could be induced to 
mix brewer's stuff with my beer, 
the public should know to a nicety 
how much salt and quassia it was 
imbibing. The milk that I would 
sell should not deceive anybody 
into the vain and idle belief that 
it came wholly from the cow, 
if such were not the case. The 
chalk and the water and the calves’ 
brains should be made no secret 
of. And, in a word, whatever I 
should sell might be an odious 
compound, but should not at any 
rate be ‘a delusion, a mockery, and 
a snare.’ In all cases those who 
chose to pay the proper price should 
have the real thing. Even the 
mysterious composition of my wine 
should be made known to the 
public. The man who bought it 
should be able to tell whether it 
was fit for his own drinking, or only 
good enough to be given at supper 
parties to young men and women, 
who, poor things, do not often 
know what a good glass of wine is, 
and can conduct their foolish lov- 
ings and flirtations just as well 
mar the liquor extracted from the 
plant called rhubarb, as upon the 
rare juice of the vine tliat is gra- 
cious enough to supply a few of us 
with champagne. No man who dealt 
with me should doubt whence he 
obtained the head-ache which con- 
fuses him after the festivity of 
some ‘delightful evening.’ Whe- 
ther such daring honesty could 
turn an honest penny, would re- 
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main to be seen; but at least the 
great experiment should be fairly 
and fully tried. 

Let no man think, however 
knowing he may be in the ways of 
the world, that: he has mastered 
the subject of advertisements, and 
that, to use a commercial phrase, 
he can allow the proper discount 
to them, and thus arrive at exact 
truth. They are often contrived 
with so much subtlety as almost to 
defy detection, For example, most 
of us thought that those little ex- 
tracts you see in newspapers from 
books were genuinely made. We 
have often been tempted to read and 
even to buy a book by reason of 
such extracts. We do not say that 
the extracts are not to be found in 
the book. But it now appears (and 
this was quite a new discovery to 
most of us) that sometimes the 
extract, instead of being made by 
some independent person, is sent to 
the oe ready made, accom- 

anied by the work to be extracted 

rom, 

In literature it certainly would 
be very difficult to maintain my 
proposed system of truthfulness in 
advertisement. Here is an article 
of which beforehand the public 
know nothing, and even when they 
have it before them, can hardly 
make up their minds about it with- 
out assistance from those whom 
they suppose to be the proper 
authorities. The public cannot 
long be duped about good or bad 
beer, but it may be very slow to 
find out about well-written or ill- 
written books. One thing I should 
certainly like to do if I were an 
author or a publisher. If I gave 
extracts from reviews, I would 
extract from those that were hostile 
as well as from those that were 
favourable. If the Stinger, or the 
Sneerer, or the Universal Depre- 
ciator, or the Jgnorantium deigned 
to notice my book, I should cer- 
tainly advertise their remarks, if I 
advertised any remarks atall. The 
appearance of my advertisement 
would at least be very comical, and 
so far would be attractive, Sub- 
joined is a specimen :— 

We can cordially recommend the peru- 
sal of this work to a discerning public, 

H 
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Light where it should be light, grave 
where it should be grave, always healthy 
in its tone, and logical in its statements, 
it carries the reader pleasantly onwards 
through a very thorny and intricate sub- 
ject. Most men will be the better as 
well as the wiser for having read it.— 
THE Goop-NATURED FRIEND. 


It is such works as these which make 
it incumbent upon every honest critic to 
declare his mind fully to the public, and 
to warn them from spending their hardly 
earned money upon delusive, inaccurate, 
ill-considered, unmethodized, ill-digested 
trash.—TueE Srincer. - 


A pleasant little volume, which would 
form a charming companion for any 
thoughtful person who is on his travels, 
and likes to have a book by him, in every 
page of which there is something which 
may beguile or instruct a leisure moment. 
—THe WANDERER. 


Poverty of thought is here prettily 
disguised by a certain gracefulness of 
language ; and to those who do not care 
to think accurately—by far the majority 
of mankind—and can be amused by any 
trifles, this work will be welcome. It 
would form a very good Christmas pre- 
sent to children of a certain age ; but the 
age must not be far advanced, for the 
child who could understand the subject 
would not read the book.—Tae SNEERER. 


A great subject grandly but simply 
treated ; the language as forcible as the 
matter is pregnant.—Tue Pizasant Ex- 
POSITOR. 


Good paper is not likely to become 
much cheaper by reason of the budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
arguments for taking off the duty are 
almost as fallacious as those of the paper- 
makers for retaining it. Such writers as 
Mr. Smith, as well as his opponents, 
should really sometimes consider whether 
their lucubrations are not a serious and 
culpable waste of the best kind of paper, 
for the book is rather handsomely got up 
than otherwise. ° 
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There is a paper manufactured chiefly 
of straw, which, on every account, we 
should recommend to the publishers of 
any future work with which Mr. Smith 
may be pleased to favour a public that 
from its general ignorance is perhaps 
very fairly catered for by persons of the 
calibre of Mr. Smith._—Tue GENERAL 
DEPRECIATOR. 


What strikes us in this work of Mr. 
Smith, is its naturalness. Nothing is 
forced, nothing is out of place: nowhere 
is the argument pressed tuo far. The 
illustrations, whether in metaphor or by 
anecdote, are singularly felicitous.—Tuz 
PROTECTOR. 


The name of Smith sounds oddly when 
contrasted with those of Pliny, Macrobius, 
Dionysius Halicarnessensis, and the 
learned Apuleius, all of whom have also 
been pleased to treat upon the same sub- 
ject as Mr. Smith; and, from our ac- 
quaintance with those writers, we can 
safely affirm that the treatment is of a 
very different kind. Had Mr. Smith in- 
verted the order of his proceedings, prov- 
ing what he has assumed, and assuming 
what he has intended to prove, and had 
three or four chapters in the middle of 
the book been entirely omitted as irrele- 
vant, it might have been a useful work 
for beginners, and for those who have no 
acquaintance with the dead languages.— 
Tux Icnorantivum. 


Who, after reading the above 
advertisement, could resist buying 
poor Smith’s book ? 

I think, Mr. Editor, I have now 
shown the advantages that might 
flow from truthful advertisement 
even in the most hazardous cases ; 
and I now leave the whole question 
for mature consideration on your 
part. 
Choosing an unusual appellation 
for anonymous writers, I have the 
honour to subscribe myself, 

Your steady reader and well- 
wisher, 
VERAX. 


SLAG OR 
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By a MAN ON THE SHADY Sipe or Firty. 


c is one of the melancholy 
pleasures of those who have at- 
tained the meridian of life to in- 
dulge in retrospection. Nor is this 
looking back on the past unprofit- 
able, or without most wholesome 
uses. Of nations it has been said 
by Burke, none can look with con- 
fidence to the future that does not 
occasionally cast back its regards 
on the past, The same observation 
may be applied to communities and 
classes of men, as well as to indi- 
viduals. We are all, too, the better 
for this self-examination—for this 
comparison between our early 
youth and our adolescence—be- 
tween our ripening and mature 
age, between our maturity and 
that gradual declination and de- 
scent which ends in total decay. 
While those great Christian and 
moral principles on which human 
society and social order repose re- 
main during the allotted life of 
man necessarily the same, the mo- 
difications introduced by custom, 
by fashion, by accidental causes, 
by wider and more familiar inter- 
communication with foreign na- 
tions, by literature, by legislation, 
and by ie are quite innumerable 
producing changes in manners and 
morals, in tones of thought and 
feeling, in social habitudes, and 
modes of domestic and public life, 
These changes—these ebbs and 
flows in the great tide of human 
existence—are interesting and use- 
ful subjects of contemplation to 
minds not contracted or soured by 
an intimate acquaintance with their 
rivals and contemporaries. It is 
true, as Dr. Johnson says in his 
Rambler, the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of dif- 
ferent gravity and texture, which 
can never unite or well mingle to- 
gether. The man born in 1780, 


unless most happily constituted, is 
undoubtedly not likely to be very 
tolerant to the golden youth or the 
fast livers of 1860; whereas the 
man born a quarter of a century 





later, though no longer young, is 
yet not quite so old as to see no 
virtue in the present times, and 
scarcely any fault in the past. 
The tendency of extreme old age is 
in general to too fondly babble 
paeeans of the past; to be a 
audator temporis acti, and to see 
no goodness whatever in the pre- 
sent. But a man standing between 
the past and the present, having 
attained the shady side of fifty, to 
use a current phrase, is not so much 
wedded to the past as to account 
former days better than the pre- 
sent ; nor is he, on the other hand, 
so much in love with the present 
as to do injustice to the past. 
Whilst ‘new forms arise and dif- 
ferent views engage’ his attention. 
he is not so much of a bigoted 
veteran as to talk, like Justice 
Woodcock, in Love in a Village, 
of the ‘joys of his dancing days’ 
as the only joys worthy to recom- 
pense the most bitter pangs and 
troubles of life. The man on the 
shady side of fifty, too, has still 
judicial breadth and unbiassed 
judgment sufficient to discriminate 

tween the past and the present, 
and to strike a fair balance between 
his early majority and his mature 
age, between 1825 and 1860. It is 
at this more than half-way house 
in the short human pilgrimage, 
and in a frame of mind neither 
peevish nor fretful, that I would 
contrast these two epochs. 

In nothing does that contrast 
appear more striking or more to the 
advantage of the present time than 
in the representative of royalty. 
Five-and-thirty years ago George 
IV. had been. five years upon the 
throne, and a sufficient time had 
elapsed to judge him as a ruler. 
Age and the possession of power 
had not tended, it must be admit- 
ted, to the purification of his cha- 
racter. He was in his sixty-third 
year as profuse in his expenditure, 
as luxurious in his tastes, as sen- 
suous in his enjoyments, as exclu- 
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sive in his associates, as in 1780, in 
1787, in 1791, or in 1806, The 
errors of his youth as a Prince, of 
his middle age as a Regent, still 
clung to him as a King; and he had 
his favourites and his confidantes, 
among whom he for the most part 
lived in complete isolation from the 
nation which he governed. Occa- 
sionally magnificent and splendid 
banquets and balls were given at 
Carlton-house, which then stood 
not far from the spot on which the 
Athenzum, the Travellers’, and the 
Reform Clubs have since been 
erected ; but these banquets and 
balls were few and far between, 
and were nearly exclusive in cha- 
racter and composition. A few 
eg friends among Grenvillites, 

higs, and Liberals, the monarch 

ssessed, such as the late Duke of 

evonshire, the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, Lord Lauderdale, Lord 
Donoughmore, Lord Fife, and half 
a dozen others whose names it is 
unnecessary to mention, These 
especial favourites were honoured 
with invitations on great occasions, 
but the great mass of the Whig and 
Liberal aristocracy, and all the 
great commercial and middle classes, 
were nearly excluded from the in- 
timacy, and even from the atten- 
tions and notice, of the Court. 
Lords Grenville, Grey, Lansdowne, 
Spencer, Fitzwilliam, and scores of 
other peers and commoners, were 
coldly looked on by a monarch 
whose earliest political friends had 
been Fox, Grey, Moira, Fitzpatrick, 
and Sheridan. Even several of the 
independent Tory nobility (for the 
word Conservative was not then 
known), who were old-fashioned in 
their views, were regarded by 
George IV. as rococo, The com- 
mercial and manufacturing ele- 
ments found no place in the royal 
symposia. Though a rich banker 
(Smith) had, owing to Mr. Pitt’s 
influence, been made Lord Carring- 
ton in the reign of George IIL, his 
father, yet it is doubtful whether 
George IV. would have willingly 
accorded a promotion into the 

eerage to an Alexander Baring, a 

oulett Thomson, a Jones Lloyd, 
an Edward Strutt, or a.Thomas 
Macaulay, all of whom were raised 
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to the rank of peers in the reigns 
of King William and Queen Vic- 
toria. Happily things were changed 
in the subsequent reign. The no- 
bility and gentry of all political 
shades were then invited te royal 
hospitalities ; and her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Victoria, as 
the Sovereign of all her people, has 
since her accession addressed her 
invitations to Conservatives and 
to Whigs, to Protectionists, Libe- 
rals, and Radicals. Nor have the 
commercial and industrial classes 
been excluded from levees, drawing- 
rooms, or the private entertain- 
ments of royalty. With fair social 
standing and unspotted character, 
any one may now approach the 
Sovereign of these cela 

There are no exclusive cliques, 
there is no isolation, as in the days 
of George IV. Nine-tenths of that 
monarch’s existence was spent at 
Brighton, or at the cottage at 
Virginia-water, in the company of 
minions and favourites, or of sul- 
tanas of equivocal repute. The 
Buckingham Correspondence, pub- 
lished within the last three years, 
throws a flood of light on this 
subject, and tells us the names of 
the irresponsible persons who pos- 
sessed and exercised a back-stairs 
influence from February, 1811, to 
June, 1830, the epoch of the King’s 
death. The Hulses, the Hangers, 
the at the Jack Paynes, the 
Macmahons, the Bloomfields, the 


Knightons, were amongst the para- 
sites, flatterers, and servants who 
obtained and exercised an undue 


influence. More than two foreign 
ambassadors also lived in intimacy 
with the monarch, and presumed 
to interfere in the affairs of this 
realm. How Canning resented 
their conduct and retaliated on 
them, may be seen from Mr, 
Stapleton’s work. In those days 
demi- reputations flourished and 
flaunted at court, and females of 
equivocal character stood un- 
abashed in St. James's Palace. 
Exclusiveness, extravagance, and 
folly were the order of the day. 
The ladies patronesses of Almacks’ 
exercised an authority supremely 
despotic, and only gave vouchers 
for the balls to men of what was 
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called supréme bon ton. A simple 
country gentleman,not known inthe 
fashionable circles ; a merchant or 
a banker, however polished, agree- 
able, and wealthy ; a young lawyer, 
however clever, talking like ‘sil- 
ver-tongued Murray, and dancing 
like ‘ silver-footed Helvetius; then 
found no admittance within this 
charmed circle, To be a fast guards- 
man, to be a roué with £12,000 
a-year, and £50,000 of debts, were 
successful recommendations ; to be 
the best dresser, the best driver, 
the greatest gambler, or the most 
successful profligate, were irresist- 
ible passports to the great ladies of 
fashion who were the patronesses, 
What Count Anthony Hamilton 
said of the quintessence of gallantry 
in his day, might be applied to the 
chosen men of Almacks’ when 
George IV. was king. They were 
marked 

By foppery, grinning, and grimace, 

By fertile store of commonplace, 

By oaths as false as dicers swear, 

By ivory teeth and scented hair, 

By folly and the pride of dress. 


From the King down to the cornet 
or page of the presence chamber, 
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dress was a passion, five-and-thirty 
years ago, among the young and old 
votaries of fashion. Men lounged 
in Pall-mall, St. James’s-street, 
Bond-street, or the Park, from 
three to half-past six, to exhibit the 
unexceptionable frock coats, trou- 
sers, or waistcoats their tailors had 
supplied to them, Brummell, it was 
true, had just migrated to Calais ; 
but there were Petersham, Worces- 
ter, Deerhurst, Ball Hughes, Long 
Wellesley, George Anson, George 
Wombwell, William Locke, Romeo 
Coates, and Frederick Trench, who 
died a few months ago at Brighton, 
at the venerable age of eighty-eight. 
Scores of others might be men- 
tioned, many of whom are still 
living, reformed types of the sim- 
plicity of the existing genera- 
tion. Tailors’ bills in those days 
amounted to thousands, and exqui- 
sites were wont to have a waistcoat 
for every day in the week and a 
coat for every cloud in the sky, 
The taste, morals, and habitudes 
of the Sovereign influenced the 
nation, as is sensibly sung in some 
very indifferent verses by the great 
Frederick of Prussia :-— 


L’exemple d’un monarque ordonne et se fait suivre : 
Quand Auguste buvoit la Pologne étoit ivre ; 
Quand Louis le Grand -bralait d’un tendre amour, 
Paris devint Cythére, et tout suivoit la cour ; 
Lorsqu’il devint dévot, et ardent a la priere, 

Le lache courtisan marmotta son bréviaire.* 


Nor was it only in dress that 
men were extravagant. Drink- 
ing was common enough in 
society, in the clubs, in coffee- 
houses, and taverns, Every one 
drank a pint of wine at the least, 
whilst a vast many were one, two, 
and three-bottle men. Fashion- 
able young men consumed their 
champagne, Sauterne, Madeira, and 
claret, whilst lawyers and judges 
for the most part stuck to sherry, 
port, and Madeira, then very rife 
at all dinner parties. No one ever 
saw Lord Eldon (the then Lord 
Chancellor) excited or moved from 
the even tenor of his way, by wine 
or otherwise, yet it is certain that 
his daily ordinary allowance was a 
bottle of port at the least, and that 


often the allowance was consider- 
ably exceeded with advantage to 
the despatch of public business, 
Lord Stowell, the abler brother of 
the Chancellor, and altogether the 
more accomplished man, partook 
of wine freely, like most men of 
his generation. Play also was much 
more rife in private societies and 
in the clubs than at present. At 
all evening parties and assemblies 
there were numerous and well- 
filled card-tables ; and at the only 
clubs then existing in St. James’s- 
street—namely, Brookes’s, Arthur's, 
Boodle’s, Graham’s, White’s, and 
the Cocoa Tree—very large sums 
were staked evening after evening. 
One Whig nobleman, not very 
wealthy, was known to have 


* Guvres de Frédérick le Grand ; Epitre au Comte Hoditz. 
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‘ cocked his card, as it is called, for 
£10,000. Men dining at clubs in our 
day consume, on an average, about 
half-a-pint of wine; and this 
amount is not generally exceeded 
in private houses, unless there be 
a set party or a few friends at din- 
ner. As to play, a good deal still 
goes on at four or five old clubs, 
but not a fourth as much as then. 

Expense in horses, servants, and 
equipages, was also much more 
common in the days of George IV. 
than now. Several of the titled 
and untitled gentry of the land 
then drove four-in-hand, and many 
grandes dames appeared in the 
Park with four horses. The num- 
ber of carriages with two and even 
three footmen, was then very 
considerable. Among the highest 
classes, three-cornered hats and 
bob-wigs were de rigueur for 
coachmen, and long gold-headed 
canes and silk stockings and 
buckles for footmen. Some of 
our nobility and many of the 
foreign ambassadors then sported 
chasseurs, and certain magnates 
were preceded by outriders. The 
dress of ladies was neither so pre- 
posterous nor so extravagant as 
now ; but en revanche, men in their 
dress and equipages aped the ex- 
travagance of the highest personage 
in the realm. 

A greater simplicity prevailed 
during the reign of William IV., 
and for the last twenty years it 
may be said that the number of 
equipages having two footmen has 
wonderfully diminished. In fact, 
the brougham has now become an 
institution as well as the britska, 
chariot, and landau; and _ the 
brougham is often driven with one 
horse, and sometimes without a 
footman on the box. While it is 
on all hands conceded that there is 
less of inebriety and gambling 
among the better classes now than 
in the days of George IV., it must 
also be admitted that female purity 
stands much higher. The absence 
of a queen in the days of George IV. 
was a great national misfortune. 
A virtuous queen might have stayed 
the plague, as was made mani- 
fest in the following reign by the 
presence and example of Queen 











Adelaide. The domestic example 
of Queen Victoria has since had a 
most beneficial effect on the morality 
of the higher classes. A woman of 
indifferent repute dare not now 
present herself at Court, and a man 
of a scandalous life, however high 
his station or eminent his talents, 
would be discouraged and cried 
down by the highest personage in 
the realm. The age of successful 
roués, and triumphant gamblers 
and seducers, has passed away, 
never, it is hoped, toreturn. That 
there may be more solitary sen- 
suality and more intense selfish- 
ness now, is a very arguable 
question, But there is not the 
grossness nor the ostentatious fri- 
volity and extravagance of forty 
years ago. 

More frequent and more extra- 
vagant entertainments were then 
given by the titled aristocracy than 
at this time. There were more 
numerous balls, routs, concerts, and 
diners@ apparatthan at thismoment 
among the same classes ; and the 
company too was selected with a 
more exclusive regard to aristo- 
cratic bearing and _ pretensions. 
There were then half-a-dozen sets 
or cliques in the West-end of 
London leading the ton, and to 
have gained the eitrée to any of 
these was a kind of passe partout. 
Clubs in those days were not 
numerous. Brookes’, Boodle’s, 
White’s, Arthur’s, the Travellers’, 
the Union and the United Service 
and Navy Clubs, were the prin- 
cipal places of resort; and the 
chief men of these clubs were 
known to each other. It should 
also be remarked that in those 
bygone days the unreformed House 
of Commons was composed for 
the most part of country gentle- 
men, of the nominees of peers, and 
of military and naval officers, The 
really practising barristers then 
members of Parliament for Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, did 
not exceed a score, though ten or 
a dozen nominal barristers might 
be added as M.P.’s who were called 
to the profession, but never donned 
a wig or gown. The bankers, mer- 
chants, capitalists, manufacturers, 
and traders in the House of Com- 
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mons, did not then exceed thirty ; 
whilst in July, 1860, there are 
sixty members connected with the 
railway interests, colonial, domes- 
tic, and foreign, alone, either as 
directors, shareholders, managers, 
contractors, or engineers, exclusive 
of the great landowners, merchants, 
bankers, and manufacturers, who 
are usually interested in such un- 
dertakings. There are also in 1860 
four times as many barristers in 
Parliament as in 1825. 

In the year 1825, moreover, there 
was not a single Roman Catholic, 
Sales, or Jew in the Lower 

ouse, and but a few Dissenters. 
Now the Roman Catholics, Dis- 
senters, Quakers, and Jews, num- 
ber together close upon fifty 
members. The miscellaneous com- 
position of the House has certainly 
considerably detracted from its 
high social standing and impor- 
tance. It is less homogeneous, less 
aristocratic than formerly; the 
members are less known to each 
other than they were in the days of 
George IV. 

Five or six and thirty years ago 
there was an immense mania, as 
there was in 1843, and 1844, and 
1845, for joint-stock speculations, 
They sprang up like mushrooms, in 
a gregarious manner, the soil and 
temperature of that time being 
favourable to the spawn of such 
associations. A score of them was 
often launched within a week, with 
a chairman, deputy-chairman, di- 
rectors, managers, and solicitor, 
In many of these speculations 
an active attorney of that day, of 
the name of John Wilkes, junior, 
was the grand entrepreneur. He 
was the son of a well-known cha- 
racter, also an attorney, John 
Wilkes, senior, a man of some 
talent in his way, who was vestry- 
clerk and clerk to the trustees for 
watching, paving, &c., of St. Luke’s, 
Old-street. The old man was then, 
and had been for many years 
antecedently, Secretary to the 
Protestant Society, for which he 
used to harangue in town and 
country, and to the Royal Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Poor. 
Under such tuition the son became 
ready and fluent as a speaker, and 
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in 1824 and 1825 launched the 
British Annuity Company, the 
Kentish Railway Company, a Fine 
full-flavoured Tea Company, a Real 
Turkey Carpet Company, and ever 
so many others, whose names 
are now and have long been 
forgotten. These and _ similar 
schemes were concocted at 36, 
New Broad-street, and 16, Broad- 
street-buildings, in the City, where 
John Wilkes, junior, and his young 
partner, a man who started in life 
with considerable fortune, had of- 
fices. Some M.P.’s among the 
country gentlemen and some brief- 
less barristers, were among the 
committee-men and directors. In 
1824 and 1825 the mania was at its 
greatest height, Alderman Waith- 
man being in the first year 
Lord Mayor of London. In the 
year 1826 the Alderman drew the 
attention of the House of Commons 
to the subject, and made some 
pointed allusions to the conduct of 
one of the members for the borough 
of Launceston, Mr. James Brogden, 
who had been a Russian merchant, 
and was ‘then Chairman of Com- 
mittees, A petition was presented 
a few days after by one Flattery, an 
engineer, in reference to the Ari 

Mining Company, and another 
petition from a shareholder in re- 
ference to the National Stone-way 
Company. Though Mr. Brogden 
had been a member of the House 
from 1796, having been elected for 
five or six Parliaments, and was 
considered a member of the Clap- 
ham-common Sect, he found it 
necessary, soon after his conduct 
had been attacked, to retire from 
the Chairmanship of Committees, 
a situation to which Sir Alexander 
Grant was appointed. Mr. John 
Wilkes, junior, the grand com- 
pounder of most of the joint- 
stock schemes, had been returned 
to Parliament about this time for 
the venal borough of Sudbury, in 
Suffolk. His conduct was also im- 
pugned in the House in reference 
to more than one of these com- 
panies, and he was looked on 
with much disrelish by members 
fon both sides of the Speaker's 
chair. Although there were some 
few attorneys at this period in Par- 
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liament (among others, Mr. Daniel 
Whittle Harvey), yet the election 
of Mr. John Wilkes, junior, was 
looked on with general surprise. 
He was not chosen at Sudbury 
at the next election, and not long 
afterwards departed for Boulogne. 
Thence he proceeded to Paris, 
where he became the correspon- 
dent of the Standard, a daily 
evening Tory newspaper. His let- 
ters excited some attention among 
high Tory politicians, but were 
greatly surpassed in interest by 
a series which appeared simulta- 
neously in the Morning Chronicle, 
signed O. P.Q. An eccentric gene- 
ral officer, well known in London 
circles, the late Sir George Cock- 
burn (himself the author of a 
volume of travels in Sicily), made 
a journey from Shanganah Castle, 
Treland, to Paris, with a view 
to ascertain who was the real 
author of the letters signed 
O.P.Q. He learned that Mr. John 
Wilkes, junior, ex-M.P. for Sud- 
bury, who indited Tory missives to 
the Standard on the Monday, de- 
spatched liberal and indeed repub- 
lican missives, in an exact contrary 
sense, to the Morning Chronicle on 
the day following ; and fitly wound 
up the week by communicating 
with a weekly paper on the Friday. 
When these facts became notorious 
Mr. Wilkes spoiled his literary and 

litical market, and ultimately 
ost his corresponding engagement. 
He subsequently died in Paris, of 
cholera, 

The over-speculation of 1824 and 
1825 led to much individual and 
commercial ruin, a main agent in 

roducing which was this Mr. John 
ilkes, junior. We were, as Mr. 
Huskisson said, within twenty-four 
hours of barter. Between October, 
1825, and February, 1826, fifty-nine 
commissions of bankruptcy issued 
in the city of London alone, whilst 
there were more than four times 
the number of private compositions. 
Most of the failures were trace- 
able to reckless speculation in 
joint-stock companies, started or 
supported by Wilkes, junior. It is 


creditable to the good feeling and 
good taste of the members of the 
then House of Commons that none 
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of them associated with Wilkes on 
a footing of fellowship from the 
period when his proceedings were 
impugned. He was looked on 
as a black sheep; and as some 
of his joint-stock doings became 
more widely known, even the elec- 
tors of Sudbury, as I before ob- 
served, abandoned him, It cannot 
be said that feelings so laudable 
and meritorious had much sway in 
1845 and 1846. Not merely lords 
and legislators, but ladies of high 
degree in the social and fashionable 
world, were in those years sup- 
pliants for shares to a railway 
potentate, and anxious to be seen 
at his routs and assemblies. In so 
far the morality of 1846 was in- 
ferior to that of 1826, 

One of the members who aided 
Alderman Waithman in his on- 
slaught on joint-stock companies 
was curiously enough a member of 
the same craft as Mr. John Wilkes 
junior. This was Mr. Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, then M.P. for Col- 
chester. He denounced the system 
of reckless speculation with con- 
siderable vigour, and obtained 
credit for his very virtuous theories 
touching trade and traffic. 

Not long afterwards Mr. Harvey, 
being still a member of the House 
and having some influence as a 
sharp speaker, entered into a 
ae with an attorney and 

arliamentary agent of the name of 
Sir Robert Sydney, the firm being 
Harvey and Sydney, or Sydney 
and Harvey, and the offices being 
at 7, Great George-street. The 
fact of a member of the House, 
who might be balloted for on com- 
mittees and on private bills, thus 
placing himself in a position in 
which he might be both party and 
judge at once, excited general at- 
tention. The incompatibility of the 
functions of legislator and member 
with the duties of a parliamentary 
agent, and agent for dock, harbour, 
and road bills, struck the leading 
members of the House. The ques- 
tion of this incompatibility was 
mooted; and Mr, Harvey,wisely pre- 
ferring his position as a member 
to his profit as an agent for public 
and private bills, felt himself con- 
strained to dissolve his partnership 
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with Sir Robert Sydney. This was 
a fitting homage to the morality of 
public opinion. Not very long 
afterwards Mr, Poulett Thomson 
(afterwards Lord Sydenham), who 
had been a member of the firm of 
Thomson, Bonar, and Company, 
Russian merchants in the City, ac- 
cepted office from the Whig Govern- 
ment, Rumours having been cir- 
culated that he still continued a 
member of this City firm, Mr. 
Thomson took the opportunity of 
aT stating in the House that 
1e had withdrawn from all con- 
nexion with it. This was honour- 
able and straightforward conduct, 
and a similar course was pursued 
a few years later by Mr. Alexander 
Baring (afterwards Lord Ashbur- 
ton), That the honour of the lead- 
ing members of the House of Com- 
mons in the mass is as pure now as 
it was thirty years ago, cannot be 
for a moment doubted. It was 


only a few weeks ago, indeed, that 
Lord Clarence Paget, an admirable 
officer and excellent official, was 
questioned as to his connexion with 
the great firm of Green and Com- 
pany, the celebrated shipbuilders 


of Blackwall. The noble Secretary 
to the Admiralty was at once en- 
abled to state that he had sold at.a 
loss, previously to his entering 
office, the shares he possessed in 
the Australian packet-ships. 

In 1825, and indeed until 1833, 
attendance on the part of members 
at the House of Commons was 
much less frequent and assiduous 
than now. To be an M.P. was 
then a passport into good society ; 
and during the best part of the 
session a majority of the members 
were diners-out of the first magni- 
tude, opera-goers, and habitués of 
assemblies, routs, balls, and Ancient 
Music Concerts, following the ex- 
ample of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was a constant, almost an 
unvarying, attendant at the Ancient 
Music. During the months of May 
and June, and part of July, there 
were rarely above seventy-five or 
eighty members in the House, un- 
less on the occasion of some great 
division. Indeed, county members 
seldom visited London till after 
Easter, and Irish and Scotch re- 
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presentatives rarely appeared till 
town was quite full and the season 
well advanced, Irish county mem- 
bers generally made their début in 
St. Stephen’s to vote for or against 
what were called the. Catholic 
claims, and Scotch to vote for 
or against certain bills con- 
nected with North Britain. The 
average numbers on divisions of 
majorities were about fifty, and of 
minorities from ten to _ thirty. 
After certain leading members of 
the Government, such as Canning, 
Huskisson, Robinson, Peel, and 
Copley had spoken ; and Tierney, 
Brougham, Lord Althorp, Mackin- 
tosh and Macdonald, Abercromby 
and William Lamb (afterwards 
Lord Melbourne), had replied, the 
debate in 1824 or in 1825 was as 
good as finished. On certain spe- 
cial questions there certainly were 
several members who raised de- 
bates, such as Sir Francis Burdett, 
Lambton, Lord John Russell, 
Creevy, Hobhouse, Sir James 
Graham, Dr. Lushington, Denman, 
John Williams, Sir John Newport, 
the Knight of Kerry, Rice, Buxton, 
Hume, and others. But these 
occasions were not numerous, On 
the Treasury benches, or behind 
them, there then sat a few men 
of great official knowledge, some 
of them eloquent and others 
possessing undoubted debating 
power. ‘These were Lord Palmer- 
ston, Charles Grant, Croker, Vesey 
Fitzgerald, Herries, Lord Binning, 
Frankland Lewis, Planta, and 
T. P. Courtenay. Even so far back 
as 1824, Sir John Copley, by his 
marvellous lucidity, manly bearing, 
polished sarcasm, and rare power 
of analysis, found always a willing 
audience in the House of Com- 
mons at a time when only two 
lawyers (but they were giants) ex- 
acted breathless attention. One of 
these was Henry Brougham, a man 
of infinite resources and variety, 
who addressed the House night 
after night; the other (an infre- 
quent speaker), Plunket, but who, 
when he did come forth on great 
questions, exhibited more concen- 
trated energy, and more of the 
unequalled combination of impas- 
sioned reasoning and vigorous de- 
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clamation, than any man of his 
time. Plunket drove wedge after 
wedge with increased velocity and 
force, like the seven strong anvil- 
men in Spenser's Fairy Queen, 
Within the five-and-thirty years 
that have since flown rapidly by, 
there have been at least ten Par- 
liaments, if not more, and some 
two hundred and fifty barristers 
have since entered the House of 
Commons, but among them all 
there has been no Brougham, no 
Plunket, no Copley. Follett and 
Roundell Palmer have been the 
nearest approaches toa Lyndhurst 
and Maule, afterwards Baron an 

Justice Maule, the nearest approach 
to a Plunket; but there has been 
none at all who for vigour, variety, 
and inexhaustible energy could be 
compared to the Megat emnibam, 
of 1824-5, the old member, in his 
best days, for Winchelsea. 

Lord Palmerston, in 1824-5, was 
beginning to come out strongly. 
He was well known to possess 
abundant stores of political and 
general information, and to be a 
smart and apt speaker. The then 
leader of the House of Commons— 
Canning—entertained a high opi- 
nion of him; an opinion which 
subsequent events have fully justi- 
fied. Charles Grant (since Lord 
Glenelg) was not a frequent, but 
always an eloquent speaker, taking 
large and general views ; and Wil- 
liam Lamb (afterwards Lord Mel- 
bourne) was distinguished for 
sound sense, shrewdness, and caus- 
ticity. Vesey Fitzgerald had a good 
deal the manner of an orator. 
Croker’s undoubted talents, readi- 
ness, and general information were 
marred by his offensiveness, pert- 
ness, not to say sauciness. 

Bellamy’s was in those days a 
place of the very pieasantest resort. 
Old George Byng, with his leather 
inexpressibles, SirJohn Sebright, Sir 
Thomas Gooch, and John Christian 
Curwen, of Workington-hall, Cum- 
berland, dressed in the same 
fashion, were wont to entertain 
strangers with their recollections 
of Pitt, Fox, Burke, Windham, and 
Sheridan. Sometimes Sir Robert 
Williams Vaughan, of Nannan, or 
Sir Thomas Winnington, of Stam- 
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ford-court, Worcestershire, both 
wearing long drab gaiters buttoned 
from the knee, would join in these 
conversations, contributing their 
mite of anecdote and reminiscence, 
I usually spent three nights in the 
week in + en days, by the favour 
of the Speaker, under the gallery, 
where I used to have for compa- 
nions many Westminster scholars, 
some of whom have since risen to 
eminence in the learned profes- 
sions. A tall, stout, elderly man, 
of the name of Frank Wright, 
of an imposing and dignified pre- 
sence, was one of the principal door- 
keepers of St. Stephen’s, to which 
he had been promoted from the 
situation of messenger, which he 
had filled twenty years previously. 
Wright had been a servant of 
Mr. Pitt; and before the House 
opened, and often when it was 
cleared of strangers, he used to 
entertain us youngsters with stories 
of the great man’s capacity for im- 
bibing port. ‘During a great field- 
day, said Wright, ‘I always had 
a supply of port at hand, that not 
a moment might be lost.’ The 
great debater, on whose shoulders 
the burden rested, used to come 
out when he needed stimulant, 
and drank his supplies in large 
tumblers. Another door-keeper, a 
much less pleasant and urbane 
man, whose name (if I be not mis- 
taken) was Giffard, used to nod 
assent to the tale of his brother 
janitor. Capital dinners were then 
to be had in the kitchen of the 
House. There was a choice of a 
dozen kinds of cold meats, of poul- 
try and hams, pork and mutton, 
of chops, steaks, and cutlets, for 
half-a-crown. This charge included 
potatoes, salad, and a quantum 
suficit of the very brightest and 
briskest amber beer. ‘The salads 
were superlatively crisp and juicy, 
and the dressing was so perfect 
that old Bellamy, a hard-featured 
but good-natured man, who was 
housekeeper and host, might have 
said with Scarron, 


J’ai fait forger une salade, 
A l'epreuve. 


Members in those days fre- 
quently dined in the kitchen, and 
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were waited on by serving women, 
dressed in town-print patterns, 
without our modern crinoline. The 
steak was put down on the gridiron 
on the brightest of cinder fires, 
coram populo, and you heard it 
hissing and crackling as its selvage 
and beautiful border of adipose 
matter stimulated to a white, but 
not too fierce heat the clear cine- 
ritious fire. Those were the times 
when steaks were cut from grass- 
fed beasts, whose flesh was succu- 
lent, before oilcake had been intro- 
duced as bovine provender, or Sir 
Robert Peel’s tariff had been thought 
of. Once done to a turn, the viand 
was placed before you by the wel- 
come waitress, and you felt that the 
House of Commons’ kitchen was a 
spot in which you might banish all 
suspicion and chase away every 
fear— 

Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto, 

Ogni vilta. 

The wine under that roof was as 
good as the food. The Chateaux 
Margaux, and more especially the 
Sauterne, was perfect—such wine 
as two famous wine-merchants of 
that day, members of the Lower 
House, relished and approved. 
These were Nathaniel Sneyd, mem- 
ber for Cavan county (who had im- 
bibed vast quantities of his own 
and other men’s claret), and Gene- 
ral Palmer, M.P. for Bath. It must 
be confessed that a great deal more 
of this House of Commons claret 
was consumed in 1825 than in 1860, 
though not so much as in the days 
of Pitt and Fox. Though there 
were one, two, and three-bottle 
men at Bellamy’s in 1824, yet there 
were no smokers amongst them. 
Smoking appears to have been 
much more generally introduced 
since 1840, when by the aid of 
steam and rail Englishmen gained 
a more easy intercourse with the 
Continent. 

Another place of refection within 
the curtilage of St. Stephen’s was 
Howard’s Coffee-house, which more 
sroperly belonged to the House of 

ords and the courts of law than 
to the House of Commons. This 
most comfortable of coffee-houses 
and taverns was burnt down on 
16th October, 1834, at the period 
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of the fire of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It was kept in 1824 and 
1825, as in 1834, by Howard, who 
had been clerk to Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, Howard’s Coffee-house was 
famous for its port and its exqui- 
site mutton-chops. It was much 
frequented by certain old peers, a 
few quiet members of the House of 
Commons, and members of the 
Chancery Bar practising before the 
House of Lords, such as Sir Charles 
Wetherall, Hart, Charles Warren, 
Bell, Heald, and Sugden (now 
Lord St. Leonards.) ‘ How is it 
your mutton-chops are so perfect 
surpassing those of Henley and 
Maidenhead? was constantly asked 
of old Howard. ‘Sir Vicary,’ he re- 
plied, ‘always enjoined me, whether 
in New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, or in 
Bedford-square, to have the chops 
cut from the neck, out of small 
mountainy, or (being himself a west 
countryman) out of Dartmoor mut- 
ton.’ He learned this secret from 
Drs. Davis and Heath, his contem- 

oraries at Eton, and for a butcher 

e patronized Britton of _ Eagle- 
place, Piccadilly, who always had 
a supply of Welsh, Dartmoor, and 
Southdown mutton, rejecting the 
turnip-fed meat of Norfolk and 
Northamptonshire. Howard, sen., 
is no longer in the land of the 
living, but his son now rents the 
coffee-house attached to the Queen’s 
Bench Court in Westminster-hall ; 
and he also manages the robing- 
rooms of barristers, making there- 
from a good income—an income 
which he well deserves as an intel- 
ligent and trustworthy man. 

Clubs in the time of George IV. 
were not half so numerous as now. 
The Travellers’ was then a small 
club near the British Institution, 
Pall-mall, with a good cook, but 
little accommodation for dinners ; 
and Crockford’s, the Windham, the 
Oxford and Cambridge, Army and 
Navy, the Carlton, the Reform, 
the Conservative, the Parthenon, the 
Garrick, the National, and twenty 
others, did not exist. Members who 
did not then dine at home, at 
the House, or at Brookes’s, White’s, 
Arthur’s, Boodle’s, or the Law Club 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, sometimes 
refected at the Grosvenor, Mount, 
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or Blenheim coffee-houses in Bond- 
street, none of which now exist, 
Exquisites and dandies used Long’s 
and the Clarendon, altogether more 
costly than the coffee-houses just 
named, The Grosvenor coffee-house 
used to be frequented by military 
members of the House of Commons 
and military men in general. It 
was kept by an Irishman named 
Molloy, who had been servant to 
the gallant Sir Thomas Picton. 
Molloy was a very popular land- 
lord, always bringing in the first 
dish and wine. His house was 
famed for what was called Roriz 
ort. Expenditure for dinners, 
reakfasts, and luncheons at clubs, 
coffee-houses, taverns, and hotels 
was then nearly double what it is 
now. The bill for a_ tolerable 
dinner, with fish and joint, &c., 
with half a pint of sherry and a 
int of ciaret, at a moderate coffee- 
ouse, ranged from 8s. 6d. to ros, 6d., 
or 128. Now, an M.P. or any 
other man may obtain equally good 
entertainment and cheer at a club 
for 4s. 6d. or 58., and dine perfectly 
on the joint, with a pint of ordinary 
claret or half a pint of sherry, for 
4s. or 4s. 6d. Young men about 
town dined in my juvenile days at 
the Blue Posts in Cork-street, 
famed for its steaks, its sherry, and 
its iced punch ; at Old Slaughter’s, 
in St. Martin’s-lane, at Webb’s 
hotel, Piccadilly, or at the Turk’s 
Head, in the Strand ; whilst those 
fond of theatricals frequented the 
Piazza coffee-house, or Joy’s, or 
Richardson’s in Covent-garden, or 
the New or Old Hummums. 
Suppers were at this season com- 
mon enough among all classes of 
men, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, brawls and riots in the 
streets. Z'om and Jerry was in full 
force at the Adelphi; and the 
fast young men in the army and 
navy, of the Inns of Court and 
of the Universities, emulated the 
style of life they saw placed before 
them on the stage. Dozens of ‘ Bob 
Logics’ appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan police courts of a morning for 
rioting and drunkenness, as ma 
be seen by reference to a work 
called Mornings at Bow-strect, culled 
from the columns of the Morning 
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Herald, a paper then distinguished 
for its graphic police reports. It 
must be admitted that between 
1824 and 1860 there is in this 
respect a vast improvement, 
owing in the greatest degree 
to a more elevated social mora- 
lity, and in part to the substitu- 
tion of the new police for the old 
Charlies, as the watchmen were 
then called. 

The change in the manners of 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and their 
assistants since 1824 and 1825, is 
very noteworthy. Tradesmen were 
then remarkable for their obse- 
quious and deferential politeness, 
and often for their servility, to 
persons of rank and fashion. The 
head of a house in Bond-street, 
Oxford-street, Piccadilly, or the 
Strand, would think nothing of 
coming out bare-headed in a driz- 
zling rain to wait on his carriage 
customers ; and the millionaires in 
the city were treated with equal if 
not with greater deference by the 
shopkeepers of Cheapside, the 
Poultry, and Aldersgate-street. 
Accounts were then sent in only 
once a-year; and the great tailor 
of that day, Stultz, allowed a two 
years’ credit, deducting fifteen per 
cent. if paid within a twelvemonth. 
Tradesmen then ate their frugal 
joints and drank their jug of ale 
at one, pees at nine o'clock, 
Their establishments were kept 
open till 10, 10}, and often till 11 
atnight. On the Sunday the state- 
lier first-class shopkeepers took 
in the John Bull, and the third 
and fourth-rate tradesmen Bell's 
Messenger, the News, Bell’s Life, 
the Observer, the Dispatch, and 
lobbett’s Register. Tradesmen of 
this ancient time were almost 
uniformly High Tories in politics, 
and rarely spelled over anything 
but the fashions, the details of a 
murder, a prize-fight, or the quota- 
tions of the produce markets, 
They were almost to a man oppo- 
nents of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Repeal of the Test Acts, 
and Reform, and to every measure 
of generous policy advocated for 
Ireland. The most inveterate pre- 
judices were then entertained 
against Irishmen, not merely 
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against Irish hodmen and servants, 
but against educated Irishmen. 
Every Hibernian was thought a 
knave or a fool, or a mere empty 
jester ; and the eccentric conduct 
of two Irish county members— Sir 
Frederick Flood, and Mr. Richard 
Martin of Galway—gave some cur- 
rency to the erroneous notion. 
There were only two Irishmen of 
any eminence then at the English 
Bar. Mr. Nolan, a man of great 
learning in his profession, of whom 
it wasdisparagingly said that he had 
the eeuiees of Hercules and the 
voice of Bathyllus ; the other, Mr. 
Isaac Espinasse, who had become 
deaf, and lost a portion of his busi- 
ness. There was not then a single 
Trishman on the bench or in large 
business as a barrister. Now four 
of the judges are Irish, and there 
are eight or nine Irishmen among 
the queen’s counsel and serjeants, 
some of them doing leading busi- 
ness, The late Solicitors-General 
to the Palmerston and Derby 
Governments were both Irish ; and 
some five or six years ago four of 
the six circuits were led by Jrish- 
men, a plain proof that the age of 
vulgar illiberality has passed. Five- 
and-thirty years ago there were 
only two eminent Irishmen sur- 
geons in London—Mr. George 
Vance and Mr. Anthony White ; 
and only one eminent physician, 
Sir Matthew Tierney. Now there 
are several, and the profession 
has recently had to mourn one, 
the late Dr. Todd. Abernethy, the 
celebrated surgeon, was also an 
Trishman by birth; but so strong 
was the prejudice against the Irish 
when he settled in London, at the 
close of the last century, that he 
called himselfa Scotchman, though 
born, as the late Mr. Vance told 
me, in the town of Belfast. We 
have greatly advanced in liberal 
feelings since those days. One of 
the most successful quacks of five- 
and-thirty years ago, however, was 
an Irishman without the least 
talent or pretension to merit. This 
was St. John Long, who failed as 
an engraver, but made a consider- 
able fortune as a rubber in Harley- 
street. His success was all the 
more extraordinary as he was a 
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person of a most forbidding aspect, 
and a confirmed stammerer. But 
lords and ladies thronged his door, 
and sought to be scoured, sham- 
pooed, and rubbed with his lotion, 
as thirty years before they had 
crowded into the rooms of ‘ Celes- 
tial-bed Graham, so graphically 
described by Mathias in his Pur- 
suits of Literature. 

Artisans and tradesmen of any 
means obtained much larger prices 
for their handiwork five-and- 
thirty years ago than now. A 
well-built coat, trousers, or boots 
commanded strange fancy prices. 
£5 10s, or £6 were then given toa 
fashionable tailor for a frock-coat, 
£2 10s, or £2 15s. for trousers ; and 
the hat which you can now obtain 
for 17s. 6d. or 18s,, cost in the olden 
and golden time from 32s. to 353s. 
The tailors’ bills of the aristocratic 
youth of that day rivalled in length 
and in amount those of a monarch 
who, as Prince and Regent, was 
equally extravagant. 

In my youthful days the charge 
for hair-cutting at Truefitt’s in 
Bond-street, was half-a-crown ; and 
I have heard Lieut.-General Wil- 
liam Thornton, of Grosvenor-gate, 
and of Brockhall (who from his 
love of waltzing was called Gene- 
ral of the Volscians), say that 
in his early days the charge made 
by Sugden and Blake (whom True- 
fitt succeeded) for hair-cutting was 
a crown, This was in 1812, 
thirteen years before the time I 
allude to, when every gentleman 
wore hair-powder, as their fathers 
before them wore cocked hats, wigs, 
swords, and buckles. The dispo- 
sition of London shopkeepers in 
these days, as I observed, was to 
cling to authority, and to support 
the Government. With the excep- 
tion of Francis Place the tailor, 
Alderman Waithman, and Sheriff 
Parkins the coachmaker, almost 
all the well-to-do shopkeepers, as 
a general rule, professed the poli- 
tical opinions of their wealthy 
customers. Most of the aldermen 
were, like Sir William Curtis, Sir 
Charles Flower, Sir John Shaw, 
and Alderman Venables, High 
Tories; and there were few of 
them who did not play sad havoc 
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with the king’s English at public 
meetings or at wardmotes. 

Five-and-thirty years ago there 
appeared to be a line of demarca- 
tion drawn between the City and 
the West-end. Many of the prin- 
cipal merchants, bankers, and 
brewers, lived in Bedford or Russell- 
square, Great Russell-street, Bed- 
ford-row, or in the parish of Blooms- 
bury ; whilst others dwelt in John- 
street, Doughty-street, King’s-road, 

ueen-square, or Fitzroy-square. 

hers of great wealth lived in 
their places of business, in Leman- 
street, Goodman’s-fields, Wellclose- 
square, Aldersgate-street, Broad- 
street, or Austinfriars. Others, 
again, rusticated at Mile-end-green, 
Tottenham, Enfield, Edmonton, 
Streatham, Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, Kingston-on-Thames, South- 
te, Stamford-hill, West Ham, 
ichmond, Cobham, &c, The 
number of merchants, bankers, and 
traders, living in fashionable 
streets five or six and thirty years 
ago, could be counted by scores ; 
now they may be counted by hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, The 
wealthy Jews, with half-a-dozen 
exceptions, such as the Rothschilds, 
Montefiores, &c., then lived in the 
city orsuburbs ; whereas now Jews 
muster strongly in all the fashion- 
able West-end quarters, and are 
seen in the parks in well-appointed 
equipages, and on thoroughbred 
horses. The city men, who in 
those days slept or lodged west- 
ward, were wafted to Finsbury, 
Aldersgate-street, Broad-street, or 
St. Mary Axe, by stages which 
stood at the corner of York-place, 
New-road, and at Tyburn-turnpike. 
The charge inside to the Bank was 
two shillings, outside one shilling. 
There were no cabs, or broughams, 
or busses in those days, and a 
journey in a lumbering coach from 
yde-park-corner or Hamilton- 
lace to the Bank cost four shil- 
ings. Glorious times those for 
hackneymen and job-masters. 

The bench of Bishops in the 
reign of George IV. did not attend 
in any great force in the House of 
Lords. There were seldom on an 
average more than three or four 
prelates in the House, and eight 
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was considered an important num- 
ber on a division. In 1824-25, 
there was but one Liberal Bichon 
Dr. Bathurst (Bishop of Norwich), 
who was educated at New College, 
Oxford. For many years he was 
the only spiritual Peer who voted 
for Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
or any advanced measure of a 
Liberal tendency. Amongst the 
clergy and fellows of colleges the 
advocates of Liberal measures were 
extremely few. These were old 
Dr. Parr, Sydney Smith, and the 
Rev. George Adam Brown, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
one of the chaplains of the Duke 
of Sussex, and a few others 
now forgotten. What a change 
within five-and-thirty years. The 
progress of Liberal Sling and 
more enlightened and comprehen- 
sive political views on the part 
of the right rev. bench is quite 
marvellous. The Whatelys, Thirl- 
walls, Wilberforces, Fitzgeralds, 
Griffins, and Higginses are men be- 
ond their age in the principles of 
egislation and the science of 
government. Among the heads 
of houses and clergy, the names of 
Whewell, Scott, Liddell, Trench, 
Kingsley, Maurice, and hundreds 
of others may be cited, as among 
the foremost in forwarding every 
comprehensive and Liberal require- 
ment of the age. 

Among the Bar, there are always 
a greater number of enlarged and 
liberal thinkers than among the 
Clergy. But in 1824, liberal and 
broad-thinking barristers might be 
counted on the fingers. There were 
scarcely above a dozen among the 
prominent men—such was the po- 
tently benumbing influence which 
Lord Eldon exercised on the pro- 
fession. These were Serjeant Lens, 
Scarlett, Hart, Brougham, Den- 
man, Abercromby, John Williams 
Adam, Campbell, Jervis (father of 
the late Sir John Jervis), Pepys, 
Pearson, Horne, Samuel — 
Phillips, Erskine, Turton, an 
Henry Cooper. Barristers dressed, 
in and out of court, in 1824, much 
more formally than now. Most of 
the leaders in Chancery appeared 
in shorts and black silk stockings, 
and all sitting in the front rows, 
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whether wearing the coif or a silk 
gown, were dressed in suits of 
black, with trousers of the same 
colour. Every barrister and every 
physician then wore a white cravat, 
and you never witnessed, aS may 
sometimes be seen now, advocates 
addressing the courts with coloured 
waistcoats and trousers of every 
motley hue, There was much more 
formality in the olden time than 
at present, and there seemed to be 
a more impassable line of demarca- 
tion between the professions of 
barrister and attorney. There were 
not then above half-a-dozen barris- 
ters who had commenced in the 
subordinate profession; whereas 
now there are ten times the num- 
ber of barristers who in early life 
have practised as attorneys, and 
a very large number who are the 
sons, brothers, or nephews of at- 
torneys. In 1824 there was scarcely 
a leader of a circuit who had not 
an university degree. Now more 
than one-half the leaders of circuits 
are not members of any university. 
In 1824 not more than half-a-dozen 
men at the Bar lived at the West- 
end of the town, among whom were 
Copley, Scarlett, Brougham, and 
Campbell. The future Lords Abin- 
ger and Campbell then lived in 

ew-street, Spring-gardens, and 
the future Lor Brougham in Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, while Sir 
John Copley resided in his pre- 
sent house (which had been his 
father’s residence), in George-street, 
Hanover-square. He left this in- 
deed, shortly after he had been 
appointed Chief Baron, for Hyde- 
vark-terrace ; but when reappointed 

ord Chancellor by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1834, returned to George- 
street, remarking that he had worse 
luck since he left. The barristers 
in large practice lived, in the 
period of which I speak, in a dis- 
trict which would now be called 
western-central, Serjeant Lens, the 
great practitioner in the Common 
Pleas, had his house in Montagu- 
lace, .Russell-square; Sugden, a 
eading man in Chancery, in Guil- 
ford-street, in which locality Ser- 
jeants Wilde and Andrews ae re- 
sided; Gurney, Harrison,and Adam, 
the great Parliamentary counsel, the 
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Hon. Thomas Erskine, and Starkie, 
all lived in Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
Taunton in Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet- 
street, and Denman in Russell- 
square ; Thesiger (with Frederick 
Roe, one of the most inveterate 
dancers of those days), then rising 
into eminence at the Surrey sessions 
(where he succeeded to the business 
of Turton, who went to Bengal), lived 
= — narnia Sy then 
in Montagu-place, Russell-square ; 
while Wane Kelly was aed 
in Bedford-place. Jonathan Raine 
and Frederick Pollock both dwelt 
in Bedford-row; and Mr. James 
Parke (now Lord Wensleydale), 
with Treslove, Serjeants Storks 
and Heath, and the present Sir 
George Rose, then a_ practis- 
ing barrister, in Gower-street, al- 
most every house in which was 
tenanted by a counsel or a soli- 
citor. Fourteen years previously— 
namely, in 1810—men of higher 
rank resided in Gower-street. I 
have heard a brother official of the 
present First Minister of the Crown 
say, that when Viscount Palmer- 
ston was Secretary of War, just 
fifty —— ago, he resided at No. 
16, Upper Gower-street, a locality 
then quite legal. 

The judges, in 1824, mixed much 
less in general society than they do 
now. With the exception of the 
Lord Chancellor (Eldon) and the 
Vice-Chancellor (Sir John Leach), 
all of them wore a dress as distinc- 
tive as that of bishops. You re- 
cognised a judge in the street by 
his three-cornered hat, his black 
shorts, silk stockings, and shoes, 
sometimes shining with silver 
buckles. I have before me now, as 
though it were yesterday, the tall 
and stately figure of Sir Robert 
Graham, a Baron of the Exchequer, 
marching down Oxford-street on 
his way homeward to Bedford- 
square, Ever and anon he stops to 

e a pinch from a large golden 
snuff-box. Sir John Bayley, -too, 
mounts his horse with a three- 
cornered hat, drawing over the 
black silk stockings before he 
leaves court a pair of black boots, 
which reach to the knee. Of the 
twelve judges in the days I de- 
scribe, eight dwelt in Bedford and 
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Russell squares, one in Montagu- 
place, one in Bedford-row, and one in 
Great George-street, Westminster. 
The Chancellor (Eldon) had for 
some years previously lived in 
Hamilton-place ; but a very few 
years before, his residence was at 
32, Bedford-square, a large house 
with stone facings. Sir John Leach, 
the Vice-Chancellor, was in South- 
street, Park-lane, and might be 
daily seen in the Park, from half- 
past four to six, taking his airing 
onasmall cob, He was the petit 
maitre and muscadin among the 
judges, though his origin was 
umble, he having been in early life 
an architect’s clerk. Several bar- 
risters in considerable practice lived 
at this time in chambers at the inns 
of court, where they were wont to 
give dinners, Some among them 
occasionally entertained the judges, 
I remember dining myself when a 
student with a Welsh judge and 
king’s counsel at his chambers 
in the Middle Temple, and more 
than one of the judges was of the 
arty. The host, who was a bache- 
or, lived in good style, keeping 
his carriage, and liberally en- 
tertaining the Bar. The style of 
living at judges and barristers’ 
tables then was not devoid of gentle- 
manly elegance, but at the same 
time was quite solid and substantial. 
There were the turbot and the 
saddle of mutton, with a giblet or 
a mock-turtle soup, and port, sherry, 
Madeira, and claret. There were 
not the attempts at variety, fashion, 
and recherché cookery as now, or the 
number of livery servants which 
appear at the present day. 
sarristers then frequented coffee- 
houses more than they do now. 
Both Chancery and Common Law 
barristers often dined at that 
excellent specimen of the old 
English coffee-house (still extant) 
the Gray’s Inn coffee-house, High 
Holborn, famed for its venison and 
port. Wetherall and Jockey Bell, 
Denman and Pepys, and other 
leaders of the Chancery and Com- 
mon Law bars, often fed there; as 
well as Joseph Chitty, the cele- 
brated pleader and legal author. 
There also, almost daily out of term, 
took his six o'clock meal Robert 
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Espinasse, who with Chitty and 
Blicke had more legal pupils in 
their chambers than any other three 
pleaders in the profession. The 
coffee-house at the corner of Searle- 
street, called Wills’s,was also greatly 
frequented by Chancery leaders; 
whilst juniors both at the Com- 
mon Law and Chancery bars used 
M‘Niven’s (now a_ public-house), 
and the Feathers and Wheatsheaf 
in Hand-court. In the time of 
which I speak (1824), Chancery 
barristers were necessitated to dine 
in the vicinity of Lincoln’s-inn, for 
the Rolls Court sat only in the 
evening from eight to ten o'clock, 
and the then Master of the Rolls 
(Sir Thomas Plumer) lived in the 
Rolls-house, Chancery-lane. If I 
mistake not, Lord Gifford continued 
the evening’s sittings ; and it was 
not till Sir John Singleton Copley 
was made Master of the Rolls in 
1826, that the court sat in the 
morning. One of the most accom- 
plished and learned physicians in 

ondon, who is fourteen or fifteen 
years my senior, tells me that in 
1810 and 1811, when he was a 
student, as I was in 1824-5, he 
very much frequented the courts of 
law, and that the costume of bar- 
risters was more strictly formal 
and ceremonious than in 1824-5. 
No king’s counsel then thought of 
appearing in court unless in full 
dress, with silk stockings and shoes. 
It is now different. 

Of the fifteen Common Law and 
the seven Equity judges, there is 
now but one who lives at what was 
considered the legal end of the 
town thirty years ago (Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock), and he abides in 
that fine old house, with a stone 
front and a superabundance of win- 
dows, called Queen-square House, 
Bloomsbury. The judges now in- 
habit Mayfair, Eaton-square, Eaton- 
place, Park-crescent, and other lo- 
calities, some of which had no 
existence thirty years ago ; for let 
it be remembered that in 1825 
Belgrave-square did not exist ; that 
Eaton-square was not finished on 
one side; that Wilton-street was 
not finished; and that Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Gloucester and 
Sussex-squares, and Hyde-park- 
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terrace and gardens had not been 
commenced, probably had not been 
thought of. The. leaders and 
juniors of the Bar follow my lords 
the judges, and mostly live in 
modish neighbourhoods. ‘ Fashion,’ 
as Bacon a, ‘is a blast that goeth 
and cometh; and opinions and 
fashions have greatly changed 
within five-and-thirty years. Judges 
and barristers mix now more in the 
beau monde than they did in 1824-5, 
and infinitely more than they did 
in 1811. Withal we have not a 
Stowell, a Sir William Grant, an 
Eldon, an Ellenborough, an Abbott, 
or a Holroyd on the bench; ora 
Romilly, a Piggott, a Lens, a Scar- 
lett, a Copley, or a Brougham at 
the bar. There is not an advocate 
now existing to be compared in elo- 
quence and energy with Erskine or 
Brougham in their best days, or to 

be measured with what Curran and 
Bushe and Plunket were in Ire- 

land within the memory of men 

not very old. Nor does there seem 

any great likelihood of better days. 

Roundell Palmer and Sir H. 

Cairns are able, learned, and elo- 

quent men, and the present Attor- 

ney-General is in many respects a 

marvellous man, as Sir Alexander 

Cockburn was an eloquent and 

ardent man when at the bar; but 

none of them are to be named in 

the same year with Erskine or 

Brougham—with Romilly, Scarlett, 

Maule, or Follett. It is the delibe- 
rate opinion of so learned a lawyer 

and so accomplished a scholar as 

Sir John Coleridge, late a distin- 
guished judge of the Queen’s Bench, 
that the place of Scarlett at the bar 
has never been filled, not even by 
the late Sir William Follett. With 
a little variation, the French lines 
may be quoted on this subject— 


N os péres plus méchans que n’etaient nos 
aieux, 

Ont eu pour successeurs des enfans plus 
coupables, 

Qui seront remplacés par de pires neveux. 


In some things it must be ad- 
mitted, the judges and Bar are im- 
pone Judges are infinitely less 
oigoted than they were, both in re- 


ligion and_ politics. They are less 
prone to lean to prerogative and 
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authority now than they were in 
former times, and are not such 
fiery partisans as they were wont 
to be of the existing system; but 
in professional learning and capa- 
city we have no Grants, tion 
Eldons, Ellenboroughs, and Lynd- 
hursts. It is the duty of a remi- 
niscent to use the memory of the. 
past fairly and tenderly, and not to 
allow recent events or passing oc- 
currences to obliterate the fame of 
great magistrates, advocates, and 
lawyers who are altogether gone, 
or who, still living, have completed 
their allotted task. ‘Young men 
may be happy by hope,’ says Bacon, 
‘why should not older and more 
sequestered men by remembrance? 

Sganarelle, in the Médecin malgré 
lui, tells us that ‘ La médecine c’est 
le metier le meilleur de tout, car 
soit qu’on passe bien ou soit qu’on 
passe mal, on est toujours payé de 
méme sorte. Be this as it may, I 
apprehend there have been as many 
changes within thirty-five years 
in the domestic, professional, and 
social life of physicians and sur- 
geons as among barristers. I well 
remember old Sir William Blizard, 
with his gold-headed cane, tight 
pantaloons, silk stockings, and sil- 
ver shoe-buckles, living in Devon- 
shire-square in the City ; Clive, the 
master of Astley Cooper, in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields ; Abernethy, in Bed- 
ford-row, within a door of Justice 
Borough ; John Pearson in Golden- 
square ; and Astley Cooper in New- 
street, Spring-gardens, to which 
place he removed from the City a 
few years before I became .ac- 
quainted with him. John Pearson, 
Abernethy, Sir Henry Halford, 
George Vance, Dr. Prout, and seve- 
ral others, dressed in 1824 and 1825 
in the old style of medical men of 
the last century. Physicians and 
surgeons at the period I speak of 
had their houses about Spring- 
gardens, Sackville-street, Hanover- 
square, and Piccadilly, or in Broad- 
street, New Bridge-street, or Fins- 
bury-square in the City. 

Surgeons in that day, with few 
exceptions, had no very profound 
knowledge of medicine, and M.D.’s 
no very great knowledge of surgery. 
A great improvement has since 
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taken place. Sir Benjamin Brodie 
has, as his patients know, a perfect 
knowledge of medicine; and our 
first-rate medical men, such as 
Latham, Watson, Elliotson, Sir 
Henry Holland, Seymour, Bur- 
rowes, Kirkes, etc., are excellent 
anatomists. Five-and-thirty—still 
more, eight-and-thirty—years ago 
there was a stereotyped system of 
prescribing, thus— 


Pil. hydrargyri, 
Ex. coloc. comp., etc. 


varied with calomel, scammony, 
Plummer’s pill, and James’s powder. 

This mode has been long aban- 
doned ; and medical practitioners 
both in London and Dublin, an 
more especially in the latter city, 
employ most of the new medicines 
and remedies in vogue in Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin. The stereo- 
typed system, I am told by an 
eminent physician of the present 
day, my excellent friend Elliotson, 
was carried to such an extent 
by a physician in the City some 
forty years ago, that he had three 
or four, or it may be half a dozen, 
formulas printed on slips of paper. 
To these he appended this initials, 
the day of the month, the name of 
the patient, and perhaps some 
medicament which occurred to him 
at the moment of consultation un- 
der the special circumstances, In 
seeing five-and-twenty patients a 
day at home and abroad, more than 
two hours were thus saved by 
adopting these printed formule, 
thereby avoiding the labour of writ- 
ing. The contrivance was at length 
blown upon and ridiculed, either 
by some medical journal or by some 
of the doctor’s professional bre- 
thren, and he in consequence lost a 
great portion of his business. In 
my early days of 1824, some physi- 
cians who have since attained great 
eminence had residences, like the 
Bar of that day, in the western-cen- 
tral district. 

Our habits of industry, our free 
Government, secured by public 
order and public faith, threw great 
property into the hands of the 
great merchants, capitalists, and 
bankers, in the days of George IV. 
The East and West Indian and 
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shipping interests were then most 
important ones; and East and 
West Indian, as well as Russian 
merchants, and great shipowners, 
lived in great style in Portland- 
place, Harley-street, Langham- 
place, and occasionally in still more 
fashionable neighbourhoods. The 
Barings, Haldimands, Lubbocks, 
Mannings, Raikeses, Pattisons, 
Majoribanks, Wigrams, Astells, 
Thorntons, Irvings, Dents, Hol- 
fords, Baileys, Baillies, Wards, 
Whitmores, and Wilsons, then 
played great parts in the social 
world ; and together with a num- 
ber of retired Nabobs and civil and 
military servants from the East, 
contributed not a little to the 
splendour of London. Since those 
days the West Indian estates and 
properties have fallen immensely 
in value. In fact, the returns are 
infinitely small, sometimes ni, and 
the wealthy Indian nabob is now 
an unknown character. The emo- 
luments of civil and military ser- 
vants in the East have also been 
much reduced within the last 
twenty or thirty years; and, irre- 
spective of these things, much of 
the East and West India trade 
which was carried on in London 
has been transferred since 1825 to 
Liverpool, and a portion of it to 
Bristol, Glasgow, and Belfast. In 
lieu of East and West Indian, 
Turkey, Russian, and American 
merchants, we now have railway 
undertakers, managers, contractors, 
directors, and shareholders, a new 
and important interest, which has 
risen to a colossal height within 
the last twenty years. Thousands 
of speculators in these and other 
schemes, with little or no capital 
have made large fortunes ; and 
many stockbrokers and jobbers 
without the Exchange, and stock- 
brokers’ and jobbers’ clerks who in 
1835 were of humble and lowly 
fortunes, are now almost mil- 
lionaires. These fortunate indi- 
viduals occupy villas and houses 
in the Regent’s-park, St. John’s- 
wood, Belgravia, Hyde-park-ter- 
race, Kensington Palace-gardens, 
and all the choicest localities. 
Some of them have fine houses in 
the metropolitan counties, have 
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obtained admission into certain 
societies, and may be members of 
some new clubs. They are nearly 
all partisans of the Emperor of the 
French and his domestic system, 
and some among them went over 
to congratulate him in 1852. They 
are essentially different in status, 
education, and character from the 
great British merchant, banker, 
broker, or capitalist of former days. 
The merchant banker or capitalist 
of the olden times was remark- 
able for patriotism and pure British 
feeling, while a great many of the 
dabblers in foreign railway shares 
and scrip are men of so cosmopo- 
litan a complexion that they are, 
to use the caus of Canning, 
‘friends of every country but their 
own. A very great number of 
wealthy colonists of New South 
Wales and the Australias, who have 
earned competent fortunes, have 
within the last four or five years 
come to reside in London; but 
these gentlemen, though active, in- 
telligent, energetic, and inordi- 
nately ambitious, do not supply 
the void created by the almost 
extinct East and West India inte- 
rests. Theirsocial commerce is not 
always pleasant. It is too brusque 
and go-ahead. 

At Tattersall’s and Newmarket, 
there was much more betting in 
1824-5, than at the present moment, 
and there were ten times the num- 
ber of levanters. Newmarket 
indeed seems a national institution; 
for it cannot be forgotten that 
Macaulay’s hero, William, visited 
it the year after the Revolution, 
not to indulge his own taste, but to 
please his subjects. The ring was 
also much more attended by the 
members of the aristocracy in 
1824-5 than in 1860. Scarcely a 
month elapsed without a prize- 
fight, and not a week without a 
cock-fight, a dog-fight, or rat-baiting 
by the famous dog Billy. The 
Sunday papersfive-and-thirty years 
ago were filled with accounts of 
prize-fights and sparring bouts, on 
which huge sums were lost and 
won. Men of rank and position 
were then hand-and-glove with 
boxing-men, and used to regularly 
attend meetings of the fancy at 
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Crawley Downs and at taverns in 
Holborn and the Haymarket, 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London was 
wholly dedicated to these subjects, 
and Bell's Life was in great part. In 
the days of Pepys, bear-gardens 
and bowling-greens were popular ; 
and even so late as the time of 
Pope, we find him describing two 
brothers of different habits thus: 


F loved the Senate, Hocley Hole 
his brother, 
Like in all else as one pea to another. 


The speeches of Windham and 
the publication of Bowxiana had, 
antecedently to 1824, greatly fos- 
tered the taste for prize-fights. 
Even the death of a young Etonian, 
killed in a fair stand-up fight with 
a boy of the same form, did not 
discourage ‘the manly sport,’ to 
use the language of the noble lord 
the M.P. for Tiverton. 

The ring, like the turf, has greatly 
declined of late years; not to the 
decay of manly sports, for cricket, 
golf, single-stick, fencing, foot-ball, 
hockey, running, leaping, rackets, 
and swimming, are now more gene- 
rally cultivated than of yore. 
Among the better classes, too, the 
a game of tennis is more gene- 
rally played. This is a change for 
the better. It must also be ad- 
mitted that the rise and progress 
of railroads has put an end to the 
system of gentlemen driving stage 
coaches. In 1824-5, there was 
scarcely a line of road which had 
not its gentleman whip, sometimes 
indeed its titled whip. The tip of 
these gentlemen coachmen for a 
friend or schoolfellow, outside or 
inside, was a crown or half-a-crown. 
Who does not remember Stephen- 
son, who was brought up at Eton, 
and resided at Dame Angelo’s? 
Who does not remember the son of 
a baronet in a midland county, or 
a baronet in persona, who touched 
his hat and took his crown or half- 
crown as willingly as old Tom 
Bowers, the oldest professional 
whip on the Oxford road, or as 
Harry Cracknell, the youngest ? 

It must also be admitted that 
the light literature of 1860 has 
immeasurably the advantage of 
the light literature of 1824-5, or 
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even of 1830-2. No one would 
now read the trashy three-volume 
novels published by Colburn at 
£1 118. 6d., purporting to be, and 
often really written, by persons of 
title. People would not now read 
with such zest the Memoirsof Harriet 
Wilson, This book then created quite 
a furor, and its French phrases were 
thought perfectly marvellous. The 
author or compiler of this work 
was a discreditable clergyman, 
called Parson Ambrose, who spent 
most of his time in the King’s 
Bench Prison. Respectable persons 
did not then refuse to acknowledge 
this man’s acquaintance in public; 
now he would be universally 
shunned. In the days I am allud- 
ing to, there were not a few fast 
clergymen. Now, a fast clergyman 
is the rare exception. In 1824-5, 
many of our senators and of our 
magnates rarely or never entered a 
church. Lord Eldon said that 
though he was a great prop and 
buttress of the Church externally, 
he seldom had time to enter within 
its walls ; and some eminent judges 
of that day, and many eminent 
lawyers and physicians, followed 
Lord Eldon’s example. It is not 
so now. Though people do not 
frequent church as often as in 
the days of William and Mary and 
Anne, yet there is a much more 
general attendance of all classes at 
church than in 1824-5. In the 
days of William and Mary, the 
young, the gay, those living the 
most in the world, all went regu-. 
larly to church twice every Sunday. 

In the appendix to Reed’s Life of 
Tillotson, it will be seen that Til- 

lotson, while a young man at Cam- 

bridge during the Protectorate, 

generally heard four sermons every 

Lord’s day, besides the weekly lec- 

tures at Trinity Church on Wednes- 

days.* We do not say that this is 

so now; but we do say that for 

every one who went to church on 

Sunday thirty-five years ago, there 

are five-and-twenty who go regu- 

larly to church now all the year 

round, without exception. Profane 

swearing and obscene conversation, 
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common enough in 1824, have 
ceased among the better classes, 
Duelling was very rife so late as 
two-and-thirty years ago. It is 
within the remembrance of some 
living statesmen that Fox and 
Adam, Pitt and Tierney, fought 
duels in the early part of the pre- 
sent century; but it is not so 
generally known to the public that 
Lord Castlereagh oa Canning 
fought each other in duel in 1809— 
that Mr. Canning challenged Mr. 
Hobhouse in 1818, challenged Mr. 
Hume shortly afterwards, and chal- 
lenged Sir Francis Burdett in 1821. 
As little is it known that the staid 
and decorous Peel challenged Mr. 
O’Connell in 1812, and that the 
great Duke of Wellington actually 
fought a duel with the late Earl of 
Winchilsea in 1829. Many of the 
present generation, doubtless, also 
forget that the present Marquis of 
Londonderry fought M. de Melcy 
about twenty years ago, that Lord 
Alvanley challenged Mr. O'Connell 
somewhere about 1834, and that 
shortly afterwards Xi. Disraeli 
sent first a defiant message to the 
deceased agitator, and subsequently 
a cartel to his son. These follies 
are happily exploded, and nobody 
would now think of fighting a 
duel unless in the desperate cases 
of the seduction of a wife, of a 
daughter, or a sister, happily be- 
coming rarer daily. This is a great 
gain, not merely in a Christian but 
in a civilized sense, and for it we 
are in a great degree indebted to 
the 7'imes newspaper, which fully 
a quarter of a century ago boldly 
took its stand against duelling. 
The mention of the Z'imes induces 
me to say a word of the newspaper 
press of 1824-5, and 1860, In 
1828 there were five influential 
and some minor morning papers in 
London. These were the 7Z'imes, 
Chronicle, Post, Herald, and the 
Morning Journal, then not very 
long established by the ultra Tories. 
There were three influential even- 
ing papers, the Courier, Globe and 
Traveller, and Standard. There 
were eight considerable Sunday 
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papers—namely, the Examiner, 
Observer, John Bull, Sunday Times, 
Bell's Life, Bells Messenger, Dis- 
patch, and Age. These organs of 
public opinion, whether daily, even- 
ing, or weekly, are wonderfully 
improved, whether we regard paper, 
type, size, form, and the manual or 
material getting up, or the taste, 
tact, judgment, good tone, and 
literary ability with which they 
are conducted. The 7Z'imes is now 
nearly three times the size it was 
in 1824, whilst its leaders and 
essays are twice as numerous and 
written with much more informa- 
tion than in the olden time. 
Within the last twenty years this 
journal has pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished itself by its literary 
criticisms and reviews, and by its 
excellent and varied correspondence 
from every quarter of the globe. 

Five-and-thirty years ago there 
were not probably more than four 
or five writers of leaders in the 
leading journal ; now there are at 
least double the number, besides 
literary and artistic critics of un- 
doubted competency. Five-and- 


thirty years ago there was no par- 


liamentary summary, and no arti- 
cles on the debate of the evening 
before, whether in the Lords or 
Commons; a day being generally 
allowed to intervene for the hand- 
ling of such questions. Now the 
debate in the Lords or Commons 
on the Monday is followed by a 
leader on the Tuesday, at however 
late an hour it may conclude— 
leaders sometimes distinguished by 
a mastery of the subjects, and al- 
ways by literary ability and 
considerable general information. 
The wonderful correspondence of 
the Z'imes from Central Italy and 
Turin (written by the same able 
hand) is distinguished by the high- 
est literary ability, and by the most 
varied knowledge of the subject. 
The correspondence from Vienna, 
Calcutta, and Morocco should be 
studied by any one who desires to 
know what is going on in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. It is possible, 
however, that the art of parliamen- 
tary reporting has retrograded. It 
certainly appears to me that the 
debates of 1824-25 are better re- 
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ported in the Chronicle and Times 
of those years than any debates of 
the present day. The debaters, it 
is true, were generally more elo- 
quent than the speakers of this 
time. In 1825-26, and 27, the 
leaders of the Chronicle were almost 
exclusively written by the editor, 
the late Mr. Black. Such leaders 
would not be tolerated a week in 
the present day. They were made 
up chiefiy of crude extracts from 
old booksand pamphlets, pamphlets 
written, some of them, a century or 
two before. Some of these leaders 
were ingenious, but more of them 
were crude and ill digested. The im- 
provement in the moral tone of the 
— between 1824 and 1860 may 
e discerned by glancing at the 
Sunday papers of the former time. 
The John Bull, Age, or Satirist of 
1825, 1832, or 1838 would not be 
endured now for a second week. 
Editors of newspapers, writers, and 
parliamentary reporters were great 
frequenters of coffee-houses and 
taverns five-and-thirty years ago. 
They patronized the Turk’s Head 
in the Strand, the Dog in 
Holywell-street, the Crown op- 
osite Drury-lane Theatre, the 
Times Club in May’s-buildings, 
St. Martin’s-lane, and Fendall’s 
Hotel in Palace-yard ; and such of 
them as had a theatrical taste the 
Wrekin in Broad-court, Covent- 
garden. This house was one of the 
haunts of Kean. Here fast young 
men of rank used to sup with 
him, and some of the writers 
of the press were often of the 
arty. Inno profession, however, 
oe there been a greater moral pro- 
gress within five-and-thirty years 
than on the stage. We have no 
such actors as in 1824-25. No 
Kean, no Young, no Charles Kemble, 
no Munden, no Dowton, no Emery, 
no Jack Johnson, no Knight, no 
Mathews, no William Farren ; no 
Mrs. Glover, no Mrs. Davenport, 
no Miss O'Neill, no Miss Kelly, no 
Miss Stephens. But we have re- 
spectable performers on and off the 
stage, gentlemen and gentlewomen 
distinguished for discretion, good 
conduct, temperance, and the high- 
est moral culture. 
Shopmen, mechanics, and servants 
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of all kinds have made immense 
progress since 1824 in mental cul- 
ture. Whether they have made 
an equal progress in moral culture 
is more arguable. It seems to 
me there is not that respect and 
affection—not to say reverence—for 
employers and wmiAsters which 
existed in the olden time. There 
is more of self-assertion—more of 
independent feeling, occasionally 
bordering on the davssez aller, if not 
on carelessness or indifference. No 
class of people have benefited 
during the last forty years in the 
same degree as the humbler classes. 
Their lot has been continually im- 
proving ; they have been for many 
a long year treading on the heels 
of those immediately above them; 
while their immediate superiors up 
to a certain social standing have 
been advancing in a like ratio. 
This is not so with the educated 
and professional classes. While 
the shopman, artisan, and domestic 
servant have been advancing on 
the shopkeeper, employer, manu- 
facturer, and professional classes, 
the professional classes have not 
marched onward, remaining in 
statu quo, remaining educated, well- 
informed gentlemen. This is the 
ne plus ultra of progress. 

ilroads, no doubt, have greatly 
benefited the raw material of 
labour since their institution, but 
railroads have probably rendered 
domestic servants more changeful 
and inconstant in their servitude. 
Gentlemen resident at Brighton, 
Cheltenham, Leamington, Hastings, 
Bath, and other watering-places, 
say it is now difficult to cn a 
domestic servant for any length of 
time. The facilities of ese ae ba 
give them the desire of change, and 
they embrace it. Even though 
they remain in their service, masters 
and mistresses say that excursion- 
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trains occasionally tempt them to 
roam, and lead them into unde- 
sirable company. Foreign travel 
has also considerably increased 
among clerks and shopmen, and 
also among the better class of 
servants who travel with their 
masters and mistresses, It may be 
well doubted whether this increased 
intercourse with the Continent has 
improved the subordinate ranks 
and humbler classes. In 1824 it 
took three days’ travelling night 
and day to reach Paris, and often 
a week's posting and sleeping on 
the road. The cost of a journey to 
Paris then in the cheapest way was 
about £6 10s,; now you can go to 
Paris in eleven hours at an expense 
of 20s, or 30s. Whether this un- 
restrained intercourse with our 
neighbours is highly beneficial in a 
moral point of view remains to be 
proved. 

I am not quite sure that the 
facilities of foreign travel have 
very much benefited those in a 
higher position than servants and 
clerks; for it seems to me that in 
the old days of posting, when 
travelling was difficult and expen- 
sive, the literature and languages 
of the Continent were better un- 
derstood and more relished by the 
upper classes than they are now. 

ow these benefits are more gene- 
rally diffused, but diffusion has not 
added to depth. Every one has a 
scrap, a mouthful of a foreign 
language ; but where are the men 
of these last twenty years ‘tho- 
rough’ in the knowledge of foreign 
languages and literature? We can- 
not alter the past, and we can only 
now modify the present. Wherein 
we differ from and surpass the men 
of five-and-thirty years ago, I have 
endeavoured to show; nor have I 
scrupled to state in what we should 
imitate our immediate predecessors, 
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SAINT BRANDAN. 


AINT BRANDAN sails the Northern Main: 
The brotherhoods of saints are glad. 
He greets them once, he sails again: 
So late !—such storms !—The Saint is mad! 


He heard across the howling seas 
Chime convent bells on wintry nights ; 
He saw on spray-swept Hebrides 
Twinkle the monastery lights ; 


But north, still north, Saint Brandan steer’d : 
And now no bells, no convents more! 

The hurtling Polar lights are near’d ; 
The sea without a human shore. 


At last—(it was the Christmas night ; 
Stars shone after a day of storm)— 

He sees float near an iceberg white, 
And on it—Christ !—a living form! 


That furtive mien—that scowling eye— 
Of hair that black and tufted fell 
It is—Oh, where shall Brandan fly P— 


The traitor Judas, out of Hell! 


Palsied with terror, Brandan sate : 
The moon was bright, the iceberg near. 
He hears a voice sigh humbly, ‘ Wait! 
By high permission I am here. 


‘One moment wait, thou holy Man! 

On earth my crime, my death, they knew: 
My name is under all men’s ban: 

Ah, tell them of my respite too! 


‘Tell them, one blessed Christmas night— 
(It was the first after I came, 
Breathing self-murder, frenzy, spite, 
To rue my guilt in endless flame)— 


‘I felt, as I in torment lay 

*Mid the souls plagu’d by Heavenly Power, 
An Angel touch mine arm, and say— 

Go hence, and cool thyself an hour ! 


** Ah, whence this merey, Lord?” I said. 
The Leper recollect, said he, 

Who ask'd the passers-by for aid, 
In Joppa, and thy charity. 
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‘Then I remember’d how I went, 

In Joppa, through the public street, 
One morn, when the sirocco spent 

Its storms of dust, with burning heat ; 


‘ And in the street a Leper sate, 
Shivering with fever, naked, old: 
Sand rak’d his sores from heel to pate ; 
The hot wind fever’d him five-fold. 


‘He gaz’d upon me as I pass’d, 

And murmur’d, Help me, or I die !— 
To the poor wretch my cloak I cast, 

Saw him look eas’d, and hurried by. 


*O Brandan! Think, what grace divine, 
What blessing must true goodness shower, 
When semblance of it faint, like mine, 
Hath such inalienable power ! 


* Well-fed, well-cloth’d, well-friended, I 
Did that chance act of good, that one ; 

Then went my way to kill and lie— 
Forgot my deed as soon as done. 


‘That germ of kindness, in the womb 
Of Mercy caught, did not expire : 
Outlives my guilt, outlives my doom, 
And friends me in the pit of fire. 


* Once every year, when carols wake, 

On earth, the Christmas night’s repose, 
Arising from the Sinners’ Lake, 

I journey to these healing snows. 


‘I stanch with ice my burning breast, 
With silence balm my whirling brain. 
O Brandan! to this hour of rest, 
That Joppan leper’s ease was pain !’ 


Tears started to Saint Brandan’s eyes : 

He bow’d his head ; he breath’d a prayer. 
When he look’d up—tenantless lies 

The iceberg in the frosty air ! 


Mattrnew ARNOLD. 
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CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


YHE first half of 1860 has been 
marked by many great and 
many unexpected events. When 
the year opened it was still sup- 
posed that a Congress would meet 
to settle the affairs of Italy. The 
annexation of Savoy was not dreamt 
of. The possibility of a commercial 
treaty with France was only hinted 
at in the faintest whispers, and it 
was taken as a certainty that a 
moderate Reform Bill would be 
pene with the consent of all po- 
itical parties, Within six months 
we have seen the affairs of Italy 
settled, not by the Congress which 
could not even agree-to meet, but 
by the unanimity of the Italians 
and the astonishing successes of 
Garibaldi. Savoy has been an- 
nexed in a manner that sets in the 
strongest possible light theaudacity 
of the Emperor of the French, the 
absurdity of universal suffrage,and 
the constant danger of imminent 
war to which the restoration of the 
French Empire necessarily exposes 
Europe. The Commercial Treaty 


has been announced and ratified, 


after having given rise to a budget 
which procured high admiration 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
until it was discovered that he 
could only be protected from its 
consequences by the anomalous in- 
tervention of the House of Lords. 
There have been also many minor 
events that are in their way re- 
markable. Spain has withdrawn 
from the religious crusade on which 
she was embarked, after having 
gained byit not only the satisfaction 
of thinking that her intentions at 
least were pious, but an accession 
of strength to the existing govern- 
ment and dynasty, and the novel 
pleasure of being owed instead of 
. owing money. Prussia has sum- 
moned up resolution to show that 
she means to claim the leadership 
of all that is liberal and patriotic 
in Germany; and Austria, after 
having abandoned step by step the 
policy of intervention in Italy, has 
made an effort to unite the con- 
ciliation of her subject provinces 
with the maintenance of her em- 
pire. In America the San Juan 


difficulty has faded away into in- 
significance before the furious in- 
testine dissensions that threaten 
to break up the union; the dis- 
closure of a systematized corruption 
which appals the party that has 
long been excluded from office; and 
the growing excitement of the 
Presidential election. We may not 
expect that the half year that is 
now past will have affixed to it 
any very bright mark in the calen- 
dar of history, but at.any rate we 
cannot accuse it of having been 
deficient in interest as it went by. 
Directly Parliament met, its at- 
tention was turned to the Com- 
mercial Treaty. No English states- 
man could pretend for a moment 
that it was in accordance with 
sound doctrines of political eco- 
nomy. It was a treaty of reci- 
rocity, and treaties of reciprocity 
Soe long ago been proved to be a 
mistake, and to use Mr. Bright’s 
language, have been generally 
ranked as Dodos, and supposed to 
belong altogether to a past age. 
But the advocates of the treaty, 
impersonated in Mr. Gladstone, 
argued, that although economically 
wrong, the treaty was politically 
right. The greatest gain we could 
possibly have would be the cer- 
tainty of a settled peace with France, 
and nothing could contribute to 
this so much as a large commercial 
intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. The question of ratifying or 
rejecting the treaty was never really 
open to the House, not only because 
a defeat of the Ministry would lite- 
rally have left the Queen without a 
Government, but because when 
once the friendship of France was 
held out as the reward of accepting 
the treaty, to have rejected it would 
have seemed equivalent to an in- 
difference whether France was our 
friend or our enemy. But even if 
the House could have deliberated 
freely, it might reasonably have 
attached great weight to the argu- 
ment that commercial intercourse 
binds together nations, and that as 
the nation with which it is our 
greatest interest to be bound closely 
only takes the two-hundredth part 
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of our exports, it was worth while 
making a considerable sacrifice of 
economical principle in order to 
make France and England more 
intimately dependent on each other. 
Subsequent experience has, how- 
ever, shown that when reciprocity 
treaties are contracted for political 
purposes their object is liable to be 
defeated in two ways. One party 
to the treaty may presume on the 
good feeling that is supposed to 
have been established,and thus nip 
it in the bud. Logically it was a 
fair argument that we ought to 
acquiesce patiently in the annexa- 
tion of Savoy, because if we took 
offence the first time our ally tested 
our friendship, we should make the 
treaty we had just concluded an 
absurdity. But this was one of 
those arguments that leave a very 
sore feeling in the vanquished dis- 
putant, and one of the worst con- 
sequences of the annexation has 
been the suspicion widely enter- 
tained in England that we were in 
some way tricked into passing it. 
Then, again, a reciprocity treaty is 
unavoidably a matter of bargaining. 
As long as it is looked at as a whole, 
political considerations may pre- 
vail; but when the details come 
into operation and private indi- 
viduals are affected, the notion of 
a bargain supersedes every other. 
Every English interest that expects 
to lose by the treaty sets itself 
therefore to prove that the bargain 
is a bad one for England. During 
the last month, for example, great 
pains have been taken to show how 
much the silk trade has suffered 
without any compensating gain to 
any one. Up to the present time, 
therefore, the effect of the treaty 
has probably been to foment bit- 
terness rather than to encourage 
friendship between the two nations, 

As it was introduced in a speech 
that may be ranked among the 
masterpieces of modern eloquence, 
and virtually involved the whole 
discussion of the: French Treaty, 
the Budget formed a much more 
prominent feature of the session 
this year than usual, and its seem- 
ing complexity for a time over- 
powered criticism. But subsequent 
examination reduced it to elements 
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comparatively simple. If all ex- 
isting taxes had been continued, 
if advantage had been taken of 
the extraordinary good fortune of 
receiving a large sum from Spain, 
if the Exchequer Bonds had co 
renewed, and a sevenpenny income- 
tax had been imposed, the national 
income would have balanced the 
expenditure. But Mr. Gladstone 
proposed an additional income-tax 
of threepence in the pound, pro- 
ducing in round numbers three 
millions of money. It was calcu- 
lated that two millions of this 
would suffice to cover the losses 
involved in the execution of the 
treaty, and the remission of some 
minor custom dues, after the receipts 
derived from a few new stamps, 
chiefly on commercial transactions, 
had been allowed for. The remain- 
ing million was to compensate for 
the abolition of the paper duty. For 
some time this proposal excited 
little opposition. The acceptance 
of the treaty was inevitable ; and 
although the revenue promised 
from a great consumption of French 
wines was generally considered 
sroblematical, yet the satisfaction 
elt by the public in any measure 
that threatened to break up the 
monopoly of the brewers and vic- 
tuallers was so great, that this part 
of the Budget was received with 
unmistakeable approbation. But 
the case was very different with the 
repeal of the paper duty. The 
treaty itself told indirectly against 
the proposal. For as it had taught 
us to consider finance from a poli- 
tical, and not from an economical, 
—? of view, the distrust created 

the annexation of Savoy was 
glad to find a vent in proclaiming 
that we could not afford to remit 
taxes with such a dangerous neigh- 
bour close to our shores. We had 
also been taught to consider our 
finance as a matter of bargaining 
with France ; and when it became 
known that the French intended 
to take care of themselves, by vir- 
tually prohibiting the exportation 
of rags, the repeal of the paper 
duty came to be considered asa 
foolish means of allowing ourselves 
to be outwitted. A very unfortu- 
nate error on Mr. Gladstone’s part 
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also contributed to raise opposition 
in another quarter. He coupled 
the exchange of indirect for direct 
taxation with the Reform Bill ; and 
as the most violent advocates of 
representative reform are equally 
violent in advocating the expe- 
diency of making the rich pay for 
everything, the repeal of the paper 
duty began to be looked on as the 
first serious attempt to confiscate 
roperty at the caprice of the mob. 
he third reading was accordingly 
only passed by a bare majority in 
the Commons ; and when the House 
of Lords took courage and rejected 
the bill altogether, their conduct 
met with general approbation. 
Since then the House of Commons 
has been engaged in a careful 
inquiry into the preliminary ques- 
tion, whether the House of Lords 
has constitutionally the power to 
reject a money bill; and it is of 
course open to any one, in or out 
of the Legislature, to question the 
expediency of their exercising this 
power, if it exists. No two ques- 
tions could be more distinct, but 
during the past month a series of 
popular meetings have been held, 
in which the two questions have 
been confounded. It may be quite 
right for those who pay taxes, how- 
ever small, to meet for the purpose 
of considering whether the Lords 
were wise in using their power: 
but the question, whether the power 
exists, is one of pure law; and 
meetings of mechanics to vote that 
Lord Lyndhurst is wrong on a 
legal question, are as absurd as the 
other meetings we have lately wit- 
nessed, in which those who cannot 
afford to buy meat at present, have 
solemnly resolved not to purchase 
it until a reduction in price has 
placed it in their power to do so. 
Foreign affairs have also had a 
large share in the extinction of the 
Reform Bill. Fora long time no 
one opposed it and no one defended 
it. But the long talk on it which 
occupied so many nights after the 
Easter recess gave the nation an 
opportunity to think whether it 
really wanted a change, The voting 
in Savoy and Nice had thrown 
ridicule on universal suffrage ; and 
the disclosures of popular corrup- 
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tion in America which a hostile 
majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives has published in order to 
annoy the Government, inspired a 
general dread of Democratic con- 
stitutions. The English Cabinet 
were therefore called on to meet a 
new issue. They were called on to 
prove that the extension of the 
suffrage they proposed would not 
lead to drilled masses of packed 
voters as in France, and to orga- 
nized corruption as in America. 
They attempted to do this by show- 
ing that the numbers of votes 
created under the bill would be too 
small to make this possible. But 
directly the fate of the Reform Bill 
was made to depend on calculations 
as to the accuracy of an estimate 
establishing an obscure numerical 
fact, its speedy withdrawal became 
a matter of the highest probability. 
if not of certainty. The Lords led 
the way, and the Government hav- 
ing been obliged in that House to 
acquiesce in the proposal to refer 
the point to a committee, found 
itself compelled to abandon the 
project altogether. No one con- 
tributed to this result more power- 
fully than Mr. Bright. His speech 
on the Savoy question showed a 
contempt for political liberty that 
revolted the very large number of 
Englishmen who like their consti- 
tution, and it naturally threw a 
shade over a measure which he was 
supposed to defend, because it 
threatened the political liberty he 
despised. The introduction and 
discussion of the Reform Bill have, 
however, produced great benefits to 
the country. Political parties are 
now released from a weight that 
has been hanging round their necks 
for years; and the public has ar- 
rived at the knowledge of the 
pleasant and comforting fact, that 
the burning desire for political 
change which Mr. Bright described 
as lurking everywhere, does not 
exist, and that the general feeling 
of the nation is essentially Con- 
servative. 

The Cabinet has gained strength 
since the beginning of the session. 
Parties are so evenly balanced that 
it is impossible to say that any 
Cabinet will have a long duration ; 
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but when we remember that at the 
opening of Parliament serious fears 
were entertained lest the Irish 
Catholics should be able to break 
up Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet alto- 
gether, there can be no question 
that the position of the Ministry is 
much better than it was. This is 
in a great measure due to the 
ability displayed by Lord John 
Russell as Foreign Secretary, Ex- 
cepting the proposals to Austria 
which he made early in the year, 
no step he has taken has encoun- 
tered adverse criticism; and the 
worst that can be said of those pro- 
posals is that they were wholly un- 
necessary, and that exactly what 
he proposed should be agreed on, 
has been carried out without an 
agreement. In the discussions on 
the annexation of Savoy he did all 
that could be done without useless 
bluster, and represented with cou- 
rage and firmness the feelings of a 
nation that was angry, but did not 
intend to let its anger have any 
serious consequences. He went as 
far as an English minister could 
safely go when he declared that 
henceforth England must cultivate 
other alliances than that of France. 
He has also shown considerable 
skill in parrying the assaults of the 
Irish friends of the Pope; and by 
putting the expedition of Garibaldi 
on a footing with the Greek insur- 
rection, he gave it a character 
throughout Europe that has largely 
tended to its success, by preventing 
all interposition in behalf of the 
King of Naples. It is true that 
he and others of the Ministry 
have had to meet the unflinching 
opposition of Mr. Horsman, and 
that the speeches of Mr. Horsman 
have been the great success of the 
session. But the opposition of Mr. 
Horsman is rather of a kind to in- 
crease his own reputation for 
ability, if not for judgment, than 
to damage his opponents. He has 
indeed materially aided the Cabi- 
net in the House by the severe and 
effectual rebuke he administered 
to the overbearing attitude which 
Mr. Gladstone assumed while the 
Treaty and the Budget were popu- 
lar. In India, also, the Govern- 
ment has founda source of strength 
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rather than of the weakness which 
India brings on most governments. 
The prompt recal of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan inspired respect for the 
firmness of Sir Charles Wood, and 
has been abundantly justified by 
every disclosure and every docu- 
ment that have since come before 
the publie. Mr. Wilson’s currency 
and financial measures were in a 
great measure protected from criti- 
cism by the discovery that Indian 
accounts have hitherto been so 
loosely kept, that mistakes of mil- 
lions form an ordinary feature in 
them ; and very recently the adhe- 
sion of the principal zemindar of 
Bengal to Mr. Wilson’s plans has 
given ground to the hope that the 
ignorant impatience of taxation 
may not be felt so keenly by the 
natives as was feared. 

New Year’s-day in France was 
ushered in with the anticipation 
that something would fall from the 
lips of the Emperor to reveal his 
policy, as clearly as his address to 
the Austrian Minister the year be- 
fore had announced the war in 
Italy. But this year the oracle was 
dumb ; and the few dry words with 
which he responded to the address 
of the Papal nuncio were a feeble 
guide to the future compared with 
the very clear guide to the coming 
fate of Rome with which he had 
recently favoured the Pope in his 
celebrated pamphlet. But directly 
the reply of Austria to the English 
proposals had made it clear that 
North Italy would not have to face 
a war in order to effect the union 
on which all Italians were bent, 
the annexation of Savoy, already 
discussed freely in the Government 
papers, was announced as a serious 
project of the Imperial Cabinet. 
During the month of February 
Europe was in suspense, and the 
English Ministry used every effort 
to deter or dissuade the Emperor 
from carrying out his plan. When 
the danger became very imminent, 
Lord Palmerston made a final ap- 
peal to him disguised in the shape 
of a speech, in which the Emperor 
was praised as too moderate, just, 
and prudent to be suspected of in- 
tending his obvious intentions, But 
the press joined with statesmen of 
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all parties to declare that even if 
the Emperor annexed Savoy it 
was not a case in which England 
would take up arms ; and the Em- 
neror in his speech to the Legis- 
cies Body announced that the 
annexation might be looked on 
as an accomplished fact, subject 
to the futile condition of the assent 
of Sardinia, Savoy, and Europe. 
The increase of territory was sure 
to be popular in France, but the 
annexation of Savoy was to be 
more than an increase of territory— 
it was to be a breach in the Treaties 
of Vienna. It was to bring back to 
France the remembrance of the 
time when Europe had not yet 
united to curb her within rigidly 
defined limits. Accordingly, the 
Emperor’s speech described the ac- 
cession of Savoy as a restoration of 
France to her natural frontiers. 
This was in effect to abrogate the 
treaties of Vienna, the main object 
of which was to impose a frontier 
on France fixed in accordance with 
the interests of Europe, instead of 
permitting her to extend herself 
wherever her ambition might sug- 
gest that nature meant she should 


Europe, however, made no sign 


of resistance. Switzerland, finding 
her very existence menaced by the 
French occupation of the passes of 
the Alps, called loudly for assist- 
ance, but she called in vain, A 
handful of unknown Savoyards 
were invited to Paris that they 
might assure the Emperor that 
Savoy would never bear to be dis- 
membered. The Emperor graciously 
promised that he would not permit 
the ascertained desire of a part of 
Savoy for union with Switzerland 
to interfere with the imaginary 
wishes of an imaginary whole. 
Things were soon set in train, and 
the prescribed process of Govern- 
ment interference, compulsory una- 
nimity, and legislative ratification 
was punctually carried out until, 
on the r4th of last month, the 
crowning ceremony took place, and 
Paris was illuminated in honour of 
the addition of three new depart- 
ments to France. M. Thouvenel 
has since communicated to foreign 
Courts a circular, in which he shows 
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clearly that, as Savoy was to be 
annexed to France, the annexation 
had been worked out in the regu- 
lar French way. He also disposes 
very summarily of the Swiss ques- 
tion, by declaring that the best 
security the Swiss have got consists 
‘in the good faith of France, and 
the friendly interest which she has 
always shown in regard to Switzer- 
land.’ The Swiss can perhaps re- 
collect a time when France showed 
this friendly interest by cutting up 
Switzerland into French depart- 
ments. 

Lord John Russell prophesied 
that the annexation of Savoy would 
give rise to endless mistrust, and 

roduce a general unsettlement of 

urope. The prophecy has been 
amply fulfilled. France is every- 
where distrusted, and Europe is 
everywhere unsettled. In words, 
the Emperor affects to regret this, 
The Moniteur is constantly pouring 
out what are called reassuring 
articles. But nobody thinks of 
being reassured. The fact is, that 
what the liberal portion of the 
French press has been preaching 
lately is quite true. There is no- 
thing that would really reassure 
Europe, except the restoration of 
liberty in France, But the Emperor 
does not wish to reassure Europe 
at a price so heavy to himself 
personally. He is driven, and at 
the same time he is able, to display 
his power more conspicuously, and 
make it felt more surely, in his 
domestic policy, because he occu- 
pies himself and France with a 
foreign policy that allows no one 
to be sure of what is coming. The 
suppression of the Univers at the 
end of January seemed a very bold 
challenge to a powerful party ; and 
M. Veuillot had made himself so 
useful, and written such piles of 
idolatrous praise of the tener 
in his paper, that common gratitude 
seemed to forbid he should be 
sacrificed. Butthe Emperor thought 
the Univers interfered with the 
success of his Italian policy, and 
he determined to get rid of it 
The event has shown that no serious 
hostility has been excited by the 
step. A few thousand Ultramon- 
tanists lost the pleasure of reading 
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the columns of virulence to which 
they had been accustomed, and 
that was all. More recently, the 
Government has prosecuted one 
of the most moderate and emi- 
nent of the Opposition ; and the 
step is remarkable because M. 
Prevost-Paradol is generally very 
reserved in his attacks on the 
doings of the Government; and 
half of the adroitness which his 
friends admire, consists in the sig- 
nificant silence, which speaks much 
to those who understand it, but is 
generally thought one of the chief 
weapons of prudence, This pro- 
secution is also remarkable, because 
hitherto pamphlets and books have 
enjoyed an exemption from the 
rigid censorship which keeps the 
newspapers in order. The pam- 
phlet attacked is nothing more than 
a very fair reply to a charge made 
against the Liberal party, that they 
are perpetually the cause of a dis- 
turbance and apprehension which 
the Empire, if unopposed, would 
speedily remove. There are a few 
unpleasant truths stated about the 
eneral tendency and history of 
canes and as the Empire is 
founded on a democracy, these 
truths may be said to tell against 
the Empire ; but all philosophical 
discussion, in fact, is obviously at 
an end, if the bad side of democracy 
may never be criticised, 
Pamphlets, however, which ad- 
vocate views pleasing to the Govern- 
ment are poured out every day 
without hindrance or intermission. 
The ministerial pamphleteers have 
lately, amongst other things, di- 
rected their attention to Ireland, 
and we now hear that there is an 
‘Trish’ question. It is always true 
that if plenty of dirt is thrown, 
some will stick, and it takes very 
little to make the Continent be- 
lieve that a great deal of dirt is 
sticking to England. Probably, 
therefore, a large portion of the 
Parisian public will accept it as a 
simple matter of fact, on the au- 
thority of fragments from O’Con- 
nell’s speeches, that England to this 
day treats the Irish much as 
Naples treats the Sicilians, Even 
Parisians, however, will scarcely 
consider it practically a feasible 
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lan to make Marshal McMahon 
ing of Ireland, as is recommended 
in another pamphlet. To us the 
only point of interest about such 
pamphlets is to understand why 
they are written. It seems as if 
it were now considered desirable to 
discredit England in order to make 
it appear that she is not in a 
position to thwart the Imperial 
policy. This may be done, as in 
these silly pamphlets on Ireland, by 
arguing that her own hands are not 
clean, and that she is a tyrant at 
home who ought not to be allowed 
to support liberty abroad. Or it 
may be done, as in the pamphlet 
on Prussia bearing M. About’s name, 
by arguing that the power of Eng- 
land is virtually over, and that she 
cannot do anything to help her 
continental friends even if she 
would, 

This pamphlet has attracted at- 
tention, not only on account of the 
author who is supposed to have 
written it, but because it had an 
obvious connexion with the Em- 

eror’s visit to Baden. There can 

e no doubt that Prussia is marked 
out as the next victim of the policy 
of disturbance. The revival of the 
doctrine of natural frontiers suf- 
ficiently showed this, and the at- 
tention of France is gradually 
being led to centre on Germany. 
But the Emperor hopes to get 
quite as much by arts as arms. It 
would be easier and cheaper if he 
could get the Rhine frontier with- 
out fighting for it. The old course 
of proceeding is being repeated. 
Prussia is taught to consider the 
loss of her Rhine provinces as 
inevitable, and at the same time is 
inspired with hopes that the loss 
may be a very profitable one to 
her, and that she may receive some- 
thing much better elsewhere. If 
she could believe this, and could 
also be brought to think that Eng- 
land neither could nor would de- 
fend her supposing she were ob- 
stinately honest, a bargain might 
be struck, and the Emperor might 
make a very good thing of it with 
very little trouble. It was, we 
cannot doubt, to lay the founda- 
tion for such a bargain, that the 
Emperor has so repeatedly asked 
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for a personal meeting with the 
Regent of Prussia. The Regent 
refused this for a long time, as he 
is fully aware of all that the Em- 

eror has in store for him. But 

e yielded at last to the pressure 
that was put upon him, and we 
fear that the bad precedent of the 
personal interviews with the Queen 
of England, which Lord Palmers- 
ton has sanctioned much too often, 
was quoted with fatal effect to the 
Regent. Fortunately, however, he 
had recourse at the last moment 
to a very effectual means of ren- 
dering the meeting nugatory. He 
secured the attendance of the Ger- 
man Sovereigns who, if a bargain 
with France had been struck, would 
have been prejudiced by it, and 
thus rendered it impossible for the 
Emperor to proceed to the real 
business of the meeting. 

The presence of the Duke of 
Saxe Cobourg at Baden is stated 
to have been more especially de- 
sired by the Regent, in order that 
the English Court might feel con- 
fident that the meeting was not 
calculated to increase the distrust 
of Europe. ‘This is a polite phrase 
to express that the meeting was 
not intended by Prussia as an 
opportunity of making a bargain 
with France. The notion that the 
minor sovereigns of Germany were 
going to Baden to pay court to 
Louis Napoleon, that they were 
moths flying to destruction, and 
that the lamb and sheep were 
hastening to lie down with the 
wolf, does great injustice to most 
of them, and is ludicrously in- 
applicable to the Duke of Saxe 
Cobourg. This Prince is the 
most active, intelligent, and 
thoroughly German member of 
the Liberal party in Germany, 
and he is at the head of the 
movement which will one day 
place Prussia at the head of the 
greater part of Germany, if she is 
only true to herself. The Italian 
war came near enough to Germany 
to bring home to every mind the 
very serious question, how the 
vast latent strength that Germany 
undoubtedly possesses, can be made 
practically available. The tra- 
ditions of the Germans, and the 
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great differences that exist between 
the several parts of the nation, 
must make it almost impossible 
that they should all unite into one 
compact homogeneous State. On 
the other hand, the Federation is 
not a force nearly active enough 
to resist an enemy like France ; 
and the chronic divisions that 
exist in its councils prevent its 
having any weight in Europe. The 
Duke of Saxe Cobourg and his 
friends think that they have found 
a middle course, which, for the 
present at least, will give Germany 
what she wants. They propose 
that Prussia should represent in 
diplomacy, and lead in arms, all 
the German States that are not 
thoroughly Austrian in sentiment 
and interests. This is not a pro- 
posal which the Sovereigns of the 
minor States are likely to accept ; 
and the jealousy of Prussia which is 
entertained in some of these States, 
and especially in those that are big 
enough to be decorated with the 
title of kingdoms, is so great that 
it has undoubtedly been considered, 
both in France and Germany, as 
opening an easy door to French 
intrigue. But circumstances are 
stronger than men; and it is in- 
evitable that if Germany is to de- 
fend herself against France, she 
must beled by Prussia. The minor 
Sovereigns assembled at Baden 
seem to be in some degree con- 
vinced of this; and the Regent 
told those who were inclined to 
dissent, that he should carry out 
the plans he thought necessary for 
the safety of Germany without 
ae | deterred by any opposition 
which his neighbours might offer. 
If Prussia entered into any bar- 
gain whatever with France, she 
would entirely lose the position of 
dignity and honour that is within 
her grasp. Unless Prussia is 
liberal and patriotic, she is nothing. 
She is great only because she ex- 
cites the hopes and represents the 
feelings of all that is aspiring and 
elevated in Germany. An increase 
of nee purchased by com- 
ge with the foreigner, would 
e of no real use to her. For- 
tunately no Prussian of any emi- 
nence has given the slightest in- 
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timation that he would wish to see 
hiscountry rise in Germany through 
a dishonourable agreement with 
France. Baron von Schleinitz has 
spoken on foreign affairs with quite 
as much frankness and straight- 
forwardness as any English Mi- 
nister could have done ; and al- 
though no official can refer to the 
apprehended overtures of France 
in so many words, he gave it to be 
understood that the policy of 
Prussia would be thoroughly inde- 
pendent. Herr von Vincke, in the 
most noticeable speech made this 
session in the Berlin Assembly, 
even hinted that the day might 
come when Sardinia and Prussia 
must unite to resist France. That 
day is perhaps distant ; but all the 
free neighbours of France are 
threatened by Imperialism and 
annexation of some kind or other ; 
and they ought all to combine to 
avert the danger. We hope that in 
spite of the unfriendly, because ig- 
norant, criticism which Gerthans 
often receive from the English 
ress, they will believe that Eng- 
and is prepared to play her part 
in thealliance. Lord John Russell 
has done his utmost to protect one 
of the free neighbours of France, by 
resolutely declining to register the 
Imperial proposal for guaranteeing 
the safety of Switzerland as in any 
way satisfactory. It only remains 
for Germany and Belgium to show 
as much tenacity, courage, and 
steady disinclination to bargain 
with France as Switzerland has 
done, and then there can beno doubt 
what England ought to do and will 
do. If Germany is attacked with- 
out cause, we ought immediately 
to declare war. This is the car- 
dinal point of all true foreign po- 
licy. IfGermany does not put her- 
self in the wrong, we must help 
her before it is toolate. In speak- 
ing, however, of a war with France, 
although we think that the next 
manifestation of Imperial restless- 
ness ought to be promptly met, 
yet we cannot too earnestly express 
the sorrow with which we should 
enter on a contest with a nation 
which, if it were free, would be 
our best and surest ally. 

There is some reason to hope 
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that Austria is starting on a new 
track. The hope is a very faint 
one, and a slight breath of adverse 
influence would extinguish it at 
once ; but still the hope exists, and 
a change has been made which six 
months ago seemed improbably 
great. It is always something 
when people who have been wrong 
are made to acknowledge that they 
have been wrong, and that they 
cannot go on as they have been 
going on. The circular of Count 
Rechberg was the first intimation 
that Austria was prepared to recede 
from one of her two great blunders, 
and that she would no longer con- 
sider it her peculiar office to main- 
tain legitimate tyranny throughout 
Italy. Since then she has with- 
drawn more and more from all 
approach to active intervention in 
Italy. Stories are indeed current 
that some Austrians disguised as 
Bavarians have lately entered the 
armies of the Pope and the King 
of Naples. But scarcely any fact, 
if this be true, could show more 
strikingly the altered position of 
Austria in Italy, than that she 
should humbly send a few thou- 
sand men in disguise where she 
once laid down the law, and be- 
stowed or upheld kingdoms with 
the imposing masses of her forces. 

Her other great blunder was 
the attempt, made and carried 
out with so much unscrupulous- 
ness by Prince Schwarzenberg 
and Baron Bach, to govern all 
her provinces, however alien from 
her, and however divided from 
each other, by the machinery of a 
German centralization and a con- 
cordat with the Pope. This whole 
plan of governing has broken down, 
and at last the Emperor and his 
Cabinet have owned that it has. 
Hungary was in such a state of 
disaffection through indignation at 
the old institutions of the country 
being swept away in order to give 
free play to the activity of foreign 
officials, that there was no hope of 
keeping the empire together unless 
some alteration was made. The 
change made within the last two 
or three months has been very con- 
siderable. The bureaucratic go- 
vernment has been almost entirely 
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swept away, the old communal 
institutions are to be restored, not 
only in Hungary but throughout 
the whole empire ; and great powers 
are to be conferred upon the local 
representative assemblies that have 
only to deal with what we should 
call parochial and county interests, 
The Hungarians wish more than 
this. They wish to have the old 
diet restored. But if each pro- 
vince of the empire had a diet 
with powers so large as those 
which nominally and theoretically 
belonged to the old Hungarian 
diet, the empire would cease to 
exist as a whole. There must be 
some central body that shall decide 
on questions common to the em- 
pire, and an endeavour has been 
made to provide such a body, by 
establishing a new Council of State 
large enough to include persons 
who, although deputed the 
Emperor, shall represent fairly the 
several provinces. It is too soon 
as yet to pronounce an opinion 
whether this council will sink into 
a mere farce, and only meet to do 
and say what is pleasing to the 
Court, or whether it will debate 
and decide with freedom, and form 
the germ of a future representative 
assembly. 

The plan of deciding the fate of 
Central Italy by a fresh popular 
vote, originally came from Lord 
John Russell, and if a new vote 
was to be taken, it was difficult to 
decline the request that the mode 
of voting should be the one most 
approved of by France, The an- 
nexation of Central Italy to Pied- 
mont was therefore voted with the 
ludicrous unanimity that makes all 
voting by universal suffrage a bur- 
lesque. The effect of voting by 
universal suffrage on the Continent 
is simply to record a fact. It is 
an elaborate method of stating that 
a particular government holds the 
reins of power. The vote of Central 
Italy merely certified that at the 
moment of voting the liberal 
and educated portion of Italian 
society was supreme. But as the 
fact was one that was acceptable 
to constitutional countries, no 
blame was imputed to the rulers of 
Italy for their acquiescence in 
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the employment of the machinery 
by which a superfluous piece of 
information was registered as 
true. Victor Emmanuel and Count 
Cavour have also been generally 
pardoned for their complicity 
in the painful transaction of 
Savoy. Their utter inability to 
avoid being forced into a bargain, 
which merely as a bargain was not 
unprofitable to Italy, has been ad- 
mitted as a valid excuse, and the 
overwhelming majority by which 
Count Cavour was supported in 
the only critical and difficult ques- 
tion of the session, shows how 
ready the whole country is to trust 
to his guidance, 

In Italy, however, the cession of 
Savoy, though only ratified a month 
ago, is now a thing of the past. 
Every mind is absorbed in the pre- 
sent, and nothing is thought of 
except the expedition of Garibaldi, 
Tn the success of this expedition 
there were, as we now know, 
three great turning points. How 
his first success was achieved, 
and why he was ever allowed 
to land his troops in perfect 
order in sight of a naval force 
that could have ruined him at 
once, we do not even now under- 
stand. However, he landed, and 
advancing into the country towards 
Palermo, he had to fight a battle in 
the open country against a body of 
royalists greatly superior in num- 
bers and occupying the exceedingly 
strong position of Calata Fimi. 
How he succeeded this time is as 
plain as daylight. He and his 
companions dared to use the 
bayonet, and their adversaries 
did not dare. At Palermo a 
variety of causes seem to have 
contributed to the victory of a 
thousand Alpine riflemen and a 
few useless volunteers over twenty- 
five thousand regular troops, in 
possession of a strong fort and sup- 
ported by a fleet. The feint by 
which Garibaldi outmanceuvred 
the Neapolitan commanders seems 
to have impressed them with a 
strong sense of their inferiority to 
him; the soldiery were demoralized 
with plunder; the officers, and 
especially the non-commissioned 
officers, had strong sympathies 
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with their great opponent; and 
lastly, the fury of a people mad- 
dened by the recollections of all 
they had suffered under the Nea- 
politan police, exposed the army to 
more than the usual horrors of 
war. The capitulation of Palermo 
has probably sealed the doom of 
the ae dynasty, and no sove- 
reigns that ever lived will pass 
away less regretted. At the same 
time we may remark that nothing 
can be more unjust than to speak 
of all Bourbons as alike. The 
King’s uncle, the Count of Syra- 
cuse, is as different from the King 
as the Regent of Prussia is from 
the Emperor of Austria. 

Perhaps the rights of legitimacy 
were never put in a more ludicrous 
form than in the magniloquent 
documents which Don Juan de 
Bourbon has been lately issuing in 
order to assert his claim to the 
Spanish throne. The ill-advised 
outbreak of Ortega has strength- 
ened the constitutional monarchy, 
not because it has ended in the 
withdrawal of the claims of the 
sons of Don Carlos, but because it 
has shown that the country is not 


prepared to change its government ; 
and that the sons of Don Carlos, 
when in misfortune, prefer their 
comfort and ease to their prin- 


ciples and their party. Fortu- 
nately, at the same time that the 
position of the Queen is thus 
rendered more secure, the country 
is greatly protected against the 
absolutism that might be the result, 
by the growing influence of O’Don- 
nell, and by the expansion of the 
national mind attendant on the 
rapid development of material 
wealth. O'Donnell represents a 
new phase of Spanish politics. 
Like almost all Spanish statesmen, 
he has headed a military insurrec- 
tion against the Crown, and he has 
been in his time both a Moderado 
and a Progresista. So far, he re- 
sembles all or most of his rivals, 
But his peculiarity is, that he has 
separated from both the old Spanish 
parties, and heads what is called 
the Liberal Union, the great 
object of which is to uphold 
the existing constitution, and to 
effect this by adopting part of 
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the programmes of each of the 
old parties. It was naturally 
feared that O’Donnell’s secret ob- 
ject in the Spanish war was to be 
able to assume the position of a 
dictator, and to shrink from fulfil- 
ling the pledges under which the 
arty of the Liberal Union carried 
on to office; and it was thought 
that the defeat of Ortega’s expedi- 
tion threw additional facilities in 
his way by enabling the Queen to 
number a kind of spurious legiti- 
macy among her titles to the throne. 
But he has taken an early occasion 
to remove any uneasiness that might 
have been felt; and his intimate 
friend, M. Rios Rosas, has recently 
explained in the Congress what is 
understood to be the programme of 
the Ministry ; and the programme 
is so liberal as to have re-assured 
those who were sceptical as to 
O’Donnell’s adhesion to the Consti- 
tution. There seems indeed to be 
a strong feeling in the count 
ainst having in Spain that whic 
da was said lately to be anxious 
for, ‘a copy of the French constitu- 
tion.’ he termination of the 
uarrel with the Holy See about 
the secularization of the Church 
lands under a compromise negoti- 
ated by O'Donnell, has greatly 
mitigated the horror with which 
bigoted legitimists regarded the 
present order of things; and as 
Spain is very fast becoming a well- 
to-do country, her inhabitants 
begin to apply to politics some- 
thing of the energy which al- 
Ways accompanies a burst of 
activity in commercial enterprises. 
The war has perhaps been of use in 
putting the nation into good spirits, 
and people who are in good spirits 
always work better at their ordi- 
nary aeenpenems. The oo also 
may some day unexpecte ay a 
portion of their debt, and the Ki 
nancial Minister may thus be en- 
abled to afford a reciprocity treaty 
with some neighbouring power. 
But it is not easy to believe that 
the Morocco war has had one effect 
ascribed to it by the admirers of 
Spain. It is said that America will 
now beware of trying to take Cuba 
by force. At present the party 
that declines to buy or take Cuba 
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m any way is too strong in the 
Union for any attempt to be made, 
and Spain has shown, even before 
the Morocco war, that she could re- 

el the assaults of unsupported 
ll of Filibusters, But if Spain 
and America were at war, and no 
other power interfered, the experi- 
ence of the Morocco war certainly 
does not prove that Spain could 
successfully compete with a civi- 
lized and very energetic nation 
many times nearer than she is to 
the island that is to be the prize of 
war. 

Europe has been once more 
startled by hearing the ominous in- 
telligence that the state of the 
Christians in Turkey was regarded 
with anxious attention by the Court 
of St. Petersburg. Visions floated 
beforethe public of anotherCrimean 
war in which the allies would be 
differently arranged. Happily, 


however, something occurred to in- 
duce the Russian Cabinet either to 
abandon or to defer any scheme of 
intervention in Turkey that it may 
have formed. It is impossible to 
deny that the Christians are badly 


treated in the dominions of the 
Sultan. There are many places 
where they are not treated better 
than Roman Catholics in Poland or 
Jews in Gallicia. But the difficulty 
is, that to secure them good treat- 
ment is impossible, There is no 
Christian power to whose care they 
can be confided, and the Sultan is 
utterly unable to protectthem. It 
was, however, expressly stipulated 
in the Treaty of Paris that the 
Sultan should be independent 
within his own dominions ; that if 
he issued an edict conferring privi- 
leges on the Christians, which he 
has done, it should be treated as 
his own free act; and that if he 
failed to see this edict enforced, no 
- one should be entitled to call him 
to account. Russia had therefore 
no choice but to put an end to the 
treaty, or to acquiesce in a proposal 
which was in exact conformity 
with the treaty, and~which may do 
the Christians some trifling good. 
A dignitary of the Roman empire 
is to travel under a High Commis- 
sion, empowering him to inquire 
into and redress all abuses and all 
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injuries to the Christians which are 
of a kind that can be stopped. 
That the Christians should dwell 
in a Mohammedan country where 
the Mohammedans have the upper 
hand, and should get a treatment 
that would be thought good in 
Western Europe would be utterly 
impossible. ‘The contempt and 
hatred of the Turks for the infidel 
is far too strong. It does not, 
however, appear that the four years 
that have ela ysed since peace was 
settled have in much to increase 
the security of the Sultan’s throne. 
He still lives from hand to mouth, 
and picks up a precarious existence 
out of the rivalries of the Christian 
Powers. The Viceroy of Egypt es- 
pecially no longer seems to think it 
necessary to obtain the sanction 
which he once treated as indispen- 
sable for the construction of the 
Suez canal. He is said in more 
senses than one to be taking the 
responsibility of that undertaking 
on himself. He appears to have 
the honour assigned him of finding 
all the labour and most of the 
capital necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the gigantic enterprise by 
which, if completed, French inge- 
nuity may one day succeed in pro- 
viding the sands of the Mediter- 
ranean with a new inlet. 

The President’s message was so 
long delayed by the inability of 
the House of Representatives to 
elect a Speaker, that it was not 
received in England until the 
beginning of the year. It was 
much what it might have been 
expected to be. There was a cer- 
tain air of statesmanship about 
it, and a command of English 
which marked its author as belong- 
ing to the higher order of American 
officials, and it adopted without 
reserve the distinctive programme 
of the President’s party. It re- 
commended the seein of Cuba; 
it treated the desire of England to 
have the San Juan question settled 
by the peaceful process of equi- 
table arbitration as a grievance; 
and it advised an interference in 
Mexico which, if carried into effect, 
must end in the incorporation of 
a disorderly horde of mongrel 
Spaniards with the great Republic. 
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It also dealt with the slave ques- 
tion in complete accordance with 
the interpretation which the demo- 
cratic majority in the Supreme 
Court has put upon the constitu- 
tion, The enormous difference of 
opinion on this momentous ques- 
tion which now divides Americans, 
and the bitterness of feeling thus 
awakened, have been amply dis- 
jlayed in the violent and purpose- 
os speeches that have occupied 
the shel session of the House of 
Representatives. Nothing, indeed, 
would deserve to be recorded of 
the proceedings of the House were 
it not that the republicans, being 
in possession of a majority, have 
succeeded in instituting and carry- 
ing out a searching inquiry into 
the system of corruption which, 
during their long term of office, the 
democratic party has carried to a 
pitch of startling completeness. 
Corruption, indeed, almost attains 
a dignity of its own when the 
President and the Attorney-General 
are officially parties to a contract 
for administering the spoils of 
Government contracts in an equi- 
table proportion. Everything, how- 
ever, is now forgotten in the con- 
test for the Presidency, and for the 
profits and sweets of office during 
four years. Four parties divide 
the Union. The bulk of the demo- 
cratic party have been unable to 
decide on a candidate; but the 
offset from the party which up- 
holds the right of the territories to 
exclude slavery from their limits 
before they are ranked as States, 
is represented by Mr. Douglas, 
whose name has been so long and 
intimately associated with the 
maintenance of this doctrine. The 
republicans have wisely passed 
over the claims of Mr. Seward, 
whose election would in all pro- 
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neuer have been the signal for 
a civil war, and have fixed on 
Mr. Lincoln, who has the com- 
bined advantages of being com- 
peer unknown, and of being, 
ike Mr. Douglas, a citizen of 
Illinois, so that the sympathies of 
the Western States are at least 
divided. A fourth party takes its 
stand upon the necessity of sinking 
all existing differences in the one 
great aim of keeping the union 
together, and although of its pro- 
po President, Mr. Bell, little is 
nown, the name of its proposed 
Vice-President, Mr. Everett, will 
carry weight and respect with it, 
both here and in America. Even 
those Americans who are supposed 
to be the nicest calculators of the 
future, profess themselves wholly 
at a loss to guess which party is 
likely to triumph. 

Thus in the New World, no less 
than in the Old, there is doubt, 
danger, and apprehension. No- 
where is there settled peace and 
unquestioned security. A _ little 
while ago we should have said that 
the colonies of pure English ex- 
traction formed anexception. But 
even New Zealand has its war, and 
the Maori seem to prefer dying in 
open conflict to perishing by gra- 
dual decay. Aftera winter of nine 
months, with the prospect of a 
scanty harvest, and with abundant 
signs of coming political difficulties, 
Englishmen cannot pretend to be 
confident and at ease. But at any 
rate, we know that the country 
was never more at unity with itself, 
or more resolutely determined to 
defend itself against all enemies. 
The brilliant success of the Volun- 
teer review on the 23rd of June 
was only a slight, though it was a 
very striking, sign of the spirit that 
animates the country, 
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